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YOUK  secretary  presents  his  glad  greetings  to  the 
class.  He  returns  thanks  to  the  members  who  have 
sent  him  class  news,  promptly  responded  to  his  circular 
letters,  and  aided  him  with  generous  gifts  to  the  class 
expenses.  Especially  I  wish  to  thank  Weymouth,  who 
has,  with  a  detective's  ingenuity,  at  last  found  two  more 
lost  classmates,  Thomas  P.  Smith  and  Charles  E.  Brown  ; 
yon  will  read  their  history  in  this  report.  I  must  also 
thank  A.  M.  Merry  weather,  '96,  who  aided  me  to  mid 
David  Moore  Balch,  whose  most  interesting  report  you 
will  read.  The  last  of  the  lost  men,  Frederick  Henry 
Elder,  has  just  been  found  by  our  sagacious  and  fortunate 
classmate,  Weymouth.  —  See  under  Elder's  name  an  inter- 
esting letter.  I  here  request  every  member  who  notes 
any  death,  or  marriage,  or  any  class  news,  to  send  it  at 
once  to  the  secretary  ;  it  will  be  important  aid  ;  the  beloved 
Howland  has  helped  me  often.  Above  all,  reply  promptly 
to  the  secretary's  annual  circular ;  the  much-desired  Allen 
lost  his  class  dinner  by  neglecting  to  reply  this  year.  Our 
great  captain,  Russell,  has  fallen  on  the  tiring  line;  Sher- 
win  steps  forward  into  his  place,  Johnson  takes  Sherwin's 
place.     Touch  elbows  !     Close  the  line  !     Forward  ! 


Cambridge,  Mass. 


STEPHEN  WM.  DRIVER, 

Secretary. 
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ABBOTT,  GEORGE  EDWARD  HENRY.  1904.  I 
wish  to  acknowledge  your  kind  letter  of  June  1st,  which 
reached  me  in  due  season.  It  has  always  been  with  reluctance 
that  I  have  allowed  your  auuual  epistle  to  go  unanswered; 
but  on  each  occasion  when  this  occurred,  I  had  nothing  to 
say  and  thought  best  to  say  it.  Yes,  I  am  still  living,  and  am 
usually  in  fair  health,  except  for  certain  little  infirmities,  some 
of  which  may  be  transient,  or  may  be  the  early  forerunners  of 
old  age.  Just  now,  however,  I  am  recovering  from  a  brief 
illness.  You  inquire  how  I  spend  my  days.  Well,  not  very 
profitably,  I  fear ;  but  I  have  certain  studies  which  interest 
me,  and  in  which  I  have  not  been  wholly  without  success, 
although  I  have  achieved  nothing  to  boast  of.  My  failures 
and  successes  are  mainly  subjective  or  mental  in  their  nature. 
As  to  what  may  be  called  social  utilities, —  I  have  sometimes 
nursed  the  sick,  sometimes  taught  the  young,  sometimes  done 
a  little  in  land-surveying,  etc.  In  short,  the  passing  hours 
have  brought  and  now  bring  me  plenty  to  do  in  various  ways, 
and  I  am  not  often  troubled  with  ennui.  I  had  not  realized 
that  so  few  of  our  class  remain.  "Only  fifty-six,"  you  say. 
That  seems  too  bad ;  but  perhaps  the  majority  who  have 
passed  "beyond  the  veil"  look  back  upon  us  as  laggards,  or 
as  spirits  still  in  prison.  At  any  rate,  I  am  proud  of  our  class. 
and  wish  that  I  could  contribute  a  ray  or  two  of  light  with  a 
brightening  twinkle,  or  two,  to  its  glory.  My  regards,  please, 
to  any  inquiring  Classmate. 

1905.  He  wrote  that  he  was  fairly  well,  and  sent  some 
money. 


14  GLASS     OF    1860. 

ADAMS,  GEORGE  EVERETT.  1900.  Oct.  3.  Speech 
at  Quincy,  111.,  on  "Principles  and  New  Issues  of  the  Cam- 
paign." 20-page  sjieech,  octavo.  October  25,  1900.  Speech 
a1  Waukegan,  111.,  "McKinlay  and  Bryan,  and  their  Para- 
mount Issues." 

1902.  Health  very  good.  Am  in  law  and  real  estate. 
Deliver  occasional  addresses. 

Of   a  high  character  in  the  last  campaign.  Sec. 

Elm  Hill,  ) 

Peterboro,  N.  H.  j 

1905.  Your  letter  of  May  15  was  forwarded  to  me  here, 
where  I  live  during  the  summer.  There  is  no  news  to  give 
you  of  myself,  except  that  I  have  been  well  and  very  busy. 

ALLEN,  HENRY  F.  1900.  To-day  I  received  a  beauti- 
ful letter  from  Allen,  enclosing  a  check  for  $40.00 ;  it  was 
most  welcome.     His  address  is  Florence,  Italy. 

1   Piazza  Soderini,  ) 

Florence,  Italy.        J 

Tuesday,  Dec.  11,  1900. 
My  Dear  Driver  :  —  Thank  you  very  much  for  the  report 
of  the  Class  of  '60,  which  reached  me  two  days  ago.  It  is 
most  interesting, —  often  most  sad, —  to  read  of  the  fortunes 
of  our  Classmates.  "Per  varios  casus  per  lot  discrimiiKt  strum 
Tendimv.8,"  I  hope,  all  of  us,  to  a  better  place  than  Latium. 
Thank  you,  also,  for  your  picture.  You  look  to  me  about  the 
same  Driver  who  used  to  demonstrate,  to  the  envy  of  your 
admiring  classmates  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  Mr.  James 
Mills  Peirce,  that  "the  scpaare  of  the  hypothenuse  of  a  right- 
angled  triangle  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  other 
two  sides" — a  sublime  truth,  which  I  am  afraid  you  have 
forgotten,  although  I  have  not.  See  what  it  is  to  have  a  good 
memory  lor  mathematics!  Never  having  been  able,  even  to 
this  day,  to  understand  why  2  plus  2  should  not  make  5  as 
well  as  four,  I  used  to  tide  myself  over  my  algebrical  and 
u:i  "metrical  difficulties  by  the  simple  expedient  of  learning 
tin  in  by  heart,  a2  plus  b2,  x2  minus  y2  and  all;  a  method  of 
mastering  them  that  never  cost  me  half  the  labor  it  would 
have  required  to  understand  them. 
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I  have  settled  down  for  the  present  in  this  land  of  sun- 
shine. For  five  summers  I  have  been  chaplain  of  the  Ameri- 
can Church  in  Lucerne,  Switzerland,  and  in  the  winter  I  assist 
the  British  chaplain  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  in  this 
city.  As  I  look  back,  I  feel  as  if  I  must  be  250  years  old,  but 
in  this  gentle  climate  one  almost  grows  young  again.  In  fact, 
I  am  haunted  by  a  terrible  fear  that  some  day  I  shall  be  "the 
oldest  living  graduate,"  and  "the  sole  survivor  of  the  Class  of 
1860,"  and  that  at  some  future  Commencement  I  shall  have  to 
meet  myself  at  Holworthy  2,  call  myself  to  order,  make  an 
address  of  welcome  to  myself,  and  give  myself  three  rousing 
cheers,  unworthy  as  I  am  to  receive  them.  I  am  very  confi- 
dent that  Harvard  does  not  nowadays  produce  men  of  such 
elegant  and  versatile  culture  as  she  did  in  our  time.  There 
are  no  such  men  as  those  of  'GO.  Then  the  idea  of  the  edu- 
cated man  was  that  of  the  scholar,  a  man  with  a  broad  outlook 
upon  life,  with  an  imaginative  and  generous  receptivity  for 
truth  from  all  sides  of  the  universe  of  thought;  in  short, 
"a  being  of  large  discourse,  looking  before  and  after."  Now, 
your  educated  man  is  usually  a  specialist,  keen,  exact,  prac- 
tical, able,  but  not  very  wide  awake  to  the  many  voices  in  the 
world  that  come  to  him  from  outside  his  own  profession.  But 
I  must  stop  this  sermon.  I  hope  to  come  over  to  some  Com- 
mencement soon  to  see  all  the  boys.  I  want  awfully  to  knock 
off  Tom  Sherwin's  hat  once  more,  and  put  on  the  gloves  with 
Jim  Stearns  again,  before  I  die.  I  enclose  a  check  for  $40.00 
for  the  Class  Fund,  which  please  acknowledge  to  the  above 
address.  Think  of  a  bottle  of  soda-water,  and  you  will  get  it 
it  all  right.  Piazza  Soderini.  With  best  regards,  my  dear 
Driver,  rather  should  I  say  with  true  affection,  I  am,  as  of  old, 
yours  faithfully,  Henky  F.  Allen. 

1904.  Allen  met  the  Class  at  Holworthy  2,  and  all  were 
pleased  to  see  him. 

1905.  Allen  met  the  Class  at  Holworthy  2  on  Commence- 
ment Day.  He  was  not  at  the  Class  Dinner,  because  he  mistook 
the  day.  It  is  always  evening  before  Commencement.  He 
was  very  well  and  looked  young.  Since  last  report  his  second 
wife  died. 
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ATWOOD,  HENRY  D.  1001.  Manager  of  the  Phoenix 
Crucible  Works,  Taunton.  Doing  all  the  work  for  the  Ameri- 
can Smelting  &  Kenning  Co.      Health  fair. 

1902.  Health  fair  to  middling.  Had  a  chill  in  my  office, 
but  son  Charles  pulled  me  out.  Was  delighted  with  your 
poem,  "The  World's  Life."  Have  written  a  few  articles,  one 
"Hunting  Camp  in  the  Aroostook,"  published  in  Sporting  and 
Fishing. 

1903.  Is  not  in  business.  His  son,  Dr.  Chas.  A.  Atwood, 
is  trustee  of  Taunton  Public  Library,  Ass't.  Med.  Examiner 
for  district,  and  Visiting  Physician  to  Morton  Hospital. 
Youngest  son  is  with  Cobb,  Bates  A.  Yerxa.  Daughter  in 
office  of  Clerk  of  the  Courts.     Health  fair. 

1904.  Your  welcome  letter  received,  with  the  Latin  ren- 
dering of  the  old  Easter  hymn.  My  health  is  fair.  Occupa- 
tion farming.  I  hope  to  be  with  you  at  Class  Reunion  in 
190.">.     Meantime,  God  be  with  you  all. 

190").  Well.  Hope  to  be  at  Dinner ;  send  you  an  obitu- 
ary of  Cratinus  as  my  lyric  contribution  to  the  feast.  See 
Class  Dinner. 

APPLETON,  WILLIAM  S.  1901.  Health  not  so  per- 
fect as  I  should  like.  Wrote  a  memoir  of  Wm.  H.  Whitman 
for  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society. 

1902.  Not  in  as  fine  health  as  might  be.  Have  written 
"  Family  letters  from  the  Bodleian  Library ; "  privately 
printed  in  1902. 

1903.  Appleton  died  at  his  home,  4(i2  Beacon  street,  Bos- 
ton, April  28th.  On  the  24th  of  November,  1902,  he  went 
down  town  complaining  of  numbness  of  left  foot;  returned  at 
night  well,  but  at  supper  had  an  attack  of  paralysis  of  left 
Bide,  affecting  arm  and  leg.  Under  good  care  improved. 
During  March,  1903,  grew  worse;  mind  becoming  affected; 
then  a  slow  and  steady  decline  until  April  28th;  the  peaceful 
end  came  at  2. Ho  p.  m.  All  his  children  were  with  him.  All 
through  liis  illness  be  showed  great  courage  and  cheerfulness, 
and  a  very  strong  religious  spirit,  which  proved  a  great  com- 
fort to  him. 

William   Sumner  Appleton  died  in    Boston,  April  28,  1903. 
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He  was  born  there  Jan.  11,  1840,  the  son  of  Nathan  and  Har- 
riet Coffin  (Sumner)  Appleton.  After  graduating  in  1860,  he 
studied  at  the  Law  School,  taking  the  LL.  B.  degree  in  1865. 
He  devoted  himself  to  genealogical,  antiquarian,  numismatic, 
and  heraldic  studies.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Mass.  Histori- 
cal Society,  of  the  New  England  Historic  Genealogical  Society, 
of  the  Boston  Art  Club ;  a  founder  of  the  Eastern  Yacht  Club, 
and  of  Boston  Numismatic  Society ;  a  Fellow  of  the  American 
Academy.  From  18G5  to  1868  he  was  on  the  publishing 
committee  of  the  Heraldic  Journal.  Among  his  recent 
publications  are  "A  Century  of  the  United  States  Senate," 
1895;  "Gatherings  toward  a  Genealogy  of  the  Coffin  Family," 
1890.  He  married,  in  1871,  his  cousin,  Edith  Stuart  Apple- 
ton,  of  Baltimore,  by  whom  he  had  several  children. 

Mr.  Wm.  Sumner  Appleton.  Dear  Sir  :  —  At  a  meeting 
of  my  Class  on  Commencement  Day,  I  was  requested  to 
express  to  you  and  the  others  of  the  family  of  our  late  Class- 
mate, your  father,  their  sympathy  with  you  all  in  his  loss.  As 
our  numbers  decrease,  we  note  especially  those  who  have,  like 
your  father,  always  attended  our  meetings  when  they  could. 
We  rejoice  with  you  in  the  remembrance  of  everything  that 
he  was  able  to  do  for  his  college  and  the  community.  Please 
extend  our  sympathy  to  his  brother  and  sister,  and  believe  me 
yours  sincerely,  Charles   A.    Humphreys. 

Dear  Sir  :  —  Your  very  kind  and  sympathetic  letter 
arrived  this  morning,  and  has  touched  us  deeply.  My  father 
always  took  great  pleasure  in  speaking  to  us  of  his  Class,  in 
which  he  seemed  to  have  the  greatest  pride.  Attendance 
during  Commencement  Day  was  for  him  both  a  duty  and  a 
pleasure,  and  I  cannot  remember  his  absenting  himself  on  a 
single  occasion,  rain  or  shine,  excepting  during  a  few  years 
when  he  was  in  Europe.  Of  late  years  he  frequently  lamented, 
like  yourself,  the  sad  falling  off  in  the  number  of  survivors 
of  his  Class.  My  four  sisters  join  me  in  thanking  you,  and 
through  you  all  of  my  father's  Classmates,  for  your  generous 
appreciation  of  our  father,  and  for  your  kind  words  to  us. 
We  hope  you  will  make  our  thanks  known  to  them.  Believe 
me,  very  sincerely  yours,  Wm.   Simner  Appleton. 
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BATCHELDER,  FREDERIC  W.  190L  Health  not 
good.  Do  not  mention  it.  Wife  very  well.  I  weigh  10(1 
pounds.  Written  contributions  to  "Nature  Study,"  the  organ 
of  Mass.  Institute  of  Arts;  musical  criticisms  for  locals.  Last 
Hunimer  took  a  silver-wedding  trip  to  Italy,  Austria,  Switzer- 
land and  Germany,  with  Oberammergau  and  England.  There 
was  not  much  in  my  war  record. 

1902.  Health   is    better.     Have  written  various   articles. 

1904.  Health  poor.  Broke  down  completely  in  1903,  and 
confined  to  home  till  April,  11H)4.  Now  convalescent,  but  very 
careful.  Am  enjoying  the  out-of-door  life,  of  which  I  have 
been  deprived  for  a  year.  Have  written  scientific  articles  for 
local  periodical,  "Nature  Study."     Some  songs  not  published. 

1905.  Have  resumed  position  of  organist  and  director  of 
music  in  church,  Manchester.  Until  yesterday  I  had  hoped 
to  be  able  to  attend  our  Class  Dinner  to-morrow.  It  is  with 
the  most  intense  regret  that  I  give  up  this  opportunity  of 
meeting  once  more  the  boys  of  '56~'60,  the  ever-dwindling 
brotherhood  of  gray  heads  and  white  heads  and  bald  heads- 
My  health  is  still  very  negative,  and  my  physical  disabilities 
very  positive.  If  it  should  be  very  fine  weather  to-morrow  I 
may  change  my  mind  and  come.  Give  my  love  to  all  the 
boj's.  F.  W.   Batchelder. 

BOWMAN,  SELWrYN  Z.  1901.  Health  good.  Am 
sorry  I  can't  make  a  livelier  report,  but  at  Gl  life  is  not  par- 
ticularly lively  or  crowded  with  incident.  "One  dull,  unvarying 
round." 

1903.  I  continue  to  tramp  around  in  the  old  law  tread- 
mill ;  hard  work  as  the  years  increase,  but  I  keep  at  it.  I 
report  a  brilliant  record  of  "  nones." 

1904.  No  disease,  except  chronic  state  of  weariness  from 
the  everlasting  grind  which  makes  my  daily  life.  Can  do  u<> 
more,  unless  I  resort  to  fiction,  which  the  high  state  of  morality 
of  the  Class  of  '60  forbids.  You  are  well,  because  in  the  care 
of  a  good  doctor. 
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BRADLEE,  FREDERIC  W.  1901.  Well.  No  change 
in  anything. 

1902.  Fairly  good  health.     No  changes  to  report. 

1903.  Health  fairly  good.       TnUy  yours, 

Fred.   W.  Bradlee. 

1901.  Health  good,  and  daily  life  consists  in  keeping  as 
much  in  tho  open  air  as  possible,  to  attain  which  I  go  to  a 
warm  climate  in  the  winter  and  to  the  seashore  in  summer, — 
at  Nahant.     Am  in  Boston  a  few  weeks  spring  and  fall. 

1905.  Well.  I  sent  you  a  small  subscription  to  Class 
Fund,  because  I  am  scratching  around  to  raise  one  thousand 
for  the  Harvard  Endowment  Fund.     Greetings  to  all  the  Class. 

BRANDON,  LANE  W.  1901.  Am  well.  Have  the 
pleasure  of  announcing  birth  of  James  Brandon  Wood,  March 
25,  1901.  Have  recently  undergone  a  surgical  operation 
necessitated  by  a  gunshot  wound  received  in  battle  of  Chieka- 
mauga.  I  enclose  war  record  at  your  request.  Your  friend 
and  Classmate,  Lane  W.  Brandon. 

1902.  Health  V  Like  as  the  old  darkies  say, "very  painful," 
and  soon  I  will  have  to  claim  the  old  darky's  privilege,  that  is, 
to  do  nothing,  and  find  fault  with  the  doings  of  others.  With 
kindest  regards  to  Classmates. 

Belle  Brandon  Buchanan,  born  Dec.  1,  1901. 

1905.     No  news  from  Brandon  this  year. 

BURGESS,  THOMAS.  1901.  Retired  from  all  business. 
Health  fair.  No  news,  as  you  see.  It  is  something  to  be 
alive,  howover,  after  forty-one  years  since  graduation !  I  live 
in  Pan  now  altogether.     Yours  sincerely. 

1902.  No  change.     I  still  reside  in  Pau,  south  of  France. 

1903.  6  Place  Gramont,  Pau.  Nothing  new.  I  live 
altogether  in  Pau  now.  Have  no  business.  Have  never  mar- 
ried, and  have  no  family  history  to  record.  I  ride  a  great 
deal,  and  follow  a  pack  of  fox  hounds  that  is  kept  here. 
Health  fairly  good,  considering  advancing  years. 
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1904.  I  am  still  in  good  health,  although  I  have  reached 
that  age  when  one  Feels  that  be  needs  a  little  making  over  and 
refurbishing.  Live  abroad  almost  entirely,  in  Pau,  but  life  is 
uneventful     Still  unmarried. 

1905.  No  reply  to  secretary. 

CARTER,    EDWARD.     1901.     Not  heard  from. 

11)02.     Not  heard  from. 

1908.     Not  heard  from. 

1904  and  1905.     Not  heard  from. 

CLAPP,  HENRY  AUSTIN.  1901.  Health  good. 
Expect  to  print  a  series  of  papers  in  Atlantic  on 
"  Remiuiscences  of  a  Dramatic  Critic,"  beginning  August, 
1901. 

1902.  Health  good.  I  left  the  Boston  Daily  Adver- 
tiser iu  May,  1902,  and  am  employed  on  the  Boston  lb- raid 
as  dramatic  critic.  Have  got  out  a  book,  "Reminiscences 
of  a  Dramatic  Critic,"  published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co., 
May,  1902.  A  very  rare  work.     Sec. 

1903.  Seen  by  me  often.  In  fairly  good  health.  His 
wife  is  an  invalid,  and  he  has  given  up  housekeeping  for  the 
time.  He  still  lectures  even  more  brilliantly  than  ever.  His 
articles  in  the  Atlantic  have  a  wide  reputation. 

1904.  Henry  Austin  Clapp  died  Feb.  19th,  of  pneumonia, 
in  Boston.  He  was  born  in  Dorchester,  July  17,  1841,  and 
received  his  primary  education  in  the  public  schools.  In  the 
High  school  he  was  under  W.  J.  Rolfe,  the  well-known 
Shakespearian  scholar.  He  took  high  rank  in  the  Class  of 
1860  at  Harvard.  After  graduating  he  obtained  a  position 
as  teacher  in  the  Boston  Latin  School;  in  the  mean  time  he 
began  the  study  of  law.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War 
he  enlisted  as  a  private  in  Company  P,  of  the  44th  Mass. 
Vols.,  with  which  he  served  for  nine  months,  most  of  the  time 
in  North  Carolina.  At  the  expiration  of  his  enlistment  he 
returned  t<.  Boston  and  entered  the  Harvard  Law  School, 
where  he  graduated  with  honors  in  18(i4.  He  then  entered 
the  law  office  of  Hut  chins  k  Wheeler,  as  managing  clerk,  and 
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not  long  thereafter  opened  an  office  of  his  own.  In  1875  he 
was  appointed  assistant  clerk  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court 
for  Suffolk  County,  and  held  that  position  until  1887,  when  he 
was  promoted  to  be  clerk,  and  held  that  office  until  his  death. 
He  entered  journalism  in  1864,  when  he  wrote  book  reviews  for 
the  Huston  i  Idvertiser,  and  shortly  after  began  writing  editorials. 
In  1867  he  undertook  dramatic  criticism,  and  in  1868  he  was 
given  sole  charge  of  the  dramatic  and  musical  departments  of 
the  Advertiser,  succeeding  G.  B.  Woods  and  H.  M.  Ticknor. 
His  first  work  to  appear  in  book  form  was  a  biography  of 
Woods,  prefacing  a  series  of  essays,  sketches,  and  stories  by 
that  writer,  which  he  edited,  and  J.  R.  Osgood  published,  in 
1873.  Subsequently  Mr.  Clapp  became  a  frequent  contribu- 
tor to  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  Outing,  Every  Saturday,  and  other 
magazines  and  periodicals,  and  he  also  occasionally  wrote  for 
the  New  York  World,  Tribune  and  Sun.  His  contributions 
were  mostly  critical  essays,  on  actors  and  the  drama.  His 
papers  in  the  Atlantic,  revised  and  augmented,  were  published 
in  book  form  in  1902,  under  the  title  "  Reminiscences  of  a 
Dramatic  Critic."  In  1885  Mr.  Clapp  began  the  preparation 
of  a  series  of  lectures  on  Shakespeare,  which  he  subsequently 
delivered  in  many  cities.  On  May  1,  1902,  he  became  chief 
dramatic  critic  of  the  Boston  Herald.  He  appeared  on  the 
platform  in  all  the  important  Northern  and  Eastern  cities, 
among  his  lectures  being  eight  courses  delivered  before  the 
Lowell  Institute.  He  was  a  member  of  the  St.  Botolph  and 
Authors'  Club.  In  1894  Mr.  Clapp  received  the  honorary 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts  from  Harvard.  He  leaves  a  widow 
and  one  son,  Roger  Clapp,  '99. 

Clapp  rarely  appeared  with  the  Class,  because  he  was  a 
close  and  hard  worker.  Was  in  the  habit  of  attending  an 
opera  or  dramatic  performance,  then  appearing  at  the  office 
of  his  journal,  and  after  writing  out  carefully  his  criticism  for 
the  morning  paper  he  would  run  home,  or  to  the  house  of  a 
friend,  for  a  few  hours'  sleep,  before  appearing  in  court  to 
perform  his  duties  as  clerk.  He  was  devoted  to  his  parents 
and  sisters  while  living,  all  of  whom  were  invalids,  and  all  of 
whom  needed  help,  and  his  extra  work  as  lecturer  and  dra- 
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matic  critic  enabled  him  to  meet  the  demands.  From  the 
time  he  and  I  used  to  converse  in  the  twilight  in  the  old 
dormer  room,  16  Massachusetts,  in  the  Sophomore  year,  we 
hav<  been  :is  brothers.  He  had  the  purest  heart  and  tlio 
noblesl  bouI,  and  was  utterly  unselfish.  It  is  hard  to  say  who 
in  the  ('lass  had  a  more  brilliant  intellect.     God  rest  his  soul! 

Secretary. 

COPELAND,    WILLIAM     ELLERY.      1901.       At  Co- 

ative    colony.      Fairly   well;  not  entirely  over  effects  of 

grippe.      Am    President  of    Co-operative    Brotherhood,   with 

ib<  is  all  over  the  country.     Am  editing  the  Co-operatwe 

Organ.     Greetings  to  all,  from  the  member  farthest  away  in 

this  country.     Will  come   when  government  owns  railways. 

Dear  Driveu  :  —  It  will  soon  be  time  for  the  reunion  at 
Commencement,  and  I  want  to  let  the  Class  know  that  I  am 
alive  and  have  not  forgotten  '60,  though  the  whole  continent 
being  between  me  and  Cambridge,  I  cannot  meet  them. 
Moreover,  I  am  in  a  place  where  we  have  no  money,  so  that  I 
have  not  the  wherewithal  to  purchase  a  ticket  to  convey  me  to 
you.  I  think,  however,  that  the  prospects  of  the  Government 
ownership  of  railroads  is  growing  nearer  its  final  solution. 

Yours  truly,  W.  E.  Copelam*. 

!'.!()2.  Health  is  good,  except  rapidness  of  my  .heart  gives 
me  some  trouble.  I  appreciate  the  poem,  but  have  precious 
litl!>-  hair  left  on  my  head  to  grow  gray.  Am  still  working 
and  writing  for  the  Brotherhood,  Burley,  Washington. 

1903.  I  am  editor  and  lecturer.     Wrote  an  article  in   the 
pendent   of  Feb.  5th,  on  the  Cooperative    Brotherhood. 

Am  fairly  well,  but  not  strong,  though  sound. 

1904.  Copeland  died  March  30,  1004;  apoplexy. 

My  Dear  Dr.  Driver:  —  After  an  extended  absence  from 
home,  I  found  your  letter  of  the  thirteenth  of  April  requesting 
particulars  of  Mr.  Copeland's  life  and  works.  I  mailed  you  a 
copy  of  the  <  'u-hji.  r<<i<<r  and  have  asked  Mr.  Jones  of    Unity  to 

i  you  a  copy  of  thai  paper,  which  contains  words  that  are 
most  satisfactory  to  us,  his  family.  Mr.  -Jones  understood  Mr. 
Copeland  to  a  wonderful  degree.     Thank  you  for  your  kindly 
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words  of  sympathy  and  friendship  for  him.  I  am  very  glad 
you  wrote  them,  for  he  frequently  spoke  most  lovingly  of  you. 
So  often  through  the  past  years  that  I  have  long  hoped  to 
sometime  know  you  a  little  for ,  myself.  His  life  has  been  a 
most  beautiful  one,  and  we  are  all  glad  with  our  whole  hearts 
that  he  has  slipped  away  just  as  he  wanted  to  go,  in  full  har- 
ness, cpiietly,  quickly,  in  the  beautiful  Sound  country  that  he 
loved  so  well.  Our  children  are  grown  and  unmarried.  Helen 
Waterston  and  Arthur  Townsend.     Very  sincerely  yours, 

Caroline  Copeland. 
The  sudden  death  of  Rev.  William  Ellery  Copeland,  which 
occurred  at  Burley,  in  the  state  of  Washington,  on  the  30th  of 
March,  leaves  another  gap  in  the  ranks  of  the  Old  Guard  that 
pioneered  liberal  ideas  in  the  West.  He  fell  from  a  stroke  of 
apoplexy  while  at  work  on  his  new  home  in  the  Co-operative 
Community,  of  which  he  was  an  enthusiastic  as  well  as  a  use- 
ful member,  finding  a  congenial  task  in  the  editorial  depart- 
ment of  the  Co-opemtor,  published  in  the  interest  of  thai 
Brotherhood.  Mr.  Copeland  was  born  to  be  a  pioneer.  He 
was  restless  iinless  on  the  march ;  he  was  happy  on  picket 
duty,  and  had  the  iinf ailing  supply  of  cheer,  enthusiasm  and 
hope  necessary  to  one  occuipying  such  a  post.  Born  in  Rox- 
bury,  Mass.,  sixty-six  years  ago,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege in  18G0,  a  member  of  a  famous  class,  he  promptly  enlisted 
as  a  soldier  in  the  Civil  War  and  saw  active  service  in  the 
Forty  -  fourth  Massachusetts.  He  entered  the  Harvard 
Divinity  School  in  18t>3,  and  three  years  later  took  up  the 
work  of  an  Unitarian  minister,  which  soon  earned  him  West. 
During  the  following  thirty  years  he  was  pastor  of  a  number 
of  parishes  in  Maine,  Kansas,  Nebraska  and  Oregon,  settling 
in  Tacoma  in  1890.  For  several  years  he  has  made  his  home 
in  Bentley,  and  for  some  time  has  been  the  editor  of  a  montlily 
magazine  published  in  the  interests  of  socialistic  co-operation. 
Emporia  and  other  points  in  Kansas,  Lincoln  and  Omaha, 
Nebraska,  knew  his  heroic  service.  On  the  crest  of  the  west- 
ern wave  he  was  carried  to  the  Pacific  coast,  where  his  Unita- 
rianism  became  more  and  more  merged  into  the  philosophic 
and  sociological  movements,  so  naturally  affiliated  therewith. 
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It  whs  not  easy  to  fix  a  label  on  Mr.  Copeland.  He  was  not 
the  man  to  inspire  trust  or  to  draw  much  support  from  any 
headquarters;  indeed,  he  was  not  of  tbe  " successful "  kind ; 
there  is  not  much  chance  for  "building"  on  tbe  picket  line; 
but  Mr.  Copeland  succeeded  beyond  success,  because  always 
and  everywhere  he  was  beloved  by  tbe  few,  and  had  himself 
known  the  joys  of  a  loving,  trusting  heart.  As  already 
intimated,  he  know  the  boundless  inspirations  of  one  who  had 
a  passion  to  think  ;  who  was  a  tireless  seeker;  he  was  ever  in 
quest  of  the  Holy  Grail  and  always  in  league  with  the  intangi- 
ble and  a  devotee  at  the  shrine  of  spirit.  He  was  not  afraid 
<it  "bugaboo"  words  "Spiritualist,"  "theosophist,"  "social- 
ist," were  words  that  did  not  scare  him,  but  which  did  not  in 
his  mind  carry  him  beyond  the  loyalties,  fellowships  and  tra- 
ditions of  his  Unitarian  antecedents  and  comrades.  In  bid- 
ding farewell  to  the  comrade  of  many  years,  we  can  but 
rejoice  at  his  happy  going  hence;  it  is  surely  as  he  would 
wish.  Could  he  have  anticipated  his  going  hence  by  a 
moment,   he  doubtless  would   cheerfully   have   exclaimed : 

"  If  my  bark  sink 
"lis  to  another  sea." 

DRIVER,  STEPHEN  WM.  Farwell  Place,  Cambridge. 
1901.  Does  his  full  work.  Had  malaria  in  July  and  went  to 
Barre,  where  he  threw  it  off.  Purchased  a  lovely  house  on 
James  street,  Barre,  for  his  daughter's  Xmas  present.  Wrote 
two  poems. 

1902.  Doing  full  work;  had  no  sickness  this  year.  Spent 
the  summer  in  the  new  house,  "Applehurst,"  Barre.  Prac- 
ticed medicine  in  Petersham  for  ten  days.  Made  some  long 
country  doctors'  visits  over  the  hills.  One  at  2  o'clock  a.  m., 
in  the  eight,  by  light  of  the  rising  morning  star.  Wrote  two 
Latin  hymns,  "Carmen  Paschalis,  Precatio  Paschalis." 

1903.  On  full  duty.  Had  three  days  of  grippe  in  the 
house  the  rest  in  the  carriage,— two  weeks.  Am  spending 
the  month  of  August  in  Barre  home,  "Applehurst,"  writing 
up  this  record.     Write  aboul  two  poems  a  year.     This  year 

Lilycrofl       and    "Orange  Lily." 
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190-4.  Have  been  on  duty  days,  evenings  and  Sundays  for 
eleven  months  ;  lost  one  day's  time  with  a  plnerodynia.  Came 
back  to  work  before  end  of  vacation  a  little  tired,  but  came 
up  on  work.  Have  not  let  up  yet  in  professional  activity. 
Play  golf  in  summer  at  Barre  ;  wrote  "Maria  ad  Sepnlcram,"  a 
Latin  translation  of  an  old  hymn. 

1905.  Well.  Have  not  lost  a  day's  work,  laus  Deo !  Have 
lost  no  case  of  curable  disease  the  past  year.  Am  at  my  home 
in  Barre  this  day,  July  19th,  and  looking  out  on  old  Wachu- 
sett.  Have  had  the  great  pleasure  of  meeting  the  Class  at 
the  1905  Class  Dinner ;  a  memorable  occasion ;  a  pride,  a 
delight.  Have  written  one  English  poem,  "Springtide,"  and 
one  in  Latin,  iambic  metre,  "Salvatoris  Resurrectio."  Am  now 
enjoying  the  editing  of  the  Class  Report. 

FERNALD,  JAMES  C.  1901.  Health  good.  « Happy 
the  people  whose  annals  are  brief."  Am  writing  a  Primary 
Dictionary.  Conducting  a  department  in  Homiletic  lie  rip  a-. 
Two  sons  and  a  daughter  graduate  this  Commencement. 
Best  wishes  to  you  and  the  Class. 

1902.  Health  O.  K.  Outwork  most  of  the  young  fellows 
reading  proof  and  copy  till  ten  and  twelve  o'clock  at  night  for 
two  months  past,  and  good  for  more.  Onfy  hungry  for  enough 
of  it.  Lots  of  occupation  and  leave  honors  for  posterity. 
Have  finished  the  Standard  Primary  Dictionary, —  an  improve- 
ment on  all  predecessors.  Oldest  son,  Charles,  in  Pittsburg 
Law  school,  second  son,  Henry  B.,  government  teacher  in 
Philippines,  at  Gancis,  Northern  Luzon.  Eldest  daughter 
supervisor  of  art  in  schools  at  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.  Second 
daughter  in  Junior  class  at  Holyoke  ;  others  in  preparatory 
work.  Boy  seven  years  old  has  decided  to  go  to  Harvard. 
What's  the  use  of  growing  old  ?  Hearty  regards  to  the  sturdy 
veterans  of  '60. 

Friends  of  Rev.  James  G.  Fernald,  formerly  pastor  at 
Granville,  Springfield,  and  other  places  in  Ohio,  will  be  grieved 
to  learn  of  the  sudden  death  at  his  home  in  West  New  Brich- 
ton,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y.,  of  his  oldest  daughter,  Mary  G. 
She  was  a  young  woman  of  the  highest  promise  and  of  the 
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loveliest  Christian  character.     She  was  a  graduate  of  the  Art 

Department  of  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  had  been  supervisor 
of  art  in  the  schools  of  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  where  she  won 
exceptional  success,  and  had  begun,  with  the  brightest  pros- 
pects, her  work  in  a  like  situation  in  the  schools  of  Westfield, 
N.  J.  Ambitious  and  deeply  conscientious,  she  undertook  in 
her  new  situation  an  amount  of  work  that  overtaxed  her 
strength,  so  that  in  spite  of  all  that  care  and  skill  could  do, 
the  young  life  failed. 

1903.  Is  a  very  successful  writer,  as  his  works  are  of  a 
fine  order,  and  in  the  hands  of  Funk  &  Wagnalls  find  an 
extensive  circulation.  His  children  are  intellectually  brilliant, 
and  are  making  good  places  in  the  world. 

1904.  Honored  by  an  L.  H.  D.,  by  Denison  University, 
Greenville,  Ohio ;  Baptist  College  of  the  Middle  West.  Have 
published  "Connections  of  English  Speech,"  prepositions,  con- 
junctions, relative  pronouns  and  adverbs,  with  quotations 
illustrating  then-  correct  use.  300  pages.  Funk  &  Wagnalls. 
Am  well  and  busy.  Spent  winter  in  Washington,  D.  C,  and 
summer  in  Greenville.     Greetings  to  Classmates. 

1905.  Can  now  only  report  a  pocket  dictionary  nearly 
ready  for  the  press.  Four  or  five  other  books  to  follow. 
Most  cordial  remembrance  of  Classmates. 

James    C.    FeRNald 

EDITOR    OF  AUTHOR    OF 

Synonyms,  Antonyms,  and  Prepositions        English  Synonyms,  Antonyms, and  Prep- 

in  the  Standard  Dictionary  osiiions 

The  Students'  Standard  Dictionary  Thg  ^  Womanhood 

The  Intermediate- School  Dictionary  _,      _,       .      .  .      _,. 

The  Classic  Speller  Th°  Spa""'r''  '"  ,hgtor" 

Scientific  SUle-IAghts  The  burial  Republic 

associate  editor  of  The  ^ome  Training  of  Children 

The  Columbian  Cyclopedia  True  Motherhood 

FISKE,    CHARLES    H.     1901.     Health  good. 

1902.  Health  fan-.  Am  still  a  lawyer,  and  Lave  not  writ- 
ten anything  of  consecpaence. 

1903.  No  news  for  record.  "Is  fairly  well  for  an  old 
man."     Is  still  on  full  duty  in  business. 
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1904.  Health  fairly  good.  Am  still  in  the  practice  of  law. 
With  kind  greetings,  Yours  cordially. 

1905.  Owing  to  a  recent  family  bereavement  I  shall  not 
be  present  at  Dinner.  I  wish  you  all  a  inerry  time  at  the 
Dinner,  as  well  as  on  Commencement  Day. 

Yours  truly,         Chahles  H.  Fiske. 

FURNESS,  WILLIAM  ELIOT.  1901.  Health  good. 
All  hail  to  you  and  the  Class  grandchild,  Nancy  Foster  Porter, 
born  Dec.  5,  1900.  Wrote  a  paper  on  the  "Isle  of  Man" 
this  year. 

1902.  Health  good.  Am  still  at  my  work  as  lawyer. 
Eliot  Furness  Porter,  born  July  5,  1902.  Wrote  a  paper  on 
"  Rottenburg,"  read  before  Chicago  Literary  Club. 

1903.  Is  still  in  his  law  work.     Health  very  good. 

1904.  Grandson,  born  Feb.  10,  1904.  Edward  Clark 
Porter,  son  of  daughter  Ruth  and  James  Porter.  Health 
good  and  life  uneventful. 

1905.  Hope  to  be  present  at  Class  Dinner.  He  was  and 
appeared  happy,  strong,  youthful.  Spoke  at  Dinner,  wittily 
and  wisely. 

GANNETT,  WILLIAM  C.  1900.  Thank  you  much 
for  the  Class  Report.  We  all  know  that  it  takes  a  lot  of 
lifetime  to  make  a  book  of  130  pages,  with  so  much  detail  in 
it.  Happy  we  in  our  Secretary !  It  is  not  often  one  wants  to 
read  every  page  of  a  book,  but  I  do  of  this.  I  have  read, 
however,  only  enough  to  get  a  sense  that  we  are  a  happy  set 
of  fellows ;  to  judge  by  what  we  own  up  to,  earth  seems  to 
have  been  a  warm  nest  for  most  of  us.  Another  thing  —  how 
good  it  is  to  see  the  father-joy  welling  out  through  the  pages, 
over  this  daughter's  prize  and  that  son's  graduation,  etc. 
If  life  gives  us  children,  we  have  to  die  altruists !  With  love 
and  all  good  wishes  to  the  man  who  gives  us  his  picture  with 
the  report.  W.  C.  Gannett. 

1901.  Good  health  and  none  to  spare,  considering  age. 
I  hope  you  are  well,  and  happy,  too. 
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1002.  "Maxell  30.  Thank  you  very  much  for  sending 
ine  the  record  of  the  Class  of  'GO.  One  of  the  noblest  men 
who  ever  lived  is  Gannett,  Harvard,  'GO.     Cordially, 

B.  H.  Arnot." 

Good  for  the  poem.  The  world  is  not  done  with  us  until 
we  are  done  with  the  world.  I  find  myself  oftener  and  oftener 
wishing  I  were  young,  enjoying  those  who  are  young.  Yes, 
glorying  in  the  brave  new  life  of  the  young  men  and  women ; 
repeating  Browning's  Ben  Ezra  : 

"Grow  old  along  with  me; 
The  best  is  yet  to  be. 
The  last  of  life  for  which  the  first  was  made." 

All  the  same,  thank  you  for  the  sweet  and  noble  Psalm. 

1903.  As  to  marriages  of  children  he  says,  "  None ; 
absit  omen  !  "  Occupation  ?  Same.  Few  honors  in  retrospect, 
none  in  prospect.  Has  written  little.  Miscellaneous  ?  "  That  is 
the  whole  of  it  and  very  pleasant."  Health  is  good  and  enjoy 
work  as  much  as  ever.     Yoiu-s,  with  all  good  greeting  to  Class. 

1904.  Health  good.  Life  happy.  World  growing  more 
beautiful  as  my  eyes  grow  more  used  to  it.  Better  wait  for 
my  picture  until  there  are  no  more  to  be  taken. 

1905.  Well.  Can  not  be  at  Dinner,  but  give  my  love  to 
my  dear  Classmates  when  you  happily  meet. 

HASELTINE,  FBANK.  1902.  Health  excellent. 
Thanks  for  your   fine  verses.  H. 

1903.  My  health  is  very  good.  I  wish  you  and  the  Class 
all  sorts  of  good  things. 

1904.  Dear  Doctor  :  —  Have  received  the  Latin  verses, 
and  read  with  pleasure ;  hope  you  may  celebrate  many  a 
"Nowis  Aim ns"  again.  Health  is  good.  I  travel  a  great 
deal  Was  not  Ion  Perdicaris  a  classmate  of  ours?  How 
famous  we  are ! 

1905.  My  dear  Driver:  —  I  am  sorry  that  I  shall  not  be 
at  the  Dinner,  as  I  am  leaving  for  the  summer  next  month, 
and  am  going  to  France.  I  have  nothing  new  to  send  you. 
I  hope  that  <10  may  have  a  successful  reunion,  and  a  fair  day. 
Always  sincerely,  Frank  Habeltine. 
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HASLETT,    AUDLEY.    1901,  Dec.  20.    Received  of  Miss 

Ellen  S.  Huslett  the  following  : 

Dear  Sir  :  —  I  wish  to  announce  the  death  of  my  brother, 
Dr.  Audley  Haslett,  which  took  place  suddenly  of  heart  trou- 
ble on  July  9,  1901,  at  the  Baths  of  Lucca,  Tuscany,  Italy. 
Yours  respectfully,  Ellen  S.   Haslett. 

We  have  never  seen  Audley  at  Cambridge  since  gradua- 
tion. He  was  a  bright,  happy  fellow  in  college,  and  liked  by 
all.     Howland  writes,  date  of  August  0,  1901 : 

My  dear  Driver  :  —  A  notice  in  to-day's  N.  Y.  Herald 
is  the  first  intimation  I  have  had  of  Haslett's  death.  When  I 
last  saw  him,  not  long  ago,  I  thought  how  well  and  youth- 
ful he  appeared,  with  the  same  roiling  gait  he  had  forty  years 
ago,  and  the  same  pleasant  and  courteous  manner.  I  am  told 
he  was  highly  esteemed  by  his  professional  associates  in 
Brooklyn.     Yours  truly,  Horace  Howland. 

1902.  At  Class  meeting,  Commencement,  the  Class  passed 
resolutions  of  sympathy  and  appointed  Wetmore  to  write  a 
memorial  letter  to  sister  and  family. 

HAUGHTON,  JAMES.  1901.  Health  good.  Am  on 
standing  committee  of  Diocese ;  have  printed  two  sermons. 
Sail  for  Europe  with  wife  and  second  daughter  (unmarried), 
June  15th.     Good  luck  to  you  and  the  Class. 

1902.  Can  not  complain  of  my  health.  Thanks  for  the 
"  World's  Life."  Send  wishes  for  all  the  Class  that  remain. 
Daughter  Marie  married  to  Duncan  Spaeth,  Ph.  D.,  Prof. 
Central  High  school,  Philadelphia,  June  19,  1902.  Son  Victor 
had  a  son  born  in  Clinton,  Mass.  ;  James  Haughton.  Many 
thanks,  old  friend,  for  your  touching  poem.  I'm  not  very 
gray  outside,  but  inside  sometimes  feel  cpiite  gray  and  wizzled 
up.  My  "step"  is  not  at  all  "slow."  I  go  up  stairs  two  or 
three  steps  at  a  time ;  would  try  to  make  it  four,  if  a  '60  man, 
yourself  for  example,  were  at  the  top,  waiting  to  greet  me. 
I  believe  in  some  ways  I  am  doing  better  "work"  than  ever, 
but  sometimes  it  comes  over  me   that  it  is,  or  ought  to  be, 
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work  nearly  "  done,"  so  your  tine  verses  came  very  near  to 
my  heart.  And  may  we  all  end  as  well  and  linely  as  the 
\  rises   do. 

1903.  It  is  pleasant  to  see  your  handwriting  again,  and 
would  be  pleasanter  to  see  your  face,  and  those  of  the  other 
Classmates,  on  the  24th.  Nothing  new  to  record,  except 
re-election  to  standing  committee  of  Diocese. 

1904.  Still  have  only  seven  children  and  seven  grand- 
children ;  my  health  is  in  many  respects  better  than  it  was  in 
College,  or  even  since.  I  do  as  much  work  as  ever.  Best 
greetings  to  all  the  boys. 

1905.  I  cannot  be  with  you  on  the  interesting  anniversary. 
Please  remember  me  most  kindly  to  all  who  are  there ;  give 
my  good  wishes,  and  say  I  shall  think  it  a  privilege  to  have 
theirs. 

HAYDEN,  HOKACE  J.  1900.  Hayden  died  Dec.  7, 
1900.  New  York,  Dec.  7. — Horace  J.  Hayden,  vice-president 
of  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  Railroad  Company, 
was  instantly  killed  to-night  at  his  home  in  West  Seventy- 
sixth  street.  Servants  found  the  body  of  Mr.  Hayden  lying 
in  the  yard.  A  window  in  the  fourth  story  was  open,  and  it 
is  thought  Mr.  Hayden  fell.  Mr.  Hayden  lived  with  his  wife, 
two  sons  and  a  daughter  in  a  handsome  brownstone  house 
near  Riverside  Drive.  It  was  said  that  he  was  subject  to 
attacks  of  shortness  of  breath,  and  it  is  supposed  that  he  had 
been  seized  with  one  of  these  attacks  and  had  opened  the 
window  to  get  fresh  air.  When  picked  up  he  was  fully 
dressed,  and  the  body  was  yet  warm.  His  head  had  been 
crushed  in.  Mrs.  Hayden,  the  widow,  is  a  sister  of  Mrs. 
Richardson,  the  widow  of  the  well-known  Boston  architect 
of  that  name.  Mr.  Hayden  is  reputed  to  have  been  a 
millionaire.  One  of  the  sons  is  said  to  be  at  present  traveling 
in  Spain.  The  other  son  is  connected  with  the  New  York 
Central  &  Hudson  River  Railroad  Company.  He  was  not  at 
home  when  the  accident  happened.  Mr.  Hayden  was  director 
of  about  twenty  transportation  companies  in  this  city  and 
State.     He  was  born  in  New  England  62  years  ago,  and  was 
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a  graduate  of  Harvard  in  the  Class  of  '60.  Daring  the  Civil 
War  he  was  major  in  the  fourth  Regiment  Artillery,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  war  joined  the  regular  army.  Later  he  became 
connected  with  a  "Western  railroad,  and  then  with  the  Boston 
&  Albany  railroad,  and  subsequently  with  the  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio  Railroad  Company.  About  20  years  ago  Harden  was 
made  general  traffic  manager  of  the  New  York  Central  & 
Hudson  River  road.  For  the  past  few  years  he  had  been 
second  vice-president  of  that  road. 

Resolutions  on  the  Death  of  H.  J.  Hoyden,  '60. 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  directors 
of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  railways  on  the  death  of  Mr. 
H.  J.  Hayden,  second  vice-president  of  the  New  York  Central, 
and  that  company's  representative  in  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  board  : 

Resolved,  That  in  the  death  of  the  late  Horace  J.  Hayden, 
his  associates  upon  this  Board  have  lost  a  loyal  friend,  and  an 
earnest  colleague,  and  the  Executive  Committee  a  careful 
adviser.  In  the  business  of  the  Board  he  was  prompt,  saga- 
cious, and  thorough ;  he  possessed  the  absolute  confidence  of 
his  associates ;  his  integrity  was  granitic,  and  his  charming 
manner  endeared  him  to  all  who  were  brought  in  contact  with 
him. 

Edmund  Wetmore  wrote  a  memorial  letter  in  behalf  of  the 
Class  to  the  family.  Hayden  and  I  were  very  closely  related 
in  the  Harvard  Glee  Club  and  College  Choir.  He  sang  first 
bass  and  was  very  musical.  Kept  it  up  with  his  children  and 
had  quite  a  home  orchestra.  His  letters  to  me  were  full  of 
Class  affection.  Secretary. 

HINCKLEY,  HENRY.  1901.  Health  very  good  indeed. 
Daughter,  Elizabeth  J.  Hinckley,  married  to  Frederic  L.  Burn- 
ham  June  28,  1900.  Mr.  Burnham  is  supervisor  of  drawing, 
New  Haven,  Conn.  Am  assistant  pastor  of  Ruggles  Street 
Baptist  Church.  Am  one  of  the  executors  of  Daniel  S.  Ford's 
estate. 
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1902.  Health  good.  Ride  a  bicycle;  follow  old  Izaak 
Walton  in  my  recreation ;  try  to  make  good  use  of  my 
physical,  mental,  and  moral  strength.  Occupation  same  as 
before.  Born  Oct.  31,  1901,  a  son  to  Frederic  L.  Bnraham 
and  Elizabeth  J.  Hinckley,  named  Bradford  Hinckley  Bnrn- 
ham.  One  of  the  "little  ones  out  of  the  dawn"  into  the 
world's  new  life. 

1903.  Health  excellent.  Frances  Alice  Burnham,  born 
March  14,  1903,  daughter  to  F.  L.  and  Elizabeth  J.  (Hinck- 
ley) Burnham.  Am  still  executor  of  Ford  estate,  and  member 
of  various  organizations  and  committees. 

1904.  Am  pastor  at  large.  Still  honored  by  those  that 
love  me  best.  No  printed  books.  Am  holding  up  the  stand- 
ard of  '60.  Health  good.  If  I  am  as  young  as  I  feel,  35 
will  be  the  mark.  I  am  not  in  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf, 
surely,  but  mellowed  by  the  passing  years,  and  their  experi- 
ences.    I  am  trying  to  be  of  some  service  still. 

1905.  I  have  mislaid  Hinckley's  letter,  but  he  was  at  the 
Dinner  and  Holworthy  2.  He  was,  as  ever,  the  strongest  of 
the  strong,  the  cheerfulest  of  the  cheerful,  and  most  welcome 
of  the  welcome. 

HOLWAY,  WESLEY  O.  1901.  Health  good.  Born, 
a  little  daughter  to  my  son,  Charles  W.  Holway.  (No  names 
or  dates  given. —  Sec.)  Shall  reach  my  62d  birthday  June 
9th,  and  will  then  be  put  on  the  retired  list. 

1902.  I  am  as  fine  as  silk.  I  was  retired  a  year  ago. 
Browsed  among  books  for  a  month  or  two.  Was  disinclined 
to  take  up  ministerial  work  for  various  reasons.  My  son  has 
organized  the  Emery  and  Corundum  Company.  He  wished 
me  to  work  in  the  chemistry.  I  went  into  the  Boston  Tech 
as  si  special  student,  and  now  have  a  laboratory  of  my  own  in 
Colonial  Building.  Shall  attend  Summer  school  at  Tech? 
Isn't  it  ridiculous  that  an  Oldster  should  drop  back  and  ti*y 
to  koep  up  with  the  "World's  Life,"  but  I  enjoy  it? 

1909.  Working  on  rock  analysis.  Write  weekly  Sunday- 
school  notes  for  Zion's  Herald.     Have  done  this  for  21  years. 
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The  Class  baby,  Mrs.  L.  R.  Speare,  desires  to  visit  the  grounds 
Commencement  Day.  I  may  let  her  "peek"  into  the  window 
of  the  old  room  in  Holworthy.  She  would  be  welcome,  God 
bless  her !  Secretary. 

1904.  Still  pegging  away  at  Sunday-school  notes  for 
Zion's  Herald.  Have  a  quiet  laboratory  in  Board  of  Trade 
building,  where  I  do  rock  analysis,  and  experiment  on  oils 
and  starch;  occupation  and  not  a  business.  Health  O.  K. 
Shall  see  you  at  Commencement,  and  take  in  Fair  at  St.  Louis. 

1905.  Holway  was  prevented  by  a  slight  illness  from 
coming  to  Dinner,  but  appeared  at  Holworthy,  all  right. 

Health  excellent;  family  ditto.  Felt  keenly  Russell's 
death.  What  a  beautiful  tribute  that  of  Spaulding!  Was 
very  much  pleased  with  your  "Salvatoris  Resurrectio,"  and  its 
English  dress.  Have  laid  them  aside  for  quiet  perusal. 
Wonder  how  many  of  the  'Go's  can  versify  in  Latin,  and  how 
many  would  choose  for  their  topic  that  fundamental  truth  of 
the  Resurrection?     With  warmest  wishes  to  Class. 


HORNE,  CHARLES  A.  1901.  Health?  Haven't  seen 
the  doctor  lately.  Opportunities?  100,59.").  Honors?  None. 
Oue  lady  of  very  sound  judgment  just  said  that  I  grow 
younger  every  day.  This  happens  sonpe  et  iterumque  and 
denotes  that  I  am  approaching  second  childhood. 

1902.  Do  some  work. 

1903.  Health  excellent.  Intend  to  come  east  and  hope  to 
see  you. —  Did  not  see  him. —  Sec  One  year  ago  barely  sur- 
vived pneumonia  ;  no  spipirfcv  ;  I  am  in  tine  fettle. 

If  Alma  Mater  you  should  meet, 
Strolling  in  some  Cambridge  street, 
Give  kind  greetings,  night  or  morn, 
From  her  scapegrace,  C.  A.   Horne  ! 

1904.  Health  good.     Same  old  biz.     All  else  zero. 

1905.  I  reached  Boston  from  Albany  at  3  p.  m.,  Tuesday, 
27th  ult.,  with  the  purpose  of  reuning  with  '60,  but  I  had  a 
little  sensation  at  the  stomach,  which  I  feared  would  make  the 
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customary  (Mass  supper  unadvisable  and  imprudent,  notwith- 
standing the  presence  of  Dr.  Driver,  and  others  of  the  same 
vocation.  So  with  many  regrets  I  hied  away  from  the  Hub, 
Dinner,  Teddy,  Taft,  Choate,  etc.,  and  from  Driver,  the  good, 
the  modest.  But,  Stephen,  it  is  possible  I  may  see  you  before 
I  return  to  Albany.  Nothing  special  to  report.  I  am  still 
vice-principal  and  Prof,  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  the  Albany 
High  school,  with  which  I  have  been  connected  37  years. 

HOWLAND,  HORACE.  1901.  Was  married  many  years 
ago.  Was  born  in  1839,  and  have  not  been  born  since.  Still 
live.  I  attend  to  my  own  business;  am  a  member  of  two 
book  clubs.     Am  pretty  well. 

1902.  Health  all  right. 

1903.  Since  last  June,  have  had  my  full  share  of  trouble. 
My  son  had  severe  typhoid  fever,  and  was  three  months  off 
duty.  My  daughter  was  operated  upon  for  appendicitis.  Am 
as  well  as  could  be  expected,  and  enjoy  repose  of  the  country, 
"far  from  the  maddening  crowd."  Kindest  regards  to  all  the 
Class. 

1905.  Sent  warmest  greetings  to  Class,  and  regrets  at  his 
absence,  in  a  telegram  read  at  Class  Dinner. 

1905.  Thanks  for  your  letter  and  its  enclosures  of  your 
poems.  As  to  myself,  I  have  only  to  report  that  I  have  John 
Hay's  "incurable  disease  —  age,"  with  the  addition  of  rheu- 
matism at  times.  I  am  much  interested  in  our  town  affairs, 
as  wo  have  just  succeeded  in  getting  established  as  a  Borough, 
after  a  contest  in  the  Legislature.  I  have  been  appointed 
President  of  the  School  Board,  and  we  expect  to  have  a 
first-class  schoolhouse  before  next  winter,  with  an  "up-to-date" 
equipment.  My  son  was  married  last  winier  to  Mrs.  Estelle 
.Jennings  at  Pasadena,  Cal.  Once  in  a  while  I  do  a  little 
singing  at  home,  and  my  wife  is  kind  enough  to  say  that  I 
am  as  good  a  singer  as  I  ever  was.  Perhaps  that  is  not 
saying  much.  I  will  always  take  an  interest  m  Class  matters, 
and  trust  you  will  keep  me  informed.  "Let  us  Classmates  be 
forever." 
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HUMPHREYS,  CHARLES  A.  1901.  Fairly  good 
health.  A  granddaughter  bi  m  March  7,  1901.  Catherine 
Elizabeth  Corey,  fco  Cheater  and  Sarah  Humphreys  Corey. 
Preach  now  and  then.  Paper  read  before  the  Military  Order 
of  the  Loyal  Legion,  "Chaplain  in  the  Field,  Camp  and 
Hospital."  Love  and  good  wishes  to  you  and  the  Class. 
Have  written  a  record  of  live  hundred  pages  on  campaigns  in 
which  I  was  engaged  and  given  them  all  in  lectures;  can  not 
reduce  them  to  a  sketch.  The  details  already  given  in  Class 
reports  will  have  to  suffice. 

1902.  With  great  care  I  keep  well.  Gave  up  pastorate. 
Preach  occasionally  for  brethren  who  need  a  rest  or  help. 

1903.  Have  had  grippe  and  am  now  at  the  mountains  to 
recruit.  Spent  leisure  of  last  winter  studying  maps  of  the 
Adirondack*,  so  as  to  be  able  to  recognize  all  the  peaks  from 
Mt.  Philo,  where  I  now  am.  M}r  brother  owns  the  mountain, 
and  my  sis'er  has  bu.lt  a  tower  upon  it  from  which  most  of 
the  Adirondacks  and  Green  mountains  can  be  seen. 

1904.  As  I  lost  my  only  son  I  have  been  very  happy  in 
the  birth  of  a  grandson  to  bear  my  name,  Charles  Humphreys 
Barry,  in  Chicago,  March  4,  1904,  son  of  Edmund  D.  and 
Catherine  Humphreys  Barry.  Writing  a  few  metrical  pieces 
and  sketch  of  the  life  of  my  pastor,  Nathaniel  Hall  Dorches- 
ter. Cannot  be  with  you  this  year,  but  will  have  my  strength 
for  1905.  Health  poor;  have  weak  heart.  I  have  just  fin- 
ished a  chart  of  the  Adirondacks,  giving  the  names,  height, 
and  distances  of  all  that  can  be  seen  from  Mt.  Philo,  where  I 
am  staying.  This  chart  I  have  put  under  glass  in  a  frame 
and  have  installed  it  on  the  top  of  the  tower  at  the  summit. 
It  has  a  brass  indicator  which,  when  pointed  to  any  mountain 
on  the  landscape,  will  be  over  the  name  of  that  mountain  on 
the  chart,  and  will  tell  its  height  and  distance.  This  will  give 
pleasure  to  thousands  who  each  summer  visit  the  summit. 

1905.  Nothing  new  for  record.  He  came  to  the  Dinner 
looking  as  fine  as  ever. 

HUNNEWELL,  FRANCIS  W.  Have  heard  from  Hun- 
newell    every    year,  indirectly,  as    a   busy    man    and    zealous 
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churchman.  He  is  very  loyal  to  his  Class,  and  liberal  in  help- 
ing to  pay  the  expen  tes.  We  were  sure  of  seeing  linn  at  flu; 
Clans  Dinner,  the  cry  was,  "Where  is  Frank  Hunnewell?  " 
He  was  greatly  missed. 

HUNNEWELL,  JOHN  W.  1901.  Indirect  news  of 
bib   good  bealtb 

1902.  Is  well  and  prospering.     (Indirect  news.) 

1903.  Not   heard  from,  bnt  is  all  right. 

1905.  Frank  wrote  tne  and  sent  his  liberal  contribution 
to  fund. 

JOHNSON,  EDWARD  C.  1901.  Health  pretty  good 
for  an  old  man   of   61    years. 

1902.  Health  good ;  occupation  same.  Granddaughter, 
Alice  Lavalle,  died  Sept.  24,  1901,  1  year  and  10  months  old. 

1903.  June  2nd.  Health  good.  "  Give  a  cheer,  then, 
for   '60 ! "     Very  sincerely,  Edward  C.  Johnson. 

1904.  Am  in  pretty  good  health.  Daily  life  same  old 
story. 

1905.  Reports  no  change.  He  very  kindly  consented  to 
take  Sherwin's  place  as  Class  committee  man,  which  gratified 
us  all. 

KNAPP,  ARTHUR  MAY.  1903.  New  York,  Dec.  7th. 
Have  a  daughter,  Ayania  Marion  Knapp,  who  came  to  us  at 
the  very  convenient  age  of  4.  Ayania  means  white  iris.  Am 
editor  and  proprietor  of  the  only  American  journal  in  the  far 
East,  the  Japan  Daily  Advertiser;  have  left  the  paper  in 
charge  of  my  son  and  from  the  quality  of  the  numbers  that 
reach  me,  conclude  that  "absent  treatment"  is  good.  I  leave 
for  Japan  to-morrow;  possibly  I  may  he  on  in  1905,  if  for 
nothing  more  than  to  be  at  the  Class  Dinner.  To  you  and 
the  Class,  sincerely.  Ainni  k    M    Knapp. 

Arthur  did  not  appear,  and  so  did  not  open  his  "wonder 
bag"  before  us. 
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LELAND,  DANIEL  T.  S.  1900.  My  Dear  Stephen:  — 
I  thank  you  for  the  Class  Report;  it  is  splendidly  got  up,  and 
your  portrait  is  especially  satisfactory.  To  me,  the  Report 
possesses  especial  interest  for  having  verbatim  reports  of  the 
Dinner  speeches,  which  I  was  not  able  to  hear  at  the  time. 
They  were  very  tine  and  a  delight.  You  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  the  whole  thing. 

1901.  Accountant  at  desk  in  Street  Dept.,  City  of  Boston. 
Reside  at  Hotel  St.  Mark,  31  Bowdoin  street,  Boston.  Health 
tine. 

1902.  Health  fairly  good  at  61  years  of  age.  Hope  to 
see  you  all  at  Commencement.     He  did  not  appear.         Sec 

1903.  Address  and  occupation  the  same.  Have  joined 
Edward  A.  Kingsley  Post,  113,  G.  A.  R.  Health  fairly  good 
for  65  years. 

1904.  Report  a  good  state  of  health  at  the  age  of  66 ; 
feel  that  I  was  never  in  better  condition  for  work,  mentally. 
Life  of  easy  office  work.  My  leisure  is  spent  in  oil  painting. 
Read  much.  Indulgence  in  music  limited.  Look  forward  to 
reunion  in  1905. 

1905.  Nothing  new  ;  have  not  married  ;  have  not  had  any 
children. 

He  was  at  the  Dinner,  well  and  happy  as  a  king.        Sec 


MACKINTOSH,  HENRY  S.  1901.  My  health  is  better 
than  I  ever  remember  it  to  have  been  previous  to  the  past 
two  years.     Kind  regards  to  you  and  the  Class. 

1902.  Health  excellent.  For  the  last  few  years,  for  the 
tirst  time  in  my  life,  I  have  known  what  it  was  to  be  well. 
Every  one  who  reads  your  verses  admires  them.  I  am  sure  I 
do.  Weymouth  writes  to  me  because  he  is  in  "my  own, 
my  native  land," — Sandwich  Islands.  Now  that  they  are 
annexed,  does  the  Constitution  permit  me  to  be  President  of 
the  United  States?  I  am  a  good  deal  worried  about  tins. 
Have  revised  Prof.  Ward's  translation  of  Dr.  Harris'  "Clima- 
tology." 
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1903.  Health  excellent  Am  President  of  the  Harvard 
Club  of  Keene,  N.  H.,  and  President  of  Keene  Humane 
Society.  What  more  could  one  want?  It  is  always  pleasant 
bo  get  a  glimpse  of  your  monstrous  homely  writing,  even 
when  it  is  perfectly  illegible,  as  it  usually  is. —  My  amanuensis 
wrote  all  the  Class  circulars,  so  he  has  not  seen  niv  hand- 
writing  at  all. — Sec.  "Wasting  years"  have  not  thinned  this 
particular  member  very  much  for  my  waist  is  five  inches  larger 
than  it  was.  But  all  flesh  is  grass.  I'll  bet  my  bald  spot  is 
smaller  than  yours, —  Secretary  has  no  bald  spot. —  and  that  I 
dont  use  the  same  kind  of  hah1  dye.  Age  can  not  wither  me 
nor  custom  stale  my  infinite  variety,  because  I  smoke  a  corn 
cob.     If  you  do  not,  it  is  high  time  you  began. 

11)04:.  Am  very  well.  Poor  Clapp  !  He  was  a  great  honor 
to  '60,  and  is  a  great  loss.  He  always  used  his  talents  to  the 
utmost,  intellectually ;  morally  he  was  as  good  as  a  very  good 
woman.     What  better  epitaph  could  any  man  have? 

1905.  I'm  glad  to  see  your  homely  fist  again.  It's  the 
next  best  thing  to  seeing  your  homely  phiz.  We  have  had  a 
very  successful  year  with  our  work.  Last  winter  I  got  a  bill 
through  the  N.  H.  legislature,  giving  all  fines  in  prosecutions 
for  cruelly  to  the  Society,  to  be  used  for  our  work.  In  the 
past  four  weeks  we  have  shot  six  horses  and  rescued  eight 
children  from  neglect  and  starvation,  and  done  various  other 
things.  Our  Harvard  Club  here  numbers  108  men,  resident 
and  non-resident.  We  shall  have  our  midsummer  dinner  on 
the  fourth  Friday  of  July.  Ever  of  thee.  Ought  not  our 
whole  Class  to  be  Oslerized? 

MORSE,  JOHN  T.,  JR.  1901.  Health  all  right,  and 
hope  yours  is  the  same. 

1 '.)<>_!.  Health  good.  A  year  so  monotonous  that  it  ought 
not  to  count  on  the  score  ;  but  it  will. 

1903.     I  am  glad  to  hear  that  the  great  Class  of  '60  put 

i  so  gallantly  in  evidence  on  Commencement  Day.     I  don't 

know  why  I  wasn't  there.      1  ought  to  have  been.     It  was  an 

oious  punishment  to  inflict  upon  me, —  that  condemnation 

to  write  a  memoriam.     What  for  heaven's  sake  is  the  thing? 
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I  never  beard  of  any  such  custom,  and  not  knowing  for  what 
purpose  it  is  written,  I  hardly  know  how  to  write  it. 

He  wrote  a  memoriam  for  Lawrence,  and  did  it  very 
well. —  Sec. 

1904.  Marriages?  None,  by  reason  of  the  Statutes 
against  bigamy,  also  popular  prejudices.  Births?  Have 
abandoned  all  hope,  in  spite  of  the  lectures  of  our  Presi- 
dent on  "race  suicide."  Classmate  Weld  seems  to  preserve 
the  sanguine  spirit  of  youth.  Health  excellent  by  reason  of 
abstemious  habits.  Life  devoted  to  enhancing  the  welfare  of 
others.  Don't  forget  Perdicaris,  who  seems  to  be  in  the  way 
of  becoming  an  international  episode,  and  an  historical  fire- 
brand like  Helen  of  Troy. 

1905.  My  dear  Driver  :  —  I  respond  with  a  promptitude 
which  I  hope  you  will  admire!  I  have  not  much  to  con- 
tribute to  the  Report.  I  have  been  at  work  since  last 
summer  on  a  memoir  of  Colonel  Henry  Lee  (dear  to  all 
Harvard  graduates),  which  his  family  insisted  that  I  should 
prepare.  It  will  contain,  also,  selections  from  his  writings  and 
speeches.  It  will  be  published  in  the  autumn.  I  hope  all 
goes  well  with  you  and  the  Class. 

MUNSON,  MYRON  A.  1901.  Have  used  strength 
further  than  I  was  supplied,  with  the  appropriate  result, 
but  by  resting  came  to  the  customary  condition  of  body. 

1902.  Health  somewhat  reduced.  Still  keep  at  work.  I 
rested  by  compulsion  ten  weeks  last  fall.  Have  written  two 
discourses:  "Treatment  of  the  Body,"  "  The  Body  in  Refer- 
ence to  Mortality."  You  have  increased  my  obligations  and 
that  of  the  Class  by  "World's  Life." 

1903.  I  am  still  performing  routine  duty,  but  my  strength 
is  so  much  reduced  that  I  expect  to  discontinue  pastoral  serv- 
ice June  30th,  completing  this  year. 

1901.  Health  deficient.  Accordingly,  work  trivial  and 
fruitless.  Some  gain  lately  and  promise  of  greater  under 
new  treatment.  Work  in  garden  and  fruit  orchard.  Attend 
at  a  great  many  town  functions.  Watch  the  splendid  strug- 
gle of  Japan  against  her  burly  foe.     May  God's  just  wrath 
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be  warranted  on  a  great  liar!  I  have  been  investigating  the 
water  supply  of  Warren  for  the  United  States  geological 
survey. 

1905.  Munson  was  at  the  Class  Dinner  at  Hoi  worthy  2. 
He  looks  vigorous  and  tit  to  do  good  work  still. 

NELSON,  ALEXANDER  C.  1901.  Health  good,  with 
touches  of  rheumatism.  Shall  soon  complete  a  bulletin  of 
the  books  on  education  of  Columbia  College  Library.  Am 
writing  a  condensed  history  of  the  New  York  Library  Club. 
Am  one  of  editors  of  "Manual  of  N.  Y.  Libraries."  I  fear 
a  reduction  of  salary;  hoping  and  working  for  better  things. 
Have  been  named  "Consul  de  La  Cordes  Fratres,"  Federa- 
tion Internationale  des  Etudiants.  Section,  Etats  Unis,  ville 
New  York,  my  billet  dt  identite  bearing  date  5  May,  1901. 
As  soon  as  I  can  tind  time  I  will  write  my  experiences  of 
war  times.  I  shall  prepare,  this  season,  paper  for  American 
Historical  Association  on  "Experiences  of  a  Chairman  of 
Board  of  Reconstruction,"  under  Reconstruction  Act. 

1902.  June  12.  Have  received  honorable  mention  for 
my  exhibit  of  Astor  Library  Catalogue,  at  South  Carolina 
Inter-State  Exposition.  Health  excellent,  save  a  touch  of 
lumbago  now  and  then.  My  daughter,  Gertrude  Jane,  mar- 
ried August  18,  1901,  to  Clifford  Ross  Buck,  Philadelphia. 
Have  been  elected  a  member  of  the  Bibliographical  Societ}-  of 
Chicago.  At  the  Pan-American  at  Buffalo  was  awarded 
honorable  mention  for  Astor  Library  catalogue. 

1908.  Am  Reference  Librarian  Columbia  College  Library. 
Have  written  "Evolution  of  the  Bookcase,"  in  The  Churchman, 
"Libraries  of  Greater  New  York."  Works  on  bookbinding, 
practical  and  historical.  Examples  of  bookbinding  from  the 
16th  to  19th  century,  from  the  collection  of  Samuel  Putnam 
Avery.  I'm  sorry  not  to  have  it  out  in  time  to  send  a  copy. 
Am  in  excellent  health.  Next  month  will  complete  my  fiftieth 
year  from  the  time  I  began  work  as  a  librarian  in  Gorham 
Hall  Academy,  1856.  Love  and  best  wishes  to  all  the  fellows 
who  come  together  on  Wednesday. 
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15)04.  Well  and  hard  at  work.  Honors?  Elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  Library  Clnb,  in  honor  of  thin  being 
my  fiftieth  year  since  I  began  library  work.  In  addition  to 
"Catalogue  Raisonnee  of  Bookbindings,"  of  which  yon  have  a 
copy,  I  compiled  between  June  and  November  of  last  year, 
outside  of  regular  hours,  an  analytical  index  to  Vols.  1-25  of 
the  Educational  lierieie,  published  in  April,  containing  over 
14,000  entries  for  the  more  than  13,000  pages  of  the  Review. 
Will  S.  Monroe,  principal  of  the  State  Normal  School,  West- 
field,  Mass.,  writes  to  me  of  it:  "It  is  unquestionably  the  finest 
piece  of  analytical  indexing  that  I  have  ever  seen."  Had  an 
illustrated  article  on  "Public  and  University  Libraries"  in  the 
February  number  of  The  Bookman,  1904.  My  daily  life  is 
regular,  though  not  monotonous.  I  rise  in  time  for  a  7.30 
breakfast,  during  which  I  scan  The  Tribune,  start  at  8.30  for 
the  Library,  come  home  to  lunch  12.30,  and  quit  work  at  5.30 
p  m.  Dinner  at  6.30.  Spend  the  evening  in  extra  work,  when 
I  have  it  on  hand,  or  in  reading.  Half  a  dozen  times  a  year, 
perhaps,  go  to  the  theatre  or  opera.  Index  three  monthlies 
and  Littell  for  Poole's  Index.  At  the  Library  I  catalog  all  the 
Russian  books,  and  those  in  kindred  languages,  and  have  to 
keep  track  of  all  educational  books  and  pamphlets,  including 
college  catalogs,  for  a  card  continuation  of  my  Educational 
Catalog.  Nearly  all  enquiries  by  mail  are  referred  to  me  for 
answer,  and  all  sorts  of  questions  are  fired  at  me  constantly. 
For  example,  "What  is  the  depth  of  the  Illinois  river?" 
"Why  did  George  Eliot  write  novels?"  "The  consumption 
of  materials  in  New  York  City."  I  am  now  at  work  on  a 
"  Bibliography  of  Columbia  University  "  tor  the  sesqui-centen- 
nial  issue  of  the  Quarterly,  and  copy  is  called  for  at  once! 

C.   Alex.   Nelson. 

1905.     Nelson  was  at  the  dinner,  hale  and  hearty. 

New   York   Library   Club. 
President :   Charles  A.  Nelson,  Columbia  Univ.  Library. 

Secretary:  Miss  Edvth  L.  Miller,  Teachers  College,  West 
120th  St. 

Treasurer:  Henry  W.  Kent,  Metropolitan  Museum,  Cen- 
tral Park. 
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The  aimual  Dinner  of  the  New  York  Library  Club  was 
given  this  year  in  celebration  of  the  club's  20th  anniversary 
and  in  recognition  of  the  50th  anniversary  of  its  president's 
entrance  upon  library  work.  It  was  given  on  Thursday  even- 
ing, April  27,  at  the  Park  Avenue  Hotel,  and  proved  pleasant 
and  successful  in  every  way.  There  was  an  attendance  of 
about  150,  including  many  guests  from  out  of  town.  Mr. 
Nelson  presided,  and  introduced  the  various  speakers,  all  of 
whom,  in  the  course  of  their  remarks,  referred  to  the  length 
and  usefulness  of  his  activities  in  the  library  profession.  The 
after  dinner  exercises  were  opened  by  Melvil  Dewey,  who  was 
introduced  as  the  founder  of  the  club,  and  who  spoke  of  the 
great  changes  effected  in  library  affairs  during  the  past 
twenty  years,  and  the  bright  outlook  for  the  future.  Edmund 
Clarence  Stedman  read  a  poem,  which  he  said  had  been 
obtained  from  him  on  false  pretences  by  a  society  of  biblio- 
philes, and  which  he  was  determined  should  have  an  audience. 
Ion  Perdicaris  gave  an  interesting  account  of  his  capture  in 
Morocco  a  year  ago,  and  of  the  measures  taken  by  the  Ameri- 
can Government  for  his  release,  and  spoke  of  his  pleasure  in 
being  present  at  this  half-century  anniversary  of  one  of  his 
Harvard  Classmates.  The  other  speakers  were  Dr.  W.  H. 
Maxwell,  superintendent  of  schools ;  Professor  William  Henry 
Carpenter,  of  Columbia ;  Rev.  Dr.  Merle  St.  Croix  Wright ; 
and  Dr.  Ernest  Cushing  Richardson,  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Library  Association. 

At  the  close  of  the  speechmaking  the  executive  commit- 
tee of  the  club,  on  behalf  of  the  club  members,  presented,  to 
the  president  a  loving  cup,  in  commemoration  of  his  50th 
anniversary  in  library  work  and  in  token  of  their  affection 
and  regard.  The  presentation  address  was  made  for  the 
committee  by  Mr.  Arthur  E.  Bostwick,  in  verse. 

NICKERSON,  FRANKLIN.  1900.  Dec.  3rd.  Am 
delighted  with  your  picture  and  it  shows  little  change. 
The  Report  is  full  of  interest,  especially  that  of  the  Class 
Reunion.  Spaulding's  poem  is  full  of  the  true  inspiration. 
General  health  good ;  pain  in  the  arches  of  one  foot  for  a  year. 
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1901,  1902.     Well. 

1903.  Health  O.  K.  I  find  that  two  children  had  been 
missed  in  the  record,  Harold  Nickerson,  born  March,  1882, 
entered  Lawrence  Scientific  School  1901.  Arthur,  born  Oct. 
25,  1880,  died  April  25,  1885. 

1904.  A  certain  office  holder,  on  being  asked  if  his  duties 
were  onerous  said,  "  No,  there's  no  honor  in  'em."  There  is 
none  in  mine.  Health  good.  Daily  life  a  round  of  medical 
practice,  including  an  increase  of  business  at  the  jail.  By 
way  of   avocation  send   you  an  acrostic  on  "  Checkermints. " 

OSBORNE,  GEOKGE  S.  1901.  Osborne  died  at  his 
home  in  Salem,  Saturday  evening,  June  1,  1901,  aged  62, 
of  heart  failure.  He  was  a  son  of  the  late  Dr.  George  S. 
and  Sarah  (Whitwridge)  Osborne,  his  father  being  a  native 
of  Peabody,  while  his  mother  was  a  daughter  of  the  late 
Captain  Whitwridge  of  Salem.  He  was  eduucated  in  the 
Salem  schools,  and  was  fitted  there  for  Harvard,  which  he 
entered  in  1856.  In  1859  he  entered  the  Harvard  Medical 
School,  where  he  graduated  in  1862.  On  July  8,  1862,  he 
enlisted  in  the  First  Massachusetts  Cavalry,  and  became 
assistant  surgeon,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  March  17, 
1863.  On  Dec.  30,  1863,  he  was  promoted  to  major  and 
made  surgeon  of  the  Fifth  Massachusetts  Cavalry,  but 
resigned  May  7,  1864,  on  account  of  illness.  On  recovering 
he  returned  to  the  service  and  was  made  surgeon  in  charge  of 
the  hospital  transport  George  Leary,  continuing  until  Sept. 
28,  1865,  when  he  was  discharged.  He  spent  the  next  two 
years  studying  in  Vienna  and  Paris.  On  returning  to  this 
country  he  was  married  in  1868  in  Dedham  to  Sarah  Pollock 
Van  Brunt,  daughter  of  Commodore  Van  Brunt,  and  he 
immediately  began  practice  in  Peabody.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Second  Corps  Cadets,  serving  as  assistant  surgeon  of 
both  the  active  and  veteran  corps;  a  member  of  the  Loyal 
Legion,  of  a  private  club  of  physicians  in  Boston,  the  Salem 
Club,  the  Salem  Billiard  Club,  the  Misery  Island  Golf  Club, 
the  Salem  Country  Club,  the  Eastern  Yacht  Club,  the  Uni- 
versity Club,  and  of   the  Park  Street   Unitarian   Church   of 
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Peal »( xly.      He  was  for  a  time   medical  examiner  of  the  Dan- 
vers  aud  Peabody  district. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Class  on  Commencement  Day,  S. 
M.  Weld  was  chosen  to  write  a  memorial  letter  of  sympathy 
to  the  family. 

PALFREY,  HERSEY  G.  1901.  My  mother  died 
Aug.  25,  1900,  aged  87.  She  was  daughter  of  Rev.  Zaza- 
miah  Crosby  of  Charlestown,  N.  H.,  Class  1804.  Am  em- 
ployed in  the  Custom  House,  Boston.  Health  better,  except 
for  symptoms  of  Anno  Domini.    This  is  my  record;  not  much. 

1902.  Health  first  rate.  My  sister,  Mary  C.  Palfrey, 
died  Feb.  11,  1902.  Am  clerk  in  Custom  House,  Boston. 
Am  senior  member  of  Harvard  Club,  Haverhill,  Mass.  Wrote 
a  paper  on  "  Boston  Massacre  "  read  before  a  local  club.  I  do 
not  know  whether  I  am  glad  or  sorry  for  so  little  to  show  this 
year. 

1903.  Still  in  Custom  House.  Health  good.  The 
account  is  bald. 

190-4.  No  honor  save  64  and  a  gray  head.  Health  good, 
yet  should  not  like  to  shoulder  a  knapsack  and  march  20  miles 
a  day,  as  in  '02.  Being  clerk  in  Custom  House  spend  mere 
time  in  railroad  cars  than  I  like.  But  it  is  aU  in  the  game. 
"Palfrey  evidently  in  game."  Sec. 

1905.  Palfrey  was  at  Dinner  and  very  well  and  happy. 
Is  active  in  his  country's  service. 

PARSONS,  CHARLES  C.  Died  at  Hempstead  Oct.  IS, 
1900,  Julia  Michael  Parsons,  wife  of  C.  C.  Parsons ;  she  was 
born  in  Kanacaloa,  West  Virginia,  Nov.  0,  1839.  Her  Father 
was  Daniel  G.  Michael,  and  her  mother  Maria  Louisa  Wareth  ; 
ancestors  lived  in  Virginia  since  1700. 

1901.  Parsons  died  at  his  home,  Front  street,  Hempstead, 
at  10.30  p.  m.,  January  10,  1901,  of  heart  failure,  aged  (50 
years  and  7   months. 

Although  we  were  such  close  friends  in  College,  it  so  hap- 
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pened  that  aftor  graduation  Parsons  and  I  met  or  hoard  from 
each  other  only  casually  and  at  long  intervals.  I  know  prac- 
tically nothing  of  his  later  life  beyond  what  I  have  learned 
from  the  Class  Reports.  When  I  entered  College,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Sophomore  year,  I  took  my  seat  beside 
Parsons  in  the  various  recitation  rooms,  and  it  took  but  a 
short  time  for  me  to  discover  that  I  had  come  in  contact  with 
an  uncommonly  good  fellow.  In  the  Junior  year  we  had 
rooms  in  the  same  entry  of  Hollis,  and  so  saw  much  more 
of  each  other,  and  in  the  Senior  year  we  were  chums.  It 
would  have  been  difficult  to  find  two  men  in  the  Class  more 
different  in  character  than  we  were ;  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible to  find  two  who  lived  more  harmoniously  together. 
Soon  after  we  became  chums  we  had  a  frank  talk  together, 
each  recognizing  that  he  differed  in  many  ways  from  the 
other,  and  we  agreed  to  differ;  an  agreement  to  which  both 
rigidly  adhered.  While  in  college,  Parsons  had  a  fondness 
for  chemistry,  which  afterward  became  his  life's  work.  He 
was  one  of  a  class  of  some  dozen  or  fifteen  who  took  a 
chemical  course  in  the  laboratory  with  Prof.  Cooke  through 
the  Junior  year,  and  possibly  in  the  Senior  year  also.  If  he 
had  turned  his  attention  to  mechanics,  I  think  he  would  have 
been  equally  successful  as  a  mechanical  engineer.  I  remem- 
ber his  showing  me  drawings  of  several  mechanical  appliances 
which  he  had  invented.  He  took  a  course  in  the  Law  school, 
however,  more,  I  think,  in  accordance  with  his  father's  wishes 
than  his  own.  I  remember  his  telling  me  that  the  most  valu- 
able thing  to  him  that  he  learned  there,  was  how  to  use  books. 
The  last  time  we  met  was  at  the  Class  Supper  and  on  Com- 
mencement Day  of  1900.  Nothing  has  happened  to  me  since 
graduating  which  brought  my  college  days  so  vividly  before 
me  as  did  that  meeting  with  him.  He  had  matured,  of 
course,  but  excepting  the  natural  difference  between  twenty 
and  sixty  years  of  age,  he  was  the  same  delightful  fellow 
whom  I  remembered  so  well.  I  have  never  met  the  man  of 
whom  I  thought  so  much  as  I  did  of  Charles  Chauncey  Par- 
sons. Palfrey. 
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PRESBREY,  SILAS  D.  1901.  Am  in  good  health. 
Doing  my  full  amount  of  professional  work  and  have  noth- 
ing new  to  report.      Love  to  the  boys  of  '(50. 

1902.  Health  first  rate.  No  books  or  papers  of  conse- 
quence. 

1! »<>:>.  My  honors  are  few.  Health  pretty  fair.  Still  in 
practice  of  medicine  and  surgery. 

11)05.  "No  news  is  good  news."  He  was  at  the  Dinner 
and  in  full  health  and  vigor. 

RUSSELL,  HENRY  S.  1901.  All  well.  I  simply  can 
not  give  any  personal  facts  of  the  war.  The  54  deaths  of  the 
Class  members  only  emphasize  the  many  happy  years  since 
1800.  Everything  is  lovely  with  me.  This  world  has  fur- 
nished me  so  bountifully  that  I  dread  to  leave  it.  Two 
granddaughters  have  added  to  our  happiness  during  the 
year,  Sarah  Forbes  Apthorpe,  Ma}'  10,  1900,  Mary  Forbes 
Atkinson,  Dec.  19,  1900. 

1902.  Health  good.  Am  still  Fire  Commissioner.  Son, 
James  S.  Russell,  married  Emily  T.  Perry  of  Germantown, 
Pa.,  May  21,  1902.  Grandson,  Thomas  C.  Ainory,  born  Nov. 
30,  1901. 

1903.  Still  Fire  Commissioner  of  Boston  and  farmer. 
Honors  ?  As  ever  a  member  of  the  Class  of  1800.  Health 
good,  with  a  warm  future. 

1904.  January  3,  1904,  bom  Elizabeth  Tyson  Russell, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Savage  Russell  and  Emily  T.  Perry 
Russell.  No  deaths  in  family,  thank  Heaven.  Honors? 
ThicMy  surrounded  by  them.  Eleven  grandchildren  in 
America  and  France  just  crowd  the  Nations  to  the  wall. 
Excellent  health.  My  daily  life  is  singing  the  praises  of 
sixty  to  the  young. 

1905.  Henry  S.  Russell  died  Feb.  16,  1905,  of  grip  and 
pneumonia  at  191  Commonwealth  Avenue. 

Colonel  Russell's  lineage,  on  both  sides,  was  of  the  best 
New  England  type.  His  grandfather,  Jonathan  Russell  was 
Minister  to  Sweden,  charge  d'affaires  at  Paris,  Commissioner 
at  Ghent  to  frame  the  treaty  after  the  War  of  1812,  and  a 
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Representative  in  Congress.  George  Russell,  son  of  Jona- 
than, graduated  at  Brown  University,  studied  law  with  the 
distinguished  John  Sergeant  of  Philadelphia,  but  later  turned 
to  commerce  and  founded  the  house  of  Russell  &  Sturgis  in 
Manila.  Returning  thence,  after  eleven  years,  with  a  com- 
fortable fortune,  he  married  Sarah  (Parknian)  Shaw,  daughter 
of  Robert  G.  Shaw.  Thereafter  he  lived  at  West  Roxbury, 
and  later  on  his  estate  in  Jube's  Lane.  He  was  a  gentleman 
of  literary  taste,  and  of  note  and  influence.  Henry  Sturgis 
Russell,  the  first  son  and  second  child,  named  after  his  father's 
partner,  was  born  June  21,  1838,  at  Savin  Hill,  then  a  seaside 
resort  for  the  summer  months.  Henry,  always  more  pleasantly 
known  as  Harry,  in  early  boyhood  drifted  through  several 
schools,  of  which  one  was  that  of  Brook  Farm  where  the 
famous  Social  Experiment  was  then  in  progress.  Later  he 
studied  several  years  at  the  private  school  of  Mr.  E.  S.  Dix- 
well,  '28,  whence  in  1856  he  went  to  Harvard  College,  and 
graduated  in  18G0.  Though  little  addicted  to  book  learning, 
he  acquitted  himself  fairly  well  by  steadfastly  facing  the  duty 
of  study.  He  was  popular;  of  too  sober  a  temperament  to 
be  a  leader,  but  for  the  same  reason  highly  respected.  In 
1861  Russell  was  in  the  office  of  that  excellent  merchant, 
William  Perkins,  the  business  nursery  of  so  many  young 
Bostonians.  Promptly  joining  the  Fourth  Battalion,  he  went 
with  it  to  Fort  Independence,  in  Boston  Harbor ;  and  there, 
for  a  month,  he  was  thoroughly  drilled  by  Gen.  Thomas  G. 
Stevenson,  a  born  commander  of  soldiers.  From  this  admira- 
ble tutelage  he  passed  into  active  service  as  1st  Lieutenant  in 
the  2d  Mass.  Vol.  Infantry  (May  28,  1861) ;  Dec.  13,  1861, 
he  got  his  company.  His  first  serious  engagement  was  tit 
Cedar  Mountain  where  the  blunder  of  General  Banks  caused 
so  shocking  a  slaughter.  When  the  regiment  was  ordered  to 
retreat,  Capt.  Russell  performed  an  act  of  generous  loyalty 
to  his  dear  friend  Lieutenant  Colonel  Savage,  which  after- 
ward, at  the  Harvard  exercises  held  in  honor  of  the  graduates 
slain  in  the  war,  (July  21,  1865),  was  thus  narrated  by  Gov- 
ernor Andrew  :  —  "I  know  of  no  incident  of  more  perfect,  of 
more   heroic,  gentility,  bespeaking  a  noble  nature,  than  the 
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act    performed  by   one    Captain   of   the   2d    Mans, 
who,    standing    by    the   suit;    of   Lieutenant   Colonel  Savage, 
.     .     .     fatally  wounded,  not  believed  by   the   enemy   to  be 
worth   the  Baying,  refused  to  surrender  until  he  had  wrung 
i'i( mi  the  enemy    the  pledge   that   they  would,  in    capturing 
hi  in,     save    also    his    comrade    and    bear    him    back    to    the 
nearest   hospital;    declaring  that,  if  they  did    not,   he,    single 
handed  and    alone,    would    fight    it    out,   and   sell   his  life  at 
the  dearest    cost."       At   these    words    Col.     Henry  Lee,   '36, 
sprang     up     and    called    for    three    cheers    for    Col.    Harry 
Russell,    which    were    well    given.       Col.    Savage    diet!    of 
his    wounds     a    few     days    afterward,    and     later     Russell 
named    his    first-born    son    after   his    friend.     The    result    of 
Russell's  sacrifice  was  a  miserable  captivity  in  Libby  Prison. 
He  was  liberated  Nov.  15,  1862  ;    and  on  Jan.   22,  1863,  was 
made  Lieutenant  Colonel  of  the  2d  Mass.  Cav.     On  April  6, 
1864,   he   accepted  the   Colonelcy   of  the   5th   Mass.    Cav.,   a 
negro  regiment.     He  was  loath  to  leave  his  comrades  of  the 
Second  Cavalry  ;  the  advancement  in  rank  was  inconsiderable; 
the  command  of  colored  troops  was  then  little  desired.     The 
inducement,   however,  was    characteristic.      Between    Russell 
and  his  cousin,  Robert  G.  Shaw,  '60,  there  had  existed  since 
childhood  a  close,  even  a  romantic  friendship.     Shaw's  death 
at  the  head  of  his  colored  troops  at  Fort  Wagner  had  then 
lately    occurred ;    and    now    Russell,  taking  the    offered    Col- 
onelcy,  quietly  said  :   "  Bob  would  have  liked  to  have  me  do 
it,"  and  thus  simply   settled  the  matter.     The  Shaw  family 
bad  long  been  ultra-Abolitionists;    Mi*.  George  Russell,  more 
moderate,  was  yet  decidedly  anti-slavery.    Col.  Russell  shared 
his  father's  views,  insisting  always  that  the  war  was  for  the 
Union,    but   welcoming    the   disappearance   of   slavery    as   a 
happy  result.      It  was  at  the  head  of  this  regimen!    on  June 
15,    18(54,   before  Petersburg,   that   Col.  Russell  received  his 
first    wound,    a    severe    one;    but   he    also    received    special 
commendation  from    General  Graut  which  led,  a  year  later, 
to  bis  brevet  as   Brigadier-Genera]    of  Volunteers   "for  dis- 
tinguised    gallantry   and   good   conduct." 

On    .May    ♦).    1864,    Col.    Russell    married    Mary    Hathaway 
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Forbes,  daughter  of   the    Hon.  John  M.  Forbes.      Feb.   14, 
1865,  by  reason  of  illness  in  the  family,   he    left    the  army, 
and  entered  his  father-in-law's  firm,  where  he  remained  three 
years,    but    developed    little    taste    for   business   and    gladly 
escaped  to  more  congenial  pursuits.     He  established  at  West 
Roxbury  the  famous  Home  Farm  ;  which  two  years  later  he 
removed  to  his  handsome  estate  midway  between  Milton  Hill 
and  the   Blue    Hills,   where    he  passed   the  rest  of  his  life. 
Here  he   indulged   his  passion  for  horses,  built  fine  stables, 
laid  out  broad  pastures,  and  kept  some   of  the   most  famous 
trotting  stallions  in  the  country,  notably  Fearnaught,  Smug- 
gler and  Edgemark.     Later  he  turned  his  attention  to  Jersey 
cattle.     In  1878,  he  accepted,  from  Mayor  Pierce,  the  position 
of    Chairman  of  the  Board   of    Police   Commissioners.      The 
Police,  hitherto  managed  by  an  aldermanic  committee,  had  of 
course  sunk  into  a  pitiable  condition,  from  which  Russell  was 
expected  to  retrieve  it  by  his  great  faculty  for  organization, 
and  his  extraordinary  capacity  for  the  control  of  men.     For 
two   years  he    toiled  hard,  vigilant  by  night    and    laboi-ious 
by    day,    and    brought    the    force    into    fine    shape.       Then 
he  resigned  ;  for  in  fact  he  was  altogether  too  much  of  a  man 
to  be  only  a  third  part  of  anything;  he  was  not  meant  to  be 
a  fraction,  or  to  contribute  to  averages  and  compromises.     So 
he  returned  to  his  fields,  and  had  some  long,  pleasant  years 
there  until,  Jan.   14,  1895,  Mayor  Curtis  appointed  him  Fire 
Commissioner.       Here  also  there  was   nominally    a  board   of 
three ;  but  it  was  understood  that  the   other  two  should  not 
be  appointed  save  at  the  request  of  Col.  Russell,  which  request 
of    course  never  came.      So  until  his  death  he  remained  in 
absolute   control.      It   was  long   and  arduous  work  to  bring 
the  Department  up  to  his  ideal,  but  he  left  it  undoubtedly  the 
best  organized,  and  the   most   efficient  Fire   Department   in 
the    country.       At    the    beginning   the  politicians  came  with 
their   usual    demands    for    "influence,"    but    quickly    learned 
that  they  had   absolutely  none !      Shocked   and  angry  at  so 
"un-American"  a  condition,  they  would  fain  have  ejected  the 
Colonel;    but  they  found  him   evenly  indifferent   to  threats, 
gallantly    backed    by    the    powerful    insurance   interests,  and 
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attending  to  business  as  if  such  cattle  as  politicians  did  not 
exist.  In  time  they  appreciated  the  situation,  and  ceased 
from  troubling';  and  no  mayor  of  either  party  ever  disturbed 
the  Fire  Commissioner.  With  his  subalterns  he  was  popular; 
and  even  with  the  rank  and  hie ;  for  though  very  rigid  and  a 
strict  diciplinarian,  he  was  not  a  martinet.  During  his  term, 
he  made  short  work  of  disquieting  agitations  concerning 
hours  and  pay  which  meddlesome  politicians  sought  to  stir ; 
yet  his  men,  proud  of  being  parts  of  so  fine  an  organization 
as  he  had  created,  did  not  audibly  murmur.  He  was  a  strong 
commander,  and  he  reaped  the  fruits  of  it.  During  the  last 
year  of  his  life,  failing  health  prevented  his  always  giving  the 
close  daily  attention  which  he  had  hitherto  rendered  without 
a  day  of  vacation,  but  he  rested  easy  in  the  knowledge  that 
the  perfect  machinery  could  run  a  long  while  without  dis- 
order. So  he  was  still  in  office  when  death  came  to  him,  in 
Boston,  Feb.  16,  1905.  His  funeral  was,  by  his  own  request, 
closely  private,  and  the  burial  was  in  the  Milton  Cemetery. 

His  wife  survived  him ;  also  his  two  sons,  James  Savage, 
and  Howland  S.  Russell,  and  three  daughters,  Ellen,  wife  of 
Edward  W.  Atkinson ;  Mary,  wife  of  Copley  Amory ;  Anna, 
wife  of  Harrison  O.  Apthorp. 

It  is  wisely  ordained  that  the  obituary  notices  in  this 
Magazine  shall  be  confined  to  stating  facts;  otherwise  there 
is  too  much  danger  of  eulogy.  Yet  the  privilege  of  a  few 
words  may  be  begged  concerning  Col.  Russell,  for  the  fore- 
going narrative  is  absurdly  inadequate  to  present  him  as  he 
was,  and  though  he  achieved  much,  his  friends  knew  that  his 
qualities  surpassed  his  achievements.  Character  counted  in 
him  for  more  than  intellect.  His  mind  worked  in  a  simple, 
straightforward  wa}',  and  he  reached  his  conclusions  by  direct 
processes,  without  subtlety.  Thus  his  convictions  were  strong 
anil  definite,  and  his  judgment  positive.  Naturally,  his  action 
followed  resolutely,  decisively,  without  compromise.  He  gave 
the  impression  of  reserved  force,  and  was  a  man  not  lightly 
to  be  opposed.  He  was  modest,  yet  conscious  of  his  strong 
qualities,  and  by  consequence  self-reliant.  His  moral  courage 
was  equal  to  his   physical,  and   fear   of  any  sort  was   utterly 
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absent  in  his  make-up ;  but  with  his  masculine  strength  he 
combined  a  very  affectionate  nature;  loyal  and  kindly, 
he  gave  and  received  warm  affection ;  domestic  in  his 
tastes,  he  knew  nothing  else  so  pleasant  as  to  live  alwaj's 
at  home ;  the  family  circle,  his  own  house,  his  own  fields 
gave  him  complete  and  sufficient  happiness.  Though  neither 
impulsive  nor  demonstrative,  he  came  instinctively  into  human 
touch  with  all  men  in  every  rank  of  life.  Without  being 
imperious,  he  was  always  thoroughly  the  master  of  his  sol- 
diers, his  policemen,  his  firemen  and  his  employees.  His 
judgments  of  them  were  strict,  but  just,  and  as  generous  as 
the  circumstances  woidd  permit.  At  times  taciturn,  and 
indisposed  to  sustained  conversation,  he  yet  had  a  terse, 
original  and  lively  wit,  which  never  failed  him  even  in  the 
latest  days  of  weakness  and  suffering. 

Besides  the  positions  above  mentioned,  Colonel  Russell 
at  one  time  or  another  filled  also  the  following :  Director 
of  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  R.  R.  Co.  ;  President  of 
Continental  (Bell)  Telephone  Co. ;  Member  of  School  Com- 
mittee, of  Board  of  Assessors,  of  Park  Commission,  of  Board 
of  Selectmen  of  Milton ;  Trustee  of  Westborough  Insane 
Asylum ;  of  Perkin's  Institution  for  the  Blind ;  of  the  Mass. 
Homoeopathic  Hospital ;  President  of  Bay  State  Agricultural 
Society ;  Trustee  of  Mass.  Society  for  Promoting  Agricul- 
ture ;  Member  of  Mass.  Republican  State  Committee ;  Presi- 
dent of  Second  Mass.  Cavalry  Association;  Member  of  the 
Loyal  Legion. —  John  T.  Morse,  Jr.,  '60,  in  Harvard  Gradu- 
ate. 

Henry  Sturgis  Russell. 

Faithful  and  true  from  the  days  of  thy  childhood, 
Stanchest  of  friends  in  the  dew  of  thy  youth, 
Loved  of  thy  mates  in  the  shades  of  "  Fair  Harvard," 
Taught  there  the  quest  and  the  service  of  Truth  ;  — 

Well  has  thy  life  kept  the  pledge  of  its  Springtime  — 
Soldier  of  honor  and  knight  without  stain, 
Leading  thy  men  to  the  van  of  the  battle, 
Tender  and  true  to  thy  comrades  in  pain. 
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Victor  in  Peace  ;  when,  her  blight  staff  returning 
Lighted  the  laud  with  its  nourishing  rays. 
Brave  were  thy  labors,  unresting,  unhasting, 
Steadfast,  uubribed,  along  Duty's  clean  wa\  s. 

Hail  and  farewell !      No  gloom  dims  the  parting, 
Nothing  is  here  for  our  moiiruing  and  tears ; 
Faithful  and  true  in  Time's  brief,  fleeting  minute. 
Enter  with  joy  upon  God's  endless  years. 

Henry   G.   Srauldinc;. 

SCOTT,  HENRY  B.  1901.  Health  first-rate.  It  is 
pleasant  to  see  your  handwriting,  which  I  am  learning  to 
read  very  well.  —  A  good  gibe,  but  I  have  delegated  all  my 
circular  writing  to  an  amauuensis  so  far. —  Sec.  I  was  so  sorry 
to  hear  of  the  deaths  of  Haydeu,  Parsons  and  Osborne.  "We 
had  our  40th  anniversary  just  in  time  to  catch  a  good  many 
of  the  fellows  there. 

My  dear  Driver  :  —  I  have  your  note  asking  for  what  I 
suppose  to  mean  a  little  reminiscence  of  war  thoughts  or 
experiences.  I  understand  that  it  only  asks  for  each  one's  own 
experience,  or  thoughts.  I  think  about  all  that  can  be  asked, 
as  to  war  history,  is  to  be  had  iu  the  Harvard  Memorial  Biog- 
raphies, as  to  those  who  died,  and  as  to  those  who  are  still 
living,  I  don't  believe  you  can  get  much  out  of  them.  Their 
war  memories  are  sacred,  and  it  would  seem  a  sort  of  court- 
ing publicity  to  themselves  to  talk  of  it.  There  is  a  lot  that 
is  very  fine  in  the  Memorial  Biographies  that  is  well  worth 
preserving  in  briefer  shape  ;  that  as  to  Newcomb,  for  instance, 
is  little  known,  but  well  worth  handing  down  to  posterity. 
But  I  don't  believe  you  can  get  anything  to  speak  of  from 
the  living ;  it  looks  too  much  like  blowing  their  own  trumpets. 

As  I  went  home  with  Harry  Russell  on  the  night  of  our 
meeting,  and  told  him  that  I  had  prepared  a  little  additional 
history  of  our  Class  in  the  war,  he  said  he  thought  it  was  just 
as  well  not  to  have  spoken  of  it,  as  it  would  have  possibly  hurt 
the  feelings  of  those  who  did  not  go  to  the  war.  It  had  not 
struck  me  in  this  way,  but  perhaps  it  is  so.  Take  Harry 
Russell,  for  instance,  if  he  could  be  got  to  tell  the  story  of 
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his  standing  by  Jim  Savage  and  drawing  bis  sword,  when 
they  were  taken  prisoners,  Savage  wounded  very  severely,  it 
would  be  very  fine,  but  yon  can't  get  him  to  say  a  word  about 
this.  If  Johnny  Hayden,  whom  we  mourn  so  much,  could 
tell  the  stories  of  his  experiences,  they  would  be  interesting 
enough.  So  of  Phillips,  with  his  battery ;  but  all  those  are 
past. 

It  seems  to  me  that  what  you  want  will  have  to  pass  down 
as  the  bright,  but  unknown,  side  of  history,  I  shall  be 
down  at  Kittery  Point,  Maine,  for  July,  and  if  you  are 
anywhere  near,  I  hope  you  will  let  us  see  you. 

1902.  Heard  from  and  well. 

1903.  It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  see  your  letters.  I  wish 
I  could  be  with  you  all  at  Commencement.  Much  love  to  you 
and  all  the  Class.     Health  excellent. 

1904.  Health  excellent.  Work  hard  and  like  it ;  there 
you  are !  Glad  to  hear  from  you  and  hope  to  see  you  all 
again.     Affectionately. 

1905.  Feb.  15.  Henry  is  ill  with  grip ;  may  not  be  out 
for  weeks. 

It  is  worth  $10  to  hear  from  you  and  see  your  dear  old 
fist  again.  "Wasting  years  are  thinning  our  numbers,"  but 
there  are  the  same  number  of  good  hearts  as  ever,  much  as 
we  mourn  that  some  of  them  have  gone  before.  Nothing 
new  to  report,  unless  Report  comes  out  after  June  1,  when 
my  oldest  son,  George  C.  Scott,  is  to  marry  Mary  Kennard,  at 
Framingham,  Mass.  My  fourth  boy,  Christopher,  is  now  in 
the  Junior  class  of  the  Scientific  School  at  Harvard.  This 
makes  four  boys  at  Harvard,  and  one  girl  at  Radcliffe,  from 
my  family.  Nothing  would  give  me  so  much  pleasure  as  to 
be  with  the  old  boys  of  18(50  on  June  27th,  but  we  are  all  old 
enough  to  recognize  the  impossible,  when  we  meet  it,  so  give 
them  all  my  love,  which  grows  stronger  with  years,  and  note 
ine  down  as  present  (in  spirit),  though  this  old  body  is  far 
away.     He  is  glad  to  have  been  born  under  the  '60  star. 

Affectionately. 
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SHERWIN,  THOMAS.  1901.  Health  good,  indeed 
rugged,  A  granddaughter  born  in  April,  11)01,  Eleanor 
Goodwin;  my  others  are  William  H.  Goodwin  and  Isabel 
Goodwin.  First  of  all  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  picture 
of  our  Class  Secretary  and  to  express  my  appreciation  of 
your  valuable  work  for  the  Class  in  making  up  the  Record 
of  181)5-11)00.  The  Class  of  'GO  was  always  a  united  Class, 
and  I  believe  in  all  these  forty  years  our  love  for  the 
Class  and  one  for  the  other  has  only  grown  stronger.  I 
deeply  regret  those  who  have  so  lately  left  us:  Doe,  Hay- 
den,  Parsons,  Stevens  and  Osborne,  who  all  did  good  work  in 
the  world  and  made  honored  names.  I  return  my  personal 
record  and  perhaps  can  give  a  brief  sketch  of  war  service  later. 

11)02.  Health  most  excellent.  I  thank  you  for  many 
kindnesses.  I  hope  to  come  to  Commencement,  but  it  will 
depend  upon  my  directors,  and  whether  they  will  postpone 
their  meeting.  You  have  my  simple  records  in  "no  changes." 
With  sincere  regards  to  all.     He  did  not  come. — Sec. 

1903.  No  marriages,  deaths,  or  births  to  report.  Am  still 
engaged  in  extending  the  telephone  business  for  the  good  of 
mankind.  I  am  very  well,  and  hope  that  you  do  not  allow 
yourself  to  work  too  hard  or  too  continually. 

1904.  Fortunate  in  good  health.  Still  in  same  work. 
Always  highly  appreciative  of  the  services  our  Secretary  gives 
to  the  Class  of  '60. 

"Was  chief  of  staff  to  Gen.  Griffin,  who  was  commander  of 
division  in  Warren's  corps. 

1905.  I  grieve  with  you  for  the  loss  of  Harry  Russell  and 
George  Weld,  and  the  Classmates  who  have  left  us,  with  all 
of  whom  our  ties  of  friendship  have  been  so  close.  Russell 
did  noble  work  in  the  world,  and  so  did  Weld,  in  marked 
degree,  when  his  sufferings  and  infirmities  for  long  years  are 
considered.     We  who  are  left  must  stand  even  closer  together. 

SHIPPEN,  JOSEPH.  1900.  Dear  Doctor:— I  read 
with  interest  your  report  of  the  dinner  speeches,  and  surely 
brother  Wood  had  something  well  thought  out  and  worthy 
the  occasion. 
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My  Dear  Sir: —  Of  our  Harvard  banquet  on  the  12th 
inst. —  the  date  when  we  had  hoped  for  your  presence  —  Mr. 
Samuel  Hill  was  the  gracious  host,  Thereat,  after  responding 
to  calls  from  my  modern  Greek  song  of  Marco  Bozzaris's  Suli- 
ote  band,  the  guests  were  amused  at  my  confession  of  my  slip 
of  the  pen  —  which  you  would  never  have  given  away  —  in 
predicting  that  a  royal  progress  awaited  you  on  this  Coast, 
equal,  mutatis  mutandis,  to  any  given  Edward  VII,  and  what 
an  easy  job  they  would  have  had  to  make  good  my  promise. 

The  anticipation  of  your  coming  was  a  powerful  lever  for 
wide-spread  information  and  interest  in  Harvard  and  its 
President,  as  may  be  inferred  from  facts  of  your  knowledge, 
and  some  perhaps  unknown.  The  teachers  of  Eastern  Wash- 
ington, Eastern  Oregon,  Idaho  and  Montana  to  the  number 
of  hundreds  planned  to  meet  and  hear  you  at  Spokane. 
President  Frank  P.  Graves  read  us  at  Mr.  Hill's  dinner  the 
address  on  your  life  work,  given  on  divers  other  occasions, 
which  merited  and  received  our  unanimous  thanks.  The 
Portland  manager  of  the  printing  company  that  furnishes  the 
inside  pages  of  the  weeklies  of  this  Coast,  kept  the  readers  of 
his  220  newspapers  fully  advised  of  your  projected  tour.  The 
Harvard  men  of  Southern  California  found  inspiration  enthu- 
siastically to  reorganize  a  Harvard  Club  at  Los  Angeles.  The 
letters  received  from  the  Harvard  Clubs  of  Tokio  and  Manila 
echoed  the  interest  awakened  across  the  Pacific,  and  put  us  in 
cordial  touch  with  our  brother  alumni  in  the  Orient. 

These  significant  facts  justify  the  assurance  that  your 
intimation  of  continued  purpose  and  hope  to  visit  this  Coast 
next  year  will  be  received  with  deepest  interest  and  pleasure. 
Allow  me  to  venture  the  suggestion  that  when  the  time 
approaches  you  may  well  take  several  months  for  the  tour, 
and,  having  formed  your  own  itinerary,  intrust  the  execution 
of  your  wishes  to  Harvard  Clubs  and  Harvard  men  in  their 
respective  locations.  Thus  the  deferment  of  your  coming, 
which  has  been  the  subject  of  mutual  regret,  will  probably 
result  in  wider  and  greater  usefulness  to  our  University.  With 
pei'sonal  greetings  on  your  birthday,  I  am,  very  truly  yours, 
President  Charles  W.  Eliot.  Joseph  Shippen. 
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(        Harvard  University. 
\  Cambridge,  16  March,  1902. 

Dear  Mr.  Shippen  : —  I  received  a  cordial  telegraphic 
greeting  from  forty-three  Harvard  men  in  Seattle,  dated 
March  liitli.  I  could  not  quite  make  out  what  meal  they 
were  taking  together,  but  their  greeting  was  very  welcome, 
aud  brought  freshly  to  my  mind  my  continued  purpose  of 
visiting  the  Pacific  Coast.  I  have  constantly  realized  that 
you  took  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  promote  that  visit  and  to 
make  it  useful  to  tbe  University,  and  I  hope  next  year  to  be 
able  to  execute  many  of  the  plans  which  were  of  your  devis- 
ing or  which  resulted  from  your  suggestion.  I  am,  with  all 
good  wishes,  very  truly  yours,  Charles  W.  Eliot. 

Joseph  Shippen,  Esq. 

1901.  Health  excellent.  Have  three  granddaughters ; 
I  am  now  a  lawyer.     Give  40  greetings  to  the  brethren. 

Post-Graduate  Greek  in  Seattle. 

To  the  Editor  oe  The  Sun  —  Sir:  I  read  with  profound 
interest  your  capital  article  on  Sunday,  June  9,  entitled  "We 
forgive  him."  It  echoes  my  sentiments,  for  Tutor  Goodwin 
in  1857-8  taught  our  class  Greek,  and  his  emphasis  of  am  and 
protosis  and  apodosis  seemed  to  me  akin  to  the  regret  of  some 
Greek  Professor  who  grieved  that  he  had  not  devoted  his  life 
to  verbs  in  mi.  Tutor  Goodwin  got  the  correct  impression 
that  I  did  not  take  to  Greek,  while  "  Adam  Schmidt "  marked 
me  well  up  in  German. 

I  have  made  up,  however,  my  collegiate  shortcomings  in 
Hellenics  by  learning  the  heroic  war  song  of  Marco  Bozzaris's 
fierce  Zuliote  band,  words,  modern  Greek  as  well  as  English 
translation,  together  with  the  music,  having  been  taught  me 
by  Dr.  John  C.  Zachos,  late  curator  of  the  Cooper  Institute. 

"O  ligeron  kai  kopteron,  etc." 

If  there  is  another  man  in  America  that  can  sing  it,  I 
would  Like  to  know  it. 

Tbe  fun  I've  had  in  roaring  that  gibberish  Greek  and 
pounding    pianos    through    man;    States     and    countries     of 
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America  and  Europe  beats  all  hollow  all  I  remember  of  our 
venerable  Greek  Professor's  moods  and  tenses. 

Joseph  Shippen, 
June.  Harvard  Class  of  1860. 

1904.  Health  excellent.  Work  steadily  on  law  practice. 
Fond  of  growing  library,  and  enjoy  making  a  noise — my 
friends  dubb  it  "alleged"  music  —  as  much  as  ever. 

1905.  Kegret  greatly  my  inability  to  be  with  you  on 
Commencement  Day.  My  flag  shall  wave  over  "Renton 
Castle," — alias  my  home  —  in  sight  of  our  growing  city,  in 
recognition  of  the  occasion.  Am  still  much  interested  in 
"  Civic  Improvement,"  and  have  the  honor  to  be  chairman  of 
the  General  Conference  Committee  of  the  twenty-four  Im- 
provement Clubs  in  active  operation  in  our  city.  To  them  in 
large  degree  is  owing  the  recent  establishment  of  an  adequate 
park  system  on  plans  recommended  by  Olmstead  Brothers  of 
Boston.  Hoping  that  the  chorus  of  the  Class  of  '60  will 
swell  out  good  and  strong  on  the  Class  Song,  "  Let  us  Class- 
mates be  forever,"  I  remain,  yours  loyally,  to  Harvard  and  the 
Class  of  '60. 

SPAULDING,  HENRY  G.  1901.  Birth  of  a  grand- 
daughter, child  of  son  Harry,  born  in  Boston,  March  14, 
1901,  Margaret  Plympton  Spaulding,  daughter  of  Henry  P. 
and  Margaret  J.  Spaulding.  Spaulding  is  "grampa,"  lec- 
turer on  art,  history,  literature,  Columbia  University,  Brook- 
lyn Institute,  Worcester  Art  Society,  Boston  Public  Library 
and  papers  before  Tuesday  Club,  Boston,  and  Browning 
Society.     Health  first-rate. 

1902.  Health  first-rate.  Lecture  and  preach.  No  honors 
save  being  a  '60  man.  Sermons  and  articles  in  Christian 
Register.  A  few  poems  for  clubs  and  societies.  I  think  the 
work  of  us  "  Gray  Heads  "  will  not  be  done  until  the  sum- 
mons comes  to  go  "over  the  River."  Affectionately. 

1903.  Am  first  vice-president  of  Phillips  Academy  Alumni 
Association.  Have  written  articles  for  Christian  Iic<jish>r; 
one  is  a  poem  in  The  Century ;  a  poem  in  the  Transcript,   "At 
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Sleepy  Hollow."  It  was  read  at  Monday  Club  and  Twentieth 
Century  Club,  at  Emerson  Celebration,  1903.  Have  lectured 
to  Schools  and  Institutes,  Lyceums,  etc.  New  lecture  on 
"Bishop's  Palace,  Cambridge." 

1904.  Have  preached  nearly  every  Sunday,  and  lectured 
many  times.  Written  a  memorial  of  Rev.  F.  B.  Hornbrooke, 
a  eulogy  on  Rev.  Joshua  Young,  D.  D.  Health  good.  As 
vice-president  of  the  Alumni  of  Harvard  Divinity  School, 
presided  at  the  annual  Dinner  and  exercises,  June  28th,  the 
President  being  absent. 

1905.  No  special  news.  The  semi-decade  has  been 
pleasantly  spent  in  our  Brookline  home.  I  have  had 
enough  to  do  in  the  way  of  preaching  and  lecturing  to 
keep  from  "rusting  out."  Like  the  rest  of  the*  survivors 
of  '60,  I  am  "  wearing  awa'  ; "  but  the  port  is  well  worth 
the  cruise  (as  Emerson  sings),  and  I  still  strive  to  "Obey 
the  voice  at  eve  obeyed  at  prime."  My  one  grandchild, 
Margaret  Ply mp ton  Spaulding,  born  March  14,  1901,  is  a 
treasure  to  us  all.  My  health  is  and  has  been  good.  My 
only  sadness  comes  from  the  growing  number  of  the  dear 
familiar  faces  that  here  I  see  no  more.  Did  you  know  that  the 
names  of  10  of  our  57  surviving  men  of  '60  appear  in  the 
last  edition  of  "Who's  who  in   America?"     The  10  in  "•  Who's 

Who?"    are:     Adams,    Fernald,     Gannett,     Morse,     Nelson, 
Spaulding,   Stearns,  Wetmore,  Woodward,   Young. 

STEARNS,  JOHN  W.  1904;  August.  Dear  Doctor:  — 
Yours  of  28th  received.  My  brother,  John  W.  Stearns, 
resigned  his  position  in  Madison  University  last  winter,  and 
took  himself  and  wife  to  San  Diego,  Cal.,  to  spend  his  declin- 
ing years  coddling  a  lemon  plantation.  His  address  there  is 
2445  Front  street.  James  H.  Stearns. 

STEVENS,  CHARLES  W.  Sievens  passed  away  at  his 
home,  54  Elm  street,  Charlestown,  on  the  twenty-fifth  day 
cf  January,  1901,  aged  64  years,  of  diphtheria,  which  had 
developed  within  a  couple  of  days  of  his  death.  For  over  a 
year    he   had  suffered   from    an    internal    trouble   which    the 
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autopsy  revealed  as  cancer  of  the  stomach.  He  leaves  a 
widow  and  one  daughter,  Charlotte  Melina  Stevens.  A 
brother  and  three  sisters  also  survive  him  —  Milan  F.  Stevens 
of  Boston,  Mrs.  Abby  Gould,  wife  of  Major  J.  H.  Gould  of 
Boston,  Mrs.  Helen  M.  Pitcher  and  Miss  Emma  J.  Stevens 
of  Maiden.  Deceased  was  born  in  Marlow,  N.  H.,  August  3, 
1836,  attending  the  schools  there  until  he  was  eight  years  of 
age.  He  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Thomas  J.  and  Abigail  Stevens, 
the  former  being  a  prominent  practitioner  in  Charlestown  for 
many  years.  The  son  attended  the  Charlestown  High  School 
and  prepared  for  college  at  the  Wilbraham  Academy.  Gradu- 
ating from  Harvard  College  in  18G0,  he  went  to  New  York 
and  became  Spanish  correspondent  for  the  firm  of  Wright  & 
Mace,  remaining  until  June,  1801.  He  then  went  abroad, 
touring  especially  through  Ireland,  and  was  at  the  Lakes  of 
Killarney  at  the  time  of  an  early  visit  of  the  royal  family. 
Going  to  Liverpool,  he  took  up  tutoring  and  became  a  sub- 
master  in  Rockferry  Academy.  In  1804  he  entered  the  Paris 
Ecole  de  Medici  and  graduated  in  1868,  returning  the  same 
year  to  Charlestown,  where  he  began  the  practice  of  medicine. 
In  1870  he  received  a  degree  from  the  Harvard  Medical 
School.  He  was  city  physician  of  Charlestown  in  1872,  and 
physician  for  the  Boston  board  of  overseers  of  the  poor  in 
1874.  Dr.  Stevens  was  a  greal  lover  of  books,  and  books  he 
often  said  were  among  his  best  companions.  Naturally  he 
was  fond  of  medical  research,  and  to  the  last  kept  abreast  of 
modern  thought  in  his  profession.  In  his  early  days  he  had 
written  much  about  his  travels  and  experiences  and  con- 
tributed many  papers  to  the  weekly  press  as  well  as  on  special 
medical  subjects  to  professional  journals.  In  1800  he  com- 
piled a  book  of  American  College  Songs.  He  was  ;i  success- 
ful physician,  and  besides  a  good  general  practice  had  added 
to  his  reputation  and  means  through  proficiency  in  surgery. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society, 
American  Academy  of  Medicine,  president  of  the  Boston 
Gynecological  Society,  and  a  past  president  of  the  Middlesex 
South  District  Medical  Society.  He  was  also  a  member  at 
one  time  of  the  Charlestown  Club.     The  funeral  was  private 
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and  took  place  Saturday  afternoon  from  his  late  residence, 
Rev.  11.  P.  Hohvay  officiating  at  the  services.  Interment  was 
in  Cambridge  cemetery. 

I  knew  Stevens  well  all  through  his  College  course,  and 
later  in  his  medicine  studies.  I  respected  him  for  his  sin- 
cerity, his  integrity,  and  his  conscientious  work  in  all  his 
years  of  study.  I  did  not  know  him  so  well  in  his  later  work 
as  a  medicine  practitioner,  but  heard  only  the  best  accounts 
of  him.  He  was  honored  by  his  fellows  in  being  chosen  to 
±ill  important  official  positions.  He  kept  abreast  with  all  that 
was  latest  and  best  in  his  profession ;  the  very  name  of  the 
disease  of  which  he  died  tells  of  his  fearless  loyalty  to  duty, 
and  that  he  died  like  a  soldier  in  the  front  line.  Peace  has 
its  heroes !  He  loved  his  Class,  and  we  always  expected  to 
see  his  cheerful  face,  and  hear  his  hearty  greetings  at  all  our 
gatherings. 

SWAN,  CHARLES  W.  1901.  Health  good.  I  am  still 
in  the  practice  of  medicine  and  am  "  like  a  prophet  at  home." 

1902.  Health  fair.  Occupation?  Usual  administration 
of  synthetic  drugs.  Thanks  for  verses ;  they  read  well  and 
show  that  the  old  fire  still  burns. 

1903.  Health  poor,  incapacitating  me  for  professional 
work.  Am  grieved  to  know  of  my  friend's  death,  Mrs.  Sar- 
geant. 

1904.  Births?  A  granddaughter,  daughter  of  son  Wal- 
ter, born  March  29,  1904.  Deaths  ?  A  sister,  Harriet  Maria 
Lowell,  died  April  2,  1904,  aged  82.  Health  no  better. 
Occupation  gone  ;  life  monotonous,  uneventful. 

1905.  Swan,  with  his  rather  limited  life,  will  be  delighted 
to  receive  a  visit  from  any  Classmate.  Sec. 

1905.  I  and  mine  have  had  an  uneventful  life  since  last 
Report.  My  younger  daughter,  Edith  Rosamond,  expects  on 
June  10th  to  be  mrrried  to  Mr.  Alfred  Emil  Hammer,  of 
Branford,  Conn.  Perhaps  this  will  have  become  history  in 
time  for  your  Report.  She  is  a  Radclifle,  1902,  and  took 
honors  in    history.     Faithfully  yours,  Chas.  W.   Swan. 
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THOMAS,  JAMES  B.  F.  1904.  Marriages?  No  more; 
my  wife  will  not  allow  it.  Births  ?  Not  one ;  quoth  the 
raven,  "nary  more!  "  Deaths?  None;  have  not  been  obliged 
to  call  in  a  doctor.  Honors  ?  Am  still  a  Democrat.  Miscel- 
laneous? Well,  I  sometimes  take  a  punch  or  a  gin  tiz,  but 
mostly  plain.  Mixed  drinks  are  not  good  for  a  young  man. 
Health  fairly  good;  as  for  my  daily  life,  I  live  with  my  wife 
at  her  home  in  the  summer,  and  in  the  winter  she  lives  with  me 
at  my  home  in  Boston.  Am  doing  a  rapidly  diminishing  busi- 
ness ;  but  though  I  have  much  time  to  cut  off  coupons,  I  have 
less  coupons  to  cut  off. 

1905.  My  dear  Doctor:  —  I  had  an  accident  this  week; 
a  rib  was  broken  and  my  head  cut,  but  am  in  hopes  to  be  at 
our  Class  Dinner.  Kindly  write  me  the  time  of  Dinner. 
Your  "  stuck  together  "  Classmate. 

Thomas  limped  in  bright  and  cheerful,  punctually,  nothing 
appearing  amiss  if  you  did  not  look  at  the  back  of  his  head; 
there  he  had  a  Cyclopean  white  eye  overhung  with  hair. 
He  did  not  need  it  for  his  two  eyes  saw  enough. 

TOWLE,  JAMES  A.  1901.  Was  not  in  the  service  in 
War  of  Kebellion.  Am  in  the  Connecticut  Bible  Society. 
Health  is  very  good. 

1902.  Well. 

1903.  Am  Professor  of  Greek  and  Mathematics,  and  also 
Dean  at  Talladega  College,  Talladega,  Alabama.  Vacation  at 
123  Liberty  street,  New  York.  Health  good.  Our  college  is 
educating  colored  youths;  have  all  grades  and  a  theological 
course.  My  own  work  is  with  the  normal  and  others,  and  all 
are  in  one  class  in  mathematics.  The  work  is  interesting,  the 
students  are  industrious,  have  good  courage,  and  though  not 
retentive,  make  it  up  in  work.  I  feel  more  deeply  than  ever 
that  the  fate  of  the  country  is  bound  up  with  the  fate  of  the 
colored  race,  and  the  help  of  the  favored  race  can  alone  save 
them. 

1904.  Health  excellent.  Daily  life  on  the  whole  reputa- 
ble, but  with  occasional  lapses  and  these  perhaps  growing 
more  infrequent.     Hope  to  be  at  the  Harvard  Commencement 
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and  hope  to  meet  many  Classmate,  especially  your  esteemed 
self. 

Towle  came  in  full  of  life.  Dined  with  me.  He  is  study- 
ing the  organ  to  be  able  to  teach  that  at  Talladega,  besides 
his  Greek.  Sice. 

1905.  Is  well.  In  full  work  as  above  ;  was  at  the  Dinner 
and  as  happy  as  a  peasant ;  seems  good  for  twenty  years  more. 

WADSWORTH,  ALEXANDER  F.  1901.  Health 
good.  Am  traveling  the  same  old  road.  Have  only 
written    a   few    legal    papers. 

lO1^.     Health  very    good.       Report  short,   but  sweet. 

1903.  Health  good.  Occupation?  Practice.  Honors? 
In  prospect.  Papers  written?  Too  many  to  mention. 
The  above  inquiries  "  doth  sound  like  a  cuckoo's  strain,  as 
thou  dost  treat  it."  This  is  the  record  of  a  quiet  man's 
life. 

1905.  As  for  family  news  there  is  none ;  all  has  gone 
well  with  no  change.  Alec,  was  at  the  Dinner  and  was 
the  author  of  the  exquisite  bon  mot  with  which  I  intro- 
duced Perdicaris. 

WADSWORTH,    OLIVER   F.     1901.    Health  good.    No 

changes,  except  his  residence  from  Boylston  to  Beacon  street. 
June  25  th,  Dr.  Richard  G.  Wads  worth  to  Mary  Heath,  daugh- 
ter of  Edward  Atkinson,  at  Mattapoisett.  "Did  not  see  any 
battles  in  the  war  and  have  no  record  of  interest.  Poor 
Osborne  can  not  give  his  account  now.  It  was  almost  starva- 
tion for  him  at  the  last." 

19.).}.  Health  good.  Have  resigned  professorship  of 
Opthalmology  at  Medical  School ;  otherwise  at  my  special 
work. 

1904.  Health  good.  Daily  life  ?  Business  and  pleasure  ; 
taking  things  as  they  come  to  get  the  most  out  of  them. 

1905.  There  is  no  family  news,  except  that  my  eldest  son, 
O.  F.  W.,  Jr.,  living  in  Montana,  has  a  son,  born  twenty- 
seventh  of  June  last. 
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WEBBER,  SAMUEL  G.     1901.     Health  fine.     No  signs 

'of  senility  or  arterial  schlerosis.  I  have  a  miscellaneous  list 
of  desires  which  I  have  never  been  able  to  ai.fain;  am  readv 
to  part  with  them  at  any  rummage  Bale. 

1903.  Resigned  from  Tufts  Medical  College  in  1902. 
Health  very  good;  I  can  run  as  fast  to  catch  a  car  as  I  could 
twenty  years  ago. 

1904.  Generally  good  health.  Daily  toils,  successes  and 
disappointments.  Have  had  a  place  to  sleep  and  koep  warm, 
clothes  to  wear,  and  enough  to  eat  when  I  have  not  forgotten. 
Never  cease  to  be  proud  that  I  am  one  of  '60. 

1905.  I  believe  I  am  in  statu  quo.  Webber  was  at  Dinner, 
looking  not  a  day  older  than  in  1900.  Still  in  consulting 
practice. 

WEED,  JOSEPH  D.  1901.  Health  fair.  No  changes. 
I  trust  that  you  have  good  health,  and  that  this  Class  work 
has  not  impaired  it.  No ;  on  the  contrary,  this  work  is  my 
tonic. — Sec. 

1902.  Dear  Classmate  : — I  am  fairly  well.  Have  nothing 
new  to  report.  I  still  retain  my  official  positions,  viz.  :  Presi- 
dent Augusta  &  Savannah  R.  R.,  President  of  the  Savannah 
Bank  and  Trust  Co.,  Chairman  of  Board  of  Sinking  Fund 
Commissioners  of  the  City  of  Savannah,  Ga. 

1903.  I  trust  you  and  yours  are  in  good  health,  as  I  am. 

1904.  Health  only  fair.     With  best  regards, 

Todes  Sincerely. 

1905.  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  that  Mr.  Russell  and  Geo. 
Weld  have  died.  This  leaves  only  56  remaining  of  our  Class, 
from  your  computation  of  1860.  I  have  really  nothing  new 
to  state.  Matters  have  moved  along  in  the  usual  mechanical 
way.  My  son,  of  the  Class  of  1894,  was  married  on  February 
eighth,  last.  We  are  so  fortunate  as  not  to  be  able  to  record 
any  deaths,  nor  have  we  any  births  in  the  family.  I  regret 
very  much  to  say  that  I  will  be  unable  to  attend  the  Class 
Dinner  on  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  June,  as  I  do  not  go 
north  usually  until  after  the  first  of  July.  I  trust  you  will 
all  have  a  pleasant  and  delightful  reunion. 
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WELD,    GEORGE   W.     1901.     Health  good. 

1902.  Health  good.  Have  not  been  able  to  walk  since 
the  first  of  February  on  account  of  a  fall,  causing  a  crack  on 
the  head  of  my  left  femur.  I  now  depend  for  exercise  on 
long  drives  through  the  country,  which  never  before  was  so 
beautiful  that  I  recollect.  Hope  I  may  meet  yon  all  at  Hol- 
woi'thy  2.  I  am  your  old  friend  and  Classmate.  He  did  not 
come. 

1903.  Health  good,  considering  that  I  am  not  able  to 
take  much  exercise.  I  lead  a  very  quiet  life.  I  hope  to  be 
able  to  meet  you  all  at  Commencement.  Am  very  busy  pre- 
paring to  go  to  Newport.  I  have  not  been  able  to  wralk  since 
I  broke  my  left  hip.  I  shall  have  to  have  a  pair  to  drive  into 
yard,  if  I  come,  as  you  say  we  must,  as  our  number  grows 
smaller,  stick  the  closer  together,  so  long  as  wre  live. 

Loving  Cup  For  Mr.  Weld. 

February  14,  1904. —  A  silver  loving  cup  to  be  presented 
to  Mr.  G.  W.  Weld,  '60,  by  the  Weld  Boat  Club,  has  arrived 
in  Cambridge  and  will  be  placed  on  exhibition  at  the  Union 
in  a  few  days.     The  cup  is  engraved  with  the  words : 

"  Presented  to  George  Walker  Weld,  '60,  by  the  members 
of  the  Weld  Boat  Club  of  Harvard  University." 

On  the  back  it  bears  the  quotation  from  Dr.  Holmes : 
"  'Tis  the  heart's  current  lends  the  cup  its  glow." 

George  Walker  Weld. 
George  Walker  Weld  died  at  his  home  in  Boston, 
Feb.  14,  1905.  He  was  born  Sept.  3,  1840,  at  Boston,  the 
son  of  William  Fletcher  and  Isabella  (Walker)  Weld.  He 
was  one  of  the  best  known  and  best  beloved  of  Harvard  men. 
Like  Major  Henry  L.  Higginson  and  Mr.  Augustus  Hemen- 
way  he  had  done  many  things  to  make  student  life  in  Cam- 
bridge attractive  and  healthful.  Mr.  Weld  was  conspicuous 
for  ihe  amount  of  personal  attention  he  gave  to  the  rowing 
department.  Prevented  by  ill  health  from  resuming  active 
business  after  the  serious  breakdown  which  came  to  him  in 
his  35th  year,  he  dedicated  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  the 
work    of    bringing  a  greater  abundance   of  health,   strength, 
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and  happiness  to  Harvard  undergraduates.     The  rowing  men 
he  affectionately  called  "  my  boys." 

He  was  himself  very  much  of  a  boy,  fund  of  all  outdoor 
sports,  the  care  of  animals,  and  the  building  of  ships. 
Though  he  never  rowed  in  the  University  Crew  he  was  a 
strong  and  skilful  oarsman.  It  was  no  uncommon  thing  for 
him  to  use  an  open  wherry  as  a  conveyance  between  his  sum- 
mer home  at  Nahant  and  his  office  at  Central  Wharf.  He 
often  made  the  trip  twice  a  day  outside  of  business  hours,  an 
amount  of  exercise  which  few  'Varsity  crew  men  would  care 
to  attempt  in  the  rough  water  which  usually  prevails  in  Bos- 
ton Harbor.  This  was  after  his  graduation,  when  he  was  in 
the  shipping  business  with  his  father. 

He  was  a  prodigious  worker,  but  in  spite  of  the  many 
details  of  his  business,  he  was,  according  to  one  of  his  Class- 
mates, "constantly  doing  some  kind  act  for  somebody." 

He  never  married.  To  the  children  of  his  brother  and 
sisters  he  displayed  a  fatherly  devotion,  and  there  was  one 
who  absorbed  even  a  larger  share  of  his  extraordinary 
thought! illness  —  his  mother. 

Three  years  ago  he  sustained  a  thigh  fracture  and  was 
never  able  to  walk  again.  His  pluck,  however,  was  undi- 
minished, and  borne  in  the  arms  of  some  Weld  oarsman  or 
carried  by  his  faithful  Franz,  he  was  certain  to  be  aboard  the 
launch  to  follow  every  important  race.  His  carriage  was  to 
be  seen  at  nearly  all  the  games  of  baseball  and  football,  and 
he  regularly  appeared  on  the  Observation  Train  for  the  races 
at  New  London.  The  students  on  their  part  gave  many 
evidences  of  their  appreciation  of  his  interest  in  them.  His 
was  one  of  the  few  names  of  men  not  officially  connected 
with  the  University  which  received  the  cheers  of  the  Seniors 
in  their  last  gathering  at  the  Tree  or  Statue. 

Helping  the  "  boys  "  absorbed  most  of  his  time  through- 
out the  college  year,  and  the  boys  whom  he  helped  were  to  be 
found  at  the  Newell  Boat  Club  in  nearly  as  large  numbers  as 
at  the  Weld.  Indeed,  the  reorganization  of  the  Newell  owed 
its  success  largely  to  Weld  men,  and  was  almost  as  much  a 
product  of  Mr.  Weld's  helpfulness  as  the  Weld. 
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In  1S89  Mr.' Weld  founded  the  Weld  Boat  Club  first 
called  the  "Harvard  Bowing  Clul»,"  because  of  his  refusal  to 
permit  his  name  to  be  connected  with  his  gift.  The  Boat- 
House,  built  in  1890,  the  land  and  the  stock  of  boats,  he 
dedicated  not  to  victory  over  Yale,  that  ignis  fatuus  of  many 
Harvard  oarsmen,  but  to  the  promotion  of  a  general  interest 
in  the  sport.  He  rejoiced  in  seeing  the  crimson  rudder  pass 
the  blue  as  much  as  any  Harvard  man,  but  he  believed  in 
establishing  rowing  upon  a  broader  foundation  than  was 
afforded  by  the  University  Eight  and  the  four  Class  Crews. 
With  the  aid  of  a  few  friends  and  sportsmen  of  a  kindred 
spirit,  he  started  the  Club,  having  in  view,  as  stated  in  the 
deed  of  trust,  "  especially  the  providing  of  facilities  for  those 
students  who  are  not  in  the  University  or  Class  Crews." 
When  the  Weld  crews  were  started  he  saw  the  Club's  mem- 
bership increase  in  less  than  four  years  from  39  to  550. 

To  his  first  benefaction  he  added  numerous  boats  and 
other  gifts  to  promote  healthy  competition  in  rowing,  such 
as  the  launch  Veritas  which  is  used  to  coach  the  secondary 
crews.  "  Bring  up  the  reserves  and  have  strong  competition 
for  the  'Varsity  crew,"  was  a  doctrine  Mr.  Weld  believed  in. 
He  further  urged  that  crews  of  the  lower  grades  be  given 
the  fun  of  some  races  of  their  own  while  preparing  to  be 
future  'Varsity  oarsmen.  To  have  reserves  seems  such  an 
obvious  necessity  now,  that  many  forget  the  regime  of  '97, 
when  the  'Varsity  squad  was  allowed  to  run  so  short  of 
matei-ial  that  in  a  single  day  one  man  rowed  in  both  the 
'  Varsity  and  the  Freshman  races  against  Yale. 

The  influence  of  Mr.  Weld's  personality  was  a  help  which 
no  standard  can  measure.  Why  was  it  the  boys  uncovered 
when  they  saw  him  at  the  boat-house  or  passed  him  on  the 
street  ?  Not  because  he  gave  the  boat-house  or  the  launch  — 
undergraduates  are  not  so  grateful.  It  was  because  of  his 
example.  Our  Harvard  youth  is  stirred  when  he  sees  an 
exhibition  of  clear  grit ;  pluck  that  is  shown  in  silence  and 
with  smiling  face,  Buoh  as  the  best  oarsman  shows  in  his  long 
course  of  training  and  in  the  four-mile  pull.  Lowell  has  a 
beautiful  phrase  about  the  man   \\li<>  gives  himself  with  his 
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gift.     This  George  Walker  Weld   did  in    his   simple,  modest 
way,  and  in  his  personality  he  had  much  to  give. 

Though  since  1901  a  reaction  has  set  in  and  is  undermin- 
ing the  system  of  developing  crews  which  Mr.  Weld  helped 
to  perfect,  his  belief  in  the  broad  foundation  of  many  crews 
at  each  club,  thereby  supplying  material  for  the  'Varsity 
boat,  has  had  at  least  one  vindication,  and  Mr.  Weld  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  one  victory  over  Yale.  He  might  have 
seen  two  victories  but  for  the  accident  of  1900  when  the  Har- 
vard Eight  lost  its  stroke  four  days  before  the  race.  The 
consummation  of  the  work  he  fostered  occurred  in  1899, 
when,  on  .June  29,  Harvard  beat  Yale  three  straight  races. 
The  following  extract  from  a  College  magazine  tells  of  the 
practical  results  produced  through  the  Weld  Boat  Club : 
"Two  facts  sum  up  the  story.  Six  of  oar  victorious  Univer- 
sity Eight,  and  all  of  the  winning  Freshmen  crew  were  Weld 
men.  During  the  year  just  closed,  the  Club  entered  in 
formal  races  with  the  Newell  and  with  outside  clubs  no  less 
than  10  separate  Eights,  besides  Fours,  Pairs,  Doubles  and 
Singles." — Wm.  Sterling  Youngman,  '95. 

WELD,  STEPHEN  M.  1901.  Health  very  good.  No 
changes. 

1902.  No  changes.     Health  good,  with  a  busy  life. 

1903.  Health  good.  Nothing  to  note  under  headings. 
Hope  to  see  you  all  at  Commencement. 

1904.  Married  Miss  Susan  Edith  Waterbury  on  May  26, 
1904.     Ceremony  by  Rev.  Bishop  Lawrence. 

1905.  There  is  nothing  particularly  new  about  myself 
since  last  year.  Weld  was  very  much  pleased  to  get  this  note 
iroin  Weymouth,  which  was  read  at  the  Dinner :  Dear 
Classmate  Weld:  —  It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  nominate 
you  for  Overseer  of  Harvard  College.     With  all  good  wishes, 

Weymouth. 

AYETMORE,  EDMUND.     1901.     Health  most  excellent. 

1902.     Since    my  last  communication    I    haven't    married 

anybody,  and  I  am  not  dead,  nor  have  I  been  bom, —  unless 
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it  was  bo  be  born  again.  My  occupation  continues  to  be  that 
of  a  lawyer.  My  honors  are  that  I  have  been,  during  the  past 
year,  elected  President  of  the  American  Bar  Association,  and 
have  voted  the  straight  Republican  ticket.  Books  and  papers 
consist  of  a  number  of  some  occasional  addresses,  political 
speeches,  and  briefs  in  court,  and  my  miscellaneous  condition 
is  that  of  unswerving  devotion  to  the  Class  of  '60.  There! 
I  have  now  answered  all  your  questions.  I  shall  be  on  hand 
at  Commencement,  glad  to  see  yon,  and  am  happy  to  say  that 
I  am  in  most  excellent  health. 

1903.  I  have  nothing  for  record ;  am  in  the  best  of  health, 
and  am  looking  forward  to  Commencement  meeting. 

1904.  Health  good.     Nothing  to  report. 

Was  at  the  Class  meeting  in  Holworthy  2,  and  welcome  as 
ever;  full  of  vitality. — Sec. 

1905.  I  have  nothing  to  add  to  my  last  account  of  myself 
and  family,  except  that  the  burden  of  years  falls  lightly.  If 
I  remember  the  Latin  lessons  correctly,  you  ask,  or  rather 
declare,  "Si  tu  axorque  vodetis  bene  est,"  and  I  reply,  "  VcUemus 
et  vale."  I've  left  my  speech  ragged,  as  the  thoughts  came 
out,  and  I  wouldn't  have  them  otherwise.  Didn't  we  have  a 
good  time  ?  Sad  in  some  things, —  that  we  can't  help, —  but, 
sadness  and  joy  together,  I  wouldn't  miss  it  for  a  fortune. 
The  fewer  there  are  left,  the  closer  we  "stick  together." 

WEYMOUTH,  ALBERT  B.  Honolulu,  Hawaii  Terri- 
tory, Jau.  3,  1901.  Dear  Classmate:  —  After  an  unusually 
long  and  tempestuous  voyage,  I  arrived  in  this  city  about 
two  weeks  ago.  The  climate  is  delightful.  For  persons  with 
bronchial  and  pulmonary  difficulties,  I  think  these  islands  are 
superior  to  Southern  California.  But  prices  are  high  at  pres- 
ent, as  this  city  is  passing  through  "a  boom."  I  am  assisting 
in  the  services  of  Honolulu  Cathedral,  bnt  may  return  to 
Sunt  hern  California  in  four  or  five  months. 

June  22,  1901.  Address,  Honolulu.  Am  doing  missionary 
work  a1  the  church  of  the  Holy  Innocents,  Liihaina.  On  June 
21st  I  gave  an  address  at  the  Commencement  exercises  of 
Lahaiiui  Seminary,  the  oldest  institution  between  the  Rocky 
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Mountains  and  Hong  Kong.     Health  quite  good,  and  this  is 
a  splendid  climate. 

1902.  On  Sunday,  March  9,  I  was  installed  as  a  Canon  of 
St.  Andrew's  Cathedral,  in  the  city  of  Honolulu.  I  expect, 
however,  to  continue  in  charge  of  my  mission  in  Lahaina, 
assisting  occasionally  in  Honolulu  Cathedral.  The  Canonry 
is  simply  an  ecclesiastical  honor,  and  will  not  increase  my 
financial  resources.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  Hawaiian  Mon- 
archy, this  Canonry  was  founded  by  the  late  Princess  Poomai- 
kelani,  a  sister  of  King  Kalakaua. 

1903.  My  translation  of  my  Hawaiian  poem  to  the  flag 
would  be:  "A  flag  most  glorious  and  pleasant  to  us,  with  the 
shining  stars  ;  salute  it  with  very  great  love."  I  have  recently 
composed  some  English  poems.  Health  good,  and  work  plen- 
tiful. If  T.  P.  Smith  is  still  living  in  Napoleon  Vendee,  I 
think  we  shall  get  a  reply  from  him.  He  had  a  sister  married 
(a  Catholic)  in  San  Diego,  Cal. ;  have  written  to  Catholic 
Priest  in  San  Diego. 

1904.  July  2.  My  article  on  "Hawaiian  Plants"  was 
printed  in  May,  1904,  in  Vol.  XXVIII  of  the  Journal  of  the 
"  Royal  Horticultural  Society  "  of  London. 

1904.  Bishop  Restorich  has  appointed  me  an  examining 
chaplain  for  his  missionary  jurisdiction;  I  have  to  examine 
candidates  for  orders  in  theological  studies,  particularly 
in  Hebrew,  a  language  to  which  I  have  given  much  attention. 
Have  received  A.  M.  this  year  from  Acadia  University,  also 
Ph.  D.  from  Northern  Illinois  College,  for  my  long  essay  on 
"The  Alleged  Fourth  Dimension  in  Space."  Am  Canon  of 
Kapioelani  Hall,  St.  Andrew's  Cathedral,  Honolulu.  Keep  up 
my  medical  reading  and  occasionally  prescribe  for  friends. 
Health  good. 

1905.  Weymouth  this  year  has  succeeded  in  clearing  up 
the  mystery  of  Thos.  P.  Smith's  later  life  and  he  has  also 
found  Brown,  lost  to  us  since  the  war.  See  later  under  these 
names  in  this  Report ;  he  has  equalled  Sherlock  Holmes. 

WHEELER,  NELSOiN  J.  1901.  Health  excellent.  I 
am  now  devoting  some    time    to    a   post-graduate    course  in 
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Sociology  in  Brown  University.  Or,  as  I  tell  my  friends, 
having  reached  my  "second  childhood,"  I  have  again  begun 
a  college  course.  Besides  these  studies,  I  still  keep  up  news- 
paper correspondence  and  other  literary  work.  Have  not  left 
the  goodly  city  of  Roger  Williams,  but  have  moved  into  a 
new  home  near  the  University,  which  we  are  greatly  enjoying. 

1903.  My  daughter  remains  unmarried.  I  keep  busy  in 
private  studies ;  in  past  three  years  have  done  considerable 
post-graduate  work  in  Brown  University ;  this  year  Sociology, 
with  no  intention  of  taking  a  degree.  Preach  occasionally. 
The  book  "  Soo  Thah,"  a  tale  of  the  Karens,  has  been  pub- 
lished this  year  and  has  a  good  sale.  It  has  been  highly 
commended.  My  health  is  rather  impaired,  so  do  not  expect 
to  be  at  Commencement.     Greetings  to  Classmates. 

190.").  Health  good  for  a  septuagint.  Have  devoted  my 
time  for  some  years  almost  exclusively  to  the  reading  and 
study  of  the  Bible.  Have  read  it  through  more  than 
ninety  times, —  the  New  Testament  always  in  the  Greek;  so 
that  the  latter  language  has  become  almost  as  familiar  to  me 
as  our  native  tongue.  Have  been  exceedingly  busy  in  settling 
a  new  home  which  we  have  purchased.  Hereafter,  and  proba- 
bly until  death,  my  address  will  be  at  No.  102  Lloyd  Avenue, 
Providence,  R.  I. 

WHEELOCK,  GEORGE  G.  1901.  Health?  As  Mr. 
Samuel  Weller  said  in  reply  to  a  similar  inquiry,  "  I  am  rea- 
sonably convalescent."  In  reply  to  your  inquiry  concerning 
stirring  adventures  by  flood  and  field,  I  believe  I  have  but  little 
to  record.  In  order  to  be  of  service  to  the  country  and  still 
not  abandon  altogether  my  studies  for  a  degree  in  medicine,  I 
served  as  follows,  viz:  Four  months  in  summer  of  '61  as  a 
volunteer,  unpaid  assistant  to  a  friend  who  was  surgeon  of  the 
4th  New  York  (Scott  Life  Guards) ;  three  months  in  summer 
of  1862  on  boats  of  sanitary  commission  in  the  James  River 
with  McClennan's  army.  After  hospital  service  in  New  York 
and  a  degree,  I  went  to  Washington  as  A.  A.  S.,  taking  a 
contracl  for  sis  months,  bul  agreeing  with  the  Surgeon  Gene- 
ral—  as  tin y   were  in  need  of  hospital  graduates  —  if  the  WW 
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lasted  after  expiration  of  my  contract,  to  return  and  enter  the 
regular  army.  Was  Bent  to  Sherman's  army  in  January,  L865, 
at  Savannah,  recently  captured,  expecting  to  go  on  with  the 
same  into  South  Carolina,  but  was  held  in  Savannah  as  execu- 
tive officer  of  the  General  Hospital  —  about  800  beds, —  in 
which  capacity  I  remained  till  after  the  end  of  the  war,  July, 
1865.  A  service  in  all  neither  very  stirring  or  thrhling,  but 
perhaps  useful.     Yours  truly,  Geo.  G.  Wheelock. 

1903.  Health  remarkably  good  for  an  old  chap.  Occupa- 
tion ?  Retired  pill  vender.  Honors  ?  Reunion  at  home ; 
never  without  honor.     Papers?     Letters  to  friends. 

190-4.  For  an  old  fellow  I  am  as  well  as  the  law  of  life 
allows.  Keep  up  my  habit  of  attending  to  other  people's 
business,  vigorously  and  gratuitously.  My  work  is  philan- 
thropic and  educational ;  that  as  a  trustee  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity is  the  most  important.  During  the  twelve  years  that 
I  have  been  trustee  it  has  developed  in  many  directions,  until 
now  we  have  nearly  5000  students  and  an  annual  budget  of 
over  one  million  dollars.  With  best  wishes  for  you  and  all 
'60  men,  I  am  sincerely  yours. 

1905.  I  received  your  other  letter,  but  I  have  not  been 
quite  well,  and  it  was  laid  aside  and  overlooked.  So  I  enclose 
my  check,  with  thanks  for  your  unselfish  services.  I  regret 
that  living  in  this  quiet  village  I  have  nothing  to  add  of  a 
startling  nature  for  your  Class  history.  My  only  son,  '98, 
was  married  in  January  to  Miss  Catharine  Morgan  Dix,  a 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Morgan  Dix,  Rector  of  Old  Trinity 
Church,  and  as  such  head  of  Trinity  Corporation.  Nothing 
more  startling  has  occurred  for  me  to  report.  I  shall  hardly 
be  likely  to  be  with  you  at  Commencement  this  year,  but 
please  remember  me  to  any  such  as  recall  me. 

WHITTEMORE,  GEORGE  H.  1901,  June  10.  George 
H.  "Whittemore  writes  that  the  only  personal  incident  which 
is  worth  mentioning  has  some  Harvard  connection.  He  acted 
as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  invitation  and  reception  for 
the  entertainment  of  the  Cuban  teachers  in  Sanders'  Theatre 
and  Memorial  Hall  by  the  societies  of  the  Baptist  churches  in 
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Cambridge,  on  the  evening  of  July  21,  1900.  The  affair  whs 
another  instance  of  the  pleasant  relations  between  the  Uni- 
versity and  these  churches.  President  Eliot  and  Mr.  Lane, 
the  librarian,  who  represented  him  in  the  public  exercises, 
favored  ami  for  wart  led  the  large  undertaking  with  the  utmost 
liberality  and  courtesy.  Our  Classmate  also  officiated  at  two 
of  the  series  of  Sunday  evening  services  held  in  the  church 
aforesaid  for  the  benefit  of  the  visitors,  bidding  them  farewell 
at  the  concluding  one  before  their  departure. 

1903.  Health  about  as  usual.  Have  written  but  little. 
Marriage  uncontracted.  Honors?  "None  to  speak  of,"  as 
the  man  said  when  asked  about  his  religion.  My  mother  died 
this  year  and  this  means  the  loss  of  a  treasured  life ;  one  who 
was  mother,  wife  and  sister. 

1904.  Health  good.     Write  a  little  for  publication. 

1905.  George  H.  Whittemore  is  now  the  solitary  occu- 
pant of  the  homestead  on  Dana  Hill,  329  Harvard  Street, 
Cambridge,  to  which  his  father  removed  the  family  from 
Boston  in  1850.  He  finds  the  Harvard  Union  on  the  same 
street,  a  convenient  and  pleasant  resort,  and  gratefully  owns 
his  debt  for  the  benefactions  to  that  Club  which  call  up  the 
names  of  Higginson,  Warren,  Hyde  and  others,  individuals 
and  classes.  The  only  other  personal  and  University  note  of 
the  last  year  which  it  occurs  to  him  to  record  is,  that  in 
October,  1904,  he  delivered  a  discourse  and  wrote  a  hymn  for 
the  observance  in  the  stone  church  on  Harvard  Street,  under 
the  shadows  of  College  and  Union,  of  the  250th  anniversary 
of  President  Dunster's  resignation.  That  church  may  claim 
in  Harvard's  first  president  a  spiritual  ancestor,  and  the  writer 
an  earthly  one  as  well. 

WHITTIEIl,     CHARLES     A.       1901.        Health     good. 

Di.au  Steve:  —  I  have  two  letters  from  you,  each  dated 
June  3rd.  I  fear  that  if  I  should  act  on  your  suggestion 
ami  write  the  book,  "Ball's  Bluff  to  Appomattox,"  in  the 
first  place  it  would  l»e  a  poor  literary  effort,  and  the  next, 
I  should  bring  upon  my  bald  head  the  wrath  of  so  many 
friends  of  Generals  whom   1  should   criticise  adversely,  that 
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the  tempest  would  be  more  than  I  could  stand.  Still,  I  will 
bear  the  thing  in  mind  and  consider  it  seriously.  Thanks  for 
the  suggestion.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  American-Spanish 
War,  I  offered  my  services  to  General  Miles,  and  had  he  com- 
manded in  the  field  at  the  beginning  I  should  have  accom- 
panied him.  But  having  known  General  Merritt  in  the  other 
war  and  since,  I  suggested  to  him  that  he  should  have  com- 
mand of  the  Philippine  Expedition  and  at  his  request,  went 
to  Washington  and  suggested  it  to  the  authorities  there.  I 
was  commissioned  Inspector-General  and  accompanied  him  to 
the  Philippines.  It  was  my  strange  and  good  fortune  to  be 
sent  ashore  to  receive  the  surrender  of  the  city, —  a  most 
interesting  function.  Later,  I  was  made  Collector  of  the 
Port  and  Intendente  General,  and  Brigadier-General  of  Vol- 
unteers. After  serving  there  some  three  or  four  months  I 
was  ordered  to  Paris  to  testify  before  the  Peace  Commission 
and  returned  with  it  to  America.  Was  then  asked  by  the 
President  if  I  would  return  to  the  Philippines.  Senator  Frye, 
of  the  Commission,  had  suggested  my  name  as  Military  Gov- 
ernor there,  but  one  who  was  graduated  in  1860  and  renewed 
military  service  in  1898,  was  forbidden  by  the  tyranny  of 
years.  Nevertheless,  the  "Tyranny  of  Tears"  —  the  title  of 
a  modern  play  —  really  affected  me  at  iny  inability  to  assist  in 
developing  our  new  empire,  and  I  lamented  the  ravages  of 
time.  Isn't  this  enough  egotism  for  you  ?  I  omitted  to  state 
that  after  the  Civil  War  I  remained  in  the  army  and  went  to 
the  Pacific  Coast,  acted  there  as  Inspecter-General  of  the 
Military  Division  of  the  Pacific,  visiting  the  department  of 
the  Columbia,  Oregon,  Washington  Territory  and  Idaho  five 
times,  Alaska,  Nevada,  Utah,  twice  to  Arizona  and  once  to 
Sonora,  in  which  place  I  was  charged  with  a  mission  from  Mr. 
Seward  and  was  required  to  report  upon  the  resources,  wealth 
of  the  country,  its  value  to  the  United  States,  and  disposition 
of  the  people  towards  annexation.  All  these  journeys  by 
land  almost  entirely  on  mule  or  horseback,  or  by  army  wagon. 

C.  A.  Whittier. 

1902.     No  changes.     Health  as  good  as  can  be  expected, 
and  as  I  deserve. 

10 
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1904.  Nothing  wonderful  lias  happened  to  me  in  the 
disagreeable  passage  of  years.  A  daughter  married  to  Ernest 
Iselin  of  New  York.  A  trip  to  San  Francisco,  Sandwich 
Islands,  Japan,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong,  Canton,  thence  return- 
ing by  the  trans-Siberian  railroad  are  a  few  of  the  incidents. 
Fortunately  I  was  not  kidnapped  by  the  tribes  I  visited,  like 
our  Classmate,  Perdicaris.     Am  sweltering  here  in  New  York. 

1905.  Whittier  did  not  reply  this  year,  but  is  evidently 
well  and  able  to  be  on  top  of  the  scramble,  as  indicated  by 
the  following  cutting  from  August  30th  papers :  — With  the 
advice  and  consent  of  President  Roosevelt,  stockholders  of  the 
American  China  Development  Company  today,  at  a  meeting 
in  Jersey  City,  formally  accepted  the  offer  of  the  Chinese 
government  for  the  Canton-Hankow  railroad  concession,  in 
which  the  banking  house  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  is  the  largest 
stockholder.  The  price  to  be  received  by  the  company  is 
between  $6,700,000  and  $7,000,000.  The  reason  for  relin- 
quishing the  concession,  according  to  a  statement  made  by 
Gen.  Charles  A.  Whittier,  president  of  the  company,  is  that 
the  Chinese  government  has  decided  to  force  all  American  and 
European  interests  out  of  China,  and  that  under  the  condi- 
tions further  development  of  the  concession  would  be  difficult, 
if  not  impossible.  Gen.  Whittier  stated  that  Mr.  Morgan  had 
been  desirous  of  holding  to  the  concession  against  all  opposi- 
tion of  the  Chinese  until  he  was  advised  by  President  Roose- 
velt to  accept  the  Chinese  offer.  Ever  since  the  concession 
was  obtained  by  Americans,  10  years  ago,  it  has  been  the 
cause  of  international  friction. 

WOOD,  WILLIAM  C.  1901.  Health  fair  for  a  veteran  ; 
wish  I  could  breathe  better  and  weigh  less.  Publishing  800 
pieces  on  "The  Home."  Delivered  an  essay  at  the  Hebrew 
Messianitic  Convention,  May  22,  1901,  which  was  sought  for 
publication.  Marriages?  Hope  deferred. 
"If  I  had  a  cage 

And  good  seed  —  eke  of  sage  ; 

Then  might  I  engage 

A  bird  thither  to  bring, 

Who  is  now  on  the  wing, 

To  enter  and  sing." 
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1903.  My  room,  a  regular  College  den  —  Bohemia  up  four 
flights,  as  iu  Old  Massachusetts.  My  health  is  worse,  so  that 
I  have  just  received  an  increase  of  pension  to  $12  a  month. 
Not  so  much  breathlessness,  but  heart  runs.  Am  reading,  for 
amusement,  Euripides ;  have  written  and  in  press,  "  Jesus  in 
the  Talmud,"  "The  Dearest  Spot  on  Earth,"  "Thirty  Hebrew 
Christians,"  "Wood  Family,"  "Father  Matthew,"  "The  Lost 
Manuscript." 

1904.  Have  written  for  the  Helen  Gould  prize  on  the 
"Protestant  and  Catholic  Bibles,"  15,000  words.  On  Feb. 
20th,  cpiite  well  from  influenza  of  two  months.  Get  my  own 
breakfast,  go  out  to  dinner,  rise  late,  mope  on  the  street,  can 
not  hustle,  then  in  my  reclining  chair,  as  I  breathe  easier. 
Live  a  go-as-you-please  life.  Read  a  variety.  Have  written 
the  Wood  genealogy,  400  pages.  Go  to  hear  Dr.  Harris 
Hanson,  Sundays.  Have  the  favor  of  a  friend,  which  enables 
me  to  live  better.     Laws  D<<> ! 

1905.  My  one  distinction  the  past  year,  or  rather  useful 
performance,  was  an  essay  presented  at  St.  Louis  Interna- 
tional Rest-Day  Convention,  "The  First  Day,  the  Day  of 
Heaven,"  the  only  one  from  New  England  ;  it  is  to  be  printed, 
with  portrait,  in  the  International  Volume.  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
are  reading  my  "  Jesus  in  the  Talmud  ; "  have  been  balked  so 
many  times  that  I  am  not  sanguine  at  ah.  But  posthumous, 
if  not  before,  my  great  work !  Have  done  some  pedigree 
work  for  Munsey  and  others.  If  I  had  my  health  I  could  do 
that.  No  preaching  since  last  summer.  Have  been  pretty 
well  all  winter ;  for  six  weeks  unwell ;  some  better.  I  am 
more  and  more  glad  that  I  am  of  the  Class  of  '60.  By 
the  way,  I  came  across  the  Class  Supper  Song  of  I860.  Was 
it  by  Stevens  ?  No  name  attached.  I  wonder  if  you  have  a 
copy  in  the  archives  of  the  Class.  Part  of  it  is  extra  good, — 
the  same  prophetic  forecast  of  our  Brotherhood,  as  first  verse. 
I  do  not  find  it  in  any  of  the  Class  Booklets.  It  seems  as 
though  it  ought  to  lie  put  on  record  somewhere.  Strangely 
the  author's  name  is  not  on  it,  but  on  Menu,  I  think,  or  other 
record.     Class  Supper  Odist,  C.  W.  Stevens. 
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CLASS   OF   1860. 

Ode  for  the  Graduating  Supper. 

June   11,  1860. 


ODE. 

Air  :   "Bonnie  Doon." 

May  no  sad  niem'ry  mar  the  joy 

We  feel  as  Classmates  here  to-night ; 
Let  song  and  laughter  care  destroy, 

And  make  us  all  with  gladness  light ; 
For  when  we  part,  our  hearts  remain 

United,  beating  all  as  one, 
And  Death  itself  shall  strive  in  vain 

To  sever  friendship  here  begun. 

In  after  years,  when  beauty's  eye 

Has  lost  for  us  its  charms  and  fire, 
And  Praise  in  vain  his  powers  shall  try 

By  tinkling  sweet  his  golden  lyre, — 
When  pleasures  but  a  mockery  seem 

And  on  us  broods  the  vulture  grief, 
The  niem'ry  of  this  night  shall  beam 

Upon  our  hearts,  and  bring  relief. 

Let  us  resolve  that  when  the  world 

Shall  laud  a  poet's  noblest  rage, 
Or  when  bold  genius  spreads  unfurled 

High  thought  upon  the  immortal  page ; 
Or  when  a  hero  for  the  truth 

Shall  nobly  dare  to  do  or  die  ;  — 
"  The  glory's  yours  alone,  in  sooth, 

Ye  sons  of  '60,"  all  must  cry. 

Shall  we  the  pleasure  e'er  forget 

In  social  chat  and  game  we've  known, — 
The  nightly  song,  when  we  have  met 

To  steep  our  hearts  in  mirth  alone  ; 
The  row  upon  the  am'rous  wave, 

Which  leaped  to  kiss  our  graceful  prow, 
The  gallant  race  of  rowers  brave, 

Whoe'er  returned  with  victors'  glow  V 
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Come,  comrades,  now  your  beakers  brim, 

Arid  pledge  the  Class  so  dear  to  all, 
And  be  not  sparing, — 'tis  a  whim 

To  spare  the  bowl  at  friendship's  call. 
Then  be  our  pledge,  that  Sixty's  fame 

Shall  ever  to  our  hearts  be  dear, 
And  adverse  fate  shall  always  claim 

From  each  the  sympathetic  tear. 

WOODWARD,  CALVIN  M.  11)01.  Health  good.  Still 
roll  ten  pins  and  pitch  quoits.  Still  Professor  of  Mathematics 
and  Applied  Mechanics.  Director  Manual  Training  School, 
member  St.  Louis  Board  of  Education,  Dean  of  School  of 
Engineering.  Have  written  many  short  papers  and  addresses. 
Spent  1900  summer  in  Europe. 

1902.  Health  first-rate.  Thanks  for  beautiful  poem.  I 
wrote  pamphlet  on  "  Many  Sports,"  which  is  commended  by 
honorable  positions  still  held. 

1903.  Health  excellent.  President  of  society  for  pro- 
moting Engineering  Education.  Vice  President  of  American 
Association  for  advancement  of  Science.  Paper  written  on 
"Abolition  of  Gate  Receipts  in  Athletics,"  " Opportunity  for 
the  Secondary  School,"  "Old  Home"  address.  Just  now  in 
the  flood ;  we  prefer  beer  to  water.  River  in  front  of  city 
eight  miles  wide. 

1904.  Have  four  fine  granddaughters.  Am  President 
second  time  of  Board  of  Education  of  St.  Louis.  Am  Presi- 
dent of  the  Aeronautical  Congress  of  October,  1904,  in  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition.  Am  very  busy;  my  duties 
as  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Applied  Mechanics,  Dean 
of  School  of  Engineering  and  Architecture,  Director  of 
Manual  Training  School,  President  of  School  Board  are  full 
of  calls  on  my  mind  and  strength.  I  relish  it  all.  Breakfast 
at  8  o'clock;  9  to  10,  office  work  ;  10  to  11,  lecture  on  Mechan- 
ics; 11  to  12,  Integral  Calendar;  12  to  1,  more  Mathematics 
and  Mechanics ;  1  to  2,  to  Club  for  lunch ;  2  to  3,  business  and 
Committees ;  3  to  5,  School  Board  and  on  "Manual  Training. 
Evening,  whist  or  reading.  Classmates  coming  to  Fair  must 
dine  with  me  at  3013  Hawthorne  Boulevard. 
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1005.  Last  year  I  was  for  the  second  time  President  of 
the  Board  of  Education  of  this  city,  the  Board  which  Charles 
W.  Eliot  has  pointed  out  as  being  the  "Best  Board  of  Edu- 
cation "  in  the  country.  I  feel  rather  proud  of  his  high 
praise.  Last  month  I  was  re-elected  to  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion for  the  term  of  six  more  years.  Last  December  I  was 
elected  President  of  the  "American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science "  at  its  annual  meeting  in  Phila- 
delphia. I  regard  this  as  the  greatest  honor  I  have  ever 
received.  My  health  is  still  good.  I  spend  a  month  every 
year  on  the  coast  of  Maine,  rowing,  fishing,  playing  golf,  etc. 
For  two  years  in  succession  I  have  won  a  silver  cup  at  the 
ancient  game  of  pitching  quoits,  and  I  am  proposing  to  win 
another  cup  this  year.  I  mention  this  last  matter  to  show 
how  my  taste  for  outdoor  athletics  still  remains,  the  legitimate 
fruit  of  my  rowing  and  playing  games  while  I  was  in  College. 
Wish  I  could  be  with  the  fellows  next  Commencement,  but  I 
shall  be  very  busy  here.  Our  great  Dedication  comes  June 
15.  lam  still  a  "working  man."  Annual  report  as  Dean, 
Board  of  Education  work,  course  of  five  lectures  at  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  next  week.  On  June  15th  this  University  gave 
me  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  I  suppose  they  were  tired  of  wait- 
ing for  Harvard  to  act. 

YOUNG,  GEORGE  D.  1001.  In  excellent  health. 
Like  all  men  of  '60  and  upwards,  I  am  on  the  down  grade. 
I  hope  to  be  present  with  the  Class  on  Commencement  Day, 
as  I  wish  to  be  with  them  in  all  then-  Reunions.  Drop  me  a 
line  to  let  me  know  when  there  is  to  be  a  Dinner  or  meeting. 
I  desire  to  know  when  either  of  these  events  will  be  "pulled 
off,"  to  use  a  modern  Classic  term.  Young  met  us  at  Hol- 
worthy  2  and  it  was  a  delight  to  see  how  he  was  welcomed  ; 
few  knew  him  at  first.  He  had  not  been  with  us  for  many 
years,  and  I  know  he  was  very  happy  to  be  so  gladly  received. 

1002.  Am  well,  and  I  return  simple  annals.  To  my 
regret  I  can  not  be  with  the  Class  on  Commencement  Day. 
"The  Heathen  rage" — some  of  them,  alas!  in  high  places  — 
against  some  worthy  clients  of  mine,  the  protection  of  whose 
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rights  and  interests  requires  me  to  spend  all  or  most  of  this 
summer  at  home.     Remember  me  kindly  to  all  our  Classmates. 

1904.  Health  as  good  as  ever.  Daily  life  that  of  quite 
a  busy  lawyer. — "  Said  to  have  received  a  $70,000  fee  this 
summer;  or  was  it  $100,000.  —  Sec.  Same  as  for  twenty 
years.  Expect  to  spend  several  months  in  Europe  this  year. 
With  best  wishes  for  yourself  and  all  my  Classmates. 

1905.  In  your  annual  inquisitions  you  are  wont  to  inquire 
as  to  what  literary  publications  one  has  been  guilty  of,  and  I 
have  asserted  and  successfully  maintained  my  innocence. 
But  there  is  a  class  of  printed  matter,  some  of  which  used  to 
be  labelled  "printed,  not  published,"  of  which  I  have  pro- 
duced a  very  considerable  quantity  for  the  edification  of  courts 
and  the  (hoped  for)  confusion  of  the  lawyers  on  the  other 
side,  but  of  very  little  concern  to  the  reading  public.  A 
recent  instance  of  this,  as  it  has  to  do  with  a  matter  in  which 
the  legal  profession  in  general,  and  the  newspapers,  and  a  con- 
siderable section  of  the  public  at  large  have  been  pleased  to 
interest  themselves,  and  embraces,  besides  a  legal  argument,  a 
quite  full  statement  of  the  history  of  a  great  enterprise,  —  a 
sort  of  revival,  mutatis  mutandis,  of  John  Jacob  Astor's 
scheme  for  a  world-encircling  commerce,  as  recounted  in 
Irving's  "Astoria,"  —  you  may  possibly  like  to  glance  over. 
And  so  I  send  you  a  copy,  it  being  distinctly  understood  that 
the  receipt  of  it  imposes  no  obligation  even  to  look  at  the 
contents.  Trusting  that  you  are  in  good  health,  notwith- 
standing the  unusual  severity  of  your  Massachusetts  winter, 
I  am,  faithfully  yours,  George    D.    Young. 
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BALCH,  DAVID  MOORE.  Jan.  1,  1901.  4G6  Elm 
Street,  Chicago,  111.  Four  years  ago  while  visiting  in  Cali- 
fornia I  helped  my  cousin  in  mathematics.  At  the  same  time 
he  was  tutored  in  languages  by  a  Mr.  David  Balch,  who 
lived  with  his  family  in  Coronado,  San  Diego  Co.  This  Mr. 
Balch  is  a  Harvard  man,  and  although  I  never  met  him  I  feel 
positive  he  is  the  one  you  are  trying  to  trace.     Yours  truly, 

A.   M.  Merryweather,   '96. 

Jan.  9,  1901.  Dear  Driver:  —  You  seem  to  be  merged 
in  a  wave  of  f  orgetf  ulness  as  regards  me  and  my  whereabouts, 
for,  if  I  mistake  not,  we  have  exchanged  in  the  last  few  years 
several  letters  dated  this  place. —  He  is  mistaken. — Sec  How- 
ever, I  am  the  Balch  whom  you  seek,  and  have  lived  with  my 
wife  and  three  daughters  at  the  head  of  8th  Street,  on  Adela 
Avenue,  Coronado  Beach,  California,  for  the  last  dozen  years, 
where  it  would  greatly  please  us  to  receive  a  call,  not  profes- 
sional, from  you,  if  your  steps  ever  tend  "Westward  Ho." 
You  will  find  all  about  me  in  1800  Class  Book,  issued  by  F. 
M.  Weld  in  1880,  up  to  that  date.  As  for  profession  I  sup- 
pose I  may  call  myself  "Consulting  and  Analytical  Chemist," 
for  I  have  a  tolerable  private  laboratory  on  my  place,  and  take 
all  clients  that  come  along.  Also,  I  give  on  occasion  private 
lessons  in  advanced  Latin  and  Greek  to  sundry  youths,  who 
I  fancy  call  me  a  "coach."  Probably  few  of  1800  have  kept 
to  their  classical  studies  until,  without  boasting,  they  can  call 
themselves  well  read  in  Greek  and  Latin  poetry  ;  if  there  be 
a  few,  I  congratulate  them  and  hope  they  find  in  those  old 
worthies  pleasant  companions  for  many  a  leisure  hour.  And 
just  hero,  friend  Driver,  you  may  be  disposed  to  grant  me  a 
favor.  A  few  years  ago  I  made  a  translation  in  hexameters 
of  my  favorite,  Theocritos,  and  liave   not   yet   sought  a  pub- 
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lisher,  for  I  am  in  doubt  as  to  the  merit  of  the  work  and 
would  like  a  competent  critic  —  an  article  impossible  to  find 
in  this  out-of-the-way  corner  of  the  world,  where  a  man 
familiar  with  anything  beyond  schoolboys'  Greek  would  be  a 
phenomenon.  Now,  living  as  you  do  in  Cambridge,  your 
acquaintance  among  the  local  malratmas  must  be  large. 
Don't  you  know  some  worthy  professor,  not  a  phonographic 
one  who  can  only  grind  a  certain  tune,  but  one  who  loves 
Greek  and  loves  poetry,  who  would  kindly  glance  over  my 
manuscript  and  give  me  his  honest  opinion  of  its  worth?  If 
so,  please  advise  yours  very  truly,  and  let  me  hear  from  you  at 
all  events.  David  M.  Balch. 

Feb.  17,  1901.  Dear  Driver  :  —  I  happened  to  take  up 
the  Class  Record  to-day,  and  was  surprised  to  find  that  almost 
a  month  had  elapsed  and  I  had  not  acknowledged  the  receipt 
of  it,  and  the  pleasant  letter  that  accompanied  it.  I  read  the 
Record  with  much  interest,  for  it  is  most  pleasant  to  follow  up 
what  die  heitern  und  die  schwarsen  loose  have  brought  a 
promising  band  of  youths  in  the  best  part  of  a  lifetime,  and 
if  this  has  been  pleasing  to  me,  to  whom  most  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Class  are  names,  not  entities,  how  much  more  to 
the  rest  of  you,  for  whom  the  name  brings  up  the  form  and 
characteristics  of  its  wearer;  for  my  connection  with  the 
Class  was  so  brief  that  I  can  count  those  whom  I  remember 
personally  on  my  fingers.  My  memories  of  Harvard  are 
mostly  connected  with  the  smoky  old  laboratory  of  the  L.  S.  S. 
and  the  handfid  of  us  boys  who  worked  there  side  by  side  at 
the  benches,  of  whom  J.  M.  Crafts  seems  to  have  panned  out 
about  the  best.  Thanks  for  your  photo.  I  would  retaliate,  but 
a  facsimile  of  me  don't  exist.  A  pupil  who  fell  in  love  with 
me,  and  would  have  a  likeness,  took  a  surreptitious  shot  with 
a  kodak,  but  the  result  was  so  bad  that  I  refused  to  accept  a 
copy.  Your  likeness,  I  should  say,  is  a  good  one,  for  I  have 
not  forgotten  the  features  of  yourself  and  brothers.  It  is  my 
opinion,  Driver,  that  you  have  too  much  to  do,  and  I  too  little, 
to  be  entirely  comfortable,  but  all  things  bring  their  recom- 
pense, and  you  rake  in  plenty  of  fat  fees,  while  I  have  to  con- 
tent myself  with  a  very  slender  incomo.     But  I    don't  mis- 

li 
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employ  my  leisure,  and  am  content  with  the  days  as  they  pass. 
Tya  augion  kistn  deomenos  and  the  rest  of  it.  You  must 
know  "He  koine  diatheke"  nearly  by  heart;  it  isn't  a  bad  book 
to  know,  but  I  can't  recommend  the  Greek  —  give  me 
Lysias  or  Lucian.  You  beat  me  on  Italian,  but  the  rest  of  the 
languages  I  am  pretty  well  up  in.  And,  by  the  way,  it  may 
interest  you  to  know  that  I  am  one  of  the  few  who  possess  a 
fair  working  knowledge  of  the  curious  Magyar  dialect  and 
can  enjoy  Jokai's  novels  in  the  original.  I  have  in  fact  dipped 
rather  deeply  into  Hungarian  literature,  translating  nice  little 
bits  here  and  there.  May  publish  them  sometime  if  I  can 
find  any  one  bold  enough  to  undertake  the  task  —  for  of  the 
making  of  books  there  is  no  end.  Don't  fail  to  write  me 
any  time  you  can  find  leisure,  and  believe  me,  yours  very  truly. 
State  of  health  excellent.  Daily  life  very  quiet  and 
uneventful,  as  perforce  in  this  remote  little  corner  of  the 
Union.  "  We  hear  the  tumult  of  the  strife,  but  enter  not  the 
toil  of  life."  Am  still  fond  of  my  profession,  chemistry,  and 
have  on  my  place  a  private  laboratory  in  which  I  pass  much 
of  niy  time.  Keep  tolerably  familiar  with  the  Greek  and 
Latin  classics;  have  translated  into  English  hexameters  all  of 
Theokritos  —  he  is  a  special  favorite  of  mine,  and  I  haven't 
treated  him  badly  —  and  most  of  Apollonios  Rhodios  —  transla- 
tion as  flat  as  the  original.  Have  read  all  of  Nonnos  several 
times,  but  don't  feel  disposed  to  translate  him.  Am  indiffer- 
ently well  acquainted  with  the  peculiar  language  of  Hungary, 
and  have  translated  much  from  Kisfaludy,  Petofi,  Vorosmarty, 
and    others    of   the    Magyar   poets,  selections    from  which    I 

possibly  may  feel  venturesome  enough  to  publish. 

"Defluxit  (ictus 
Et  pehuji  jKitiais  et  aissidis  dtque  ligonix." 

You  and  I,  friend  Driver,  can  poetize  without  detriment  to 

ourselves.     Feel  still  young  enough  to  delight  in   muscular 

exertion  and  exercise  out  of  doors,  and  for  these  the  Pacific 

coast  affords  abundant  opportunity. 

At  will  we  rove  along  these  sunlit  beaches, 

List  the  loud  surf  and  mark  its  shoreward  roll, 
And  learn  the  varied  tale  Dame  Nature  teaches 

To  all  who  read  aright  her  mystic  scroll. 
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1902.  Have  been,  and  Deo  Vblente,  shall  be,  busy  for 
some  months  on  a  matter  of  technical  chemistry,  which  may, 
or  may  not,  be  of  importance.  Health  is  excellent.  Have 
read  with  much  interest  your  worthy  poem  "In  Memoriam." 
Possibly  the  names  of  those  who  have  gone  before  may  not 
be  unmindful  of  what  is  praiseworthy  in  the  lines  of  those  of 
us  that  are  left.      Quatis  pondus. 

1903.  I  am  in  good  health  and  the  year  has  been  wholly 
uneventful. 

1905.  Balch  is  busy  as  ever  and  a  wonderful  worker.  I 
quote  nine  lines  of  his  translation  to  show  a  specimen  of  his 
eighty-line  poem. 

May  25,  1905.  I  send  you  herewith  my  translation  of  the 
eleventh  idyl  of  Theokritos  —  a  poem  address  to  his  friend 
Nikias  of  Miletos,  a  physician  and  a  poet  —  wherein  he  tells 
of  the  loves  of  Polyphemos  and  what  solace  he  found  in  song. 
If  you  are  familiar  with  the  original  you  will  see  that  my 
translation  follows  it  very  closely,  and  that  I  have  made  an 
attempt  —  more  or  less  a  failure  —  to  reproduce  in  English  the 
bucolic  hexameter  which  differs  in  many  particulars  from  the 
epic. 

"  Milk  white  maid  Galateia,  ah !  why  art  slighting  thy  lover ! 

Whiter  than  curdled  cream  to  the  sight,  than  lambkin  more 
tender ; 

Friskier  far  than  a  calf,  more  sleek  than  the  ripening  berry. 

Once  again  as  at  work  thou  comest  when  slumber  delightsome 

Holds  me ;  once  again  thou'rt  gone  when  sweet  slumber  un- 
binds me, 

Fleeing  swifter  than  ewe  at  the  glimpse  of  a  gray  wolf's 
shadow. 

Love  awoke  in  my  heart,  O  Maiden,  for  thee  when  thou 
earnest 

Hither  first  with  my  mother,  and  wishful  to  pluck  on  the 
mountain 

Hyacinth  flowers,  and  thither  I  guided  my  wavering  footsteps. 

BROWN,  CHARLES  EDWIN.  1905.  Weymouth  applied 
to  H.  C.  Hall,  Secretary,  16th  Massachusetts  Volunteers,  "No 
news  of  him;  held  for  dead."  Then  to  Adjutant  General's 
office,   State   House,   Boston,    "  Nothing  since   his   discharge, 
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July  22,  1865."  Then  to  Department  Interior  Bureau  of 
Pensions,  "  Return,  C.  E.  Brown,  invalid,  Co.  K,  16th  Mass. 
and  Pensioner  No.  345,220  ;  address  April  12,  1905,  80  Spruce 
Place,  Minneapolis."  I  wrote  to  that  address  and  received 
the  following  letter.  So  the  man  I  knew  of  at  Camp  Came- 
ron in  summer  of  1861,  and  lost  since,  is  found.     His  card  is, 

C.   E.   BROWN, 

(Book  Missionary. 

I  am  very  grateful  to  Weymouth. 

J  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  July  13,  1005. 
\  93  West  Island  Avenue. 

Dr.  S.  Wm.  Driver,  Sec.  —  Dear  friend :  Your  favor  of 
July  3rd  is  before  me.  It  is,  indeed,  a  surprise  to  me  to  be 
thus  kindly  remembered,  for  I  was  only  one  year  and  one-half 
a  member  of  the  Class  of  '60  at  Harvard,  when  I  dropped  out 
and  in  '61  enlisted  in  16th  Mass.  Reg.  V.  I.,  and  at  Camp 
Cameron,  as  you  call  to  mind.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  what 
to  write  that  would  be  of  special  interest,  or  worthy  of  note 
upon  the  Class  Record.  I  was  just  a  private  soldier.  Not  a 
member  of  any  Army  Post  and  never  have  been.  Conse- 
cpiently  never  have  sought  opportunity  to  rehearse  army 
experiences,  as  many  old  soldiers  love  to  do,  and  seldom  men- 
tion army  life,  unless  asked  to  do  so.  I  am  an  old  man  of  75 
years,  and  am  looking  forward,  not  backward.  With  a  few 
exceptions,  I  was  with  my  regiment  in  active  service.  First, 
was  detailed  for  service  at  Fortress  Monroe,  under  Capt. 
Wilder,  in  care  of  hundreds  of  contrabands  for  most  of  the 
first  year.  Returned  to  my  regiment  in  '62  and  was  in  the 
battle  of  Chance)  lorville.  Second,  on  account  of  wounds 
received  in  battle  on  Cemetery  Hill,  Gettysburg,  was  laid  by 
in  Army  Hospital  at  Annapolis,  Md.,  two  months.  Again 
rejoined  my  regiment  at  Cold  Harbor.  Re-enlisted  at  Brandy 
Slat  ion  I'Vli.  1  1,  '<;  1.  Our  regiment  with  others  was  transferred 
and  consolidated  into  the  newly  formed  lltli  Mass.  Battalion. 
Once  more  \\;is  absent  from  my  regiment  on  account  of  my 
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veteran  furlough,  to  see  old  friends  once  more  in  the  old  Bay 
State.  You  count  ine  in  all  the  battles  of  my  regiment,  16th 
Mass.  Co.  K,  also  11th  Battalion  Co.  F,  with  the  exception  of 
the  times  I  have  stated  when  absent.  Memory  does  not  serve 
nor  time  permit  me  to  go  into  any  more  detailed  narrative.  I 
never  was  any  good  for  telling  soldiers'  yarns  and  certainly 
am  now  too  old  to  begin.  Was  glad  to  enlist  and  glad  when 
I  received  my  second  honorable  discharge,  and  the  "  cruel  war 
was  over"  and  more  for  the  proclamation  of  our  noble  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  setting  free  millions  of  American  slaves.  Praise 
God !  How  much  better  had  we,  as  a  nation,  voluntarily  have 
freed  the  slave  than  to  have  been  obliged  to  have  paid  the 
price  in  blood  and  immense  treasure !  "  Righteousness  exalt- 
eth  a  nation,  but  sin  is  a  reproach  to  any  people." — Prov. 
14  :  34.  The  only  public  occasion  in  which  I  participated  with 
our  Class  was  the  Soldier's  Memorial  Day  at  Harvard,  aud  if 
I  remember  rightly  was  one  of  79  that  enlisted  from  the  Class 
of  '60.  I  congratulate  you  all  in  your  great  pleasure  in  your 
Reunions  from  time  to  time.  Most  of  the  members  of  the 
Class  are  like  myself,  old  and  gray,  and  at  each  subsequent 
gathering  very  likely  some  one  or  more  will  be  among  the 
missing.  In  view  of  the  fact  of  eternity,  and  that  your  turn 
and  mine  to  pass  out  of  time  into  eternity  must  soon  come, 
are  you  prepared  to  meet  the  inevitable  ?  Where  will  I  spend 
eternity  ?  "  If  not  already  saved,  accept  the  salvation  so  freely 
offered." — John  3  :  16.     With  best  wishes,  cordially  yours, 

C.  E.  Brown. 
I  will  briefly  mention  a  few  points  in  my  history  since  my 
discharge  from  the  Union  army,  July  22,  1865.  Two  years 
Missionary  and  teacher  among  the  Freedmen,  in  Lynchburg, 
Va.,  and  in  St.  Helena,  S.  C.  Married  in  September,  '66,  to 
Miss  S.  C.  Whitaker,  Ashford,  Conn.  Emigrated  west  in 
1872.  Went  into  business  contracting  and  building  in  Fargo, 
N.  D.  About  '82  returned  to  Minneapolis  and  while  at  work 
on  the  outside  of  a  building  fell,  badly  crippling  me,  conse- 
quently was  obliged  to  leave  my  trade,  aud  for  some  years 
traveled  with  the  Minneapolis  Stale  Farmers'  Institute  Corps 
in  the   interests  of  one   of  our  leading  Farm  Journals.     My 
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wife  died  in  August,  '98.  Wo  were  at  the  time  conducting  a 
Mission  Sunday-school  just  outside  the  city  limits.  Being 
now  alone  almost  in  the  world,  was  led  to  take  up  the  Colpor- 
tage  and  Mission  work  iu  which  I  am  now  engaged.  In  my 
reply  to  Dr.  Driver,  may  answer  some  other  inquiries.  I  thank 
you  for  your  kindly  remembrance.     With  best  wishes. 

ELDEK,  FREDERICK  HENRY.  1905.  Detroit?  A 
lawyer  some  years  ago.  I  have  sent  to  many  Elders  in 
many  cities  and  found  no  clew.  August  18,  1905,  I  received 
a  letter  from  Weymouth,  who  has  found  the  lost  and  missing 
Elder.  I  am  everlastingly  obliged  to  Weymouth  for  his  per- 
sistence and  acuteness.     He  has  evidently  missed  his  vocation. 

Rev.  A.  B.  Weymouth,  Lahaina,  Maui,  Hawaiian  Islands. — 
Dear  sir:  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  June  17,  1905,  enquiring 
about  Mr.  Frederick  Henry  Elder,  I  beg  to  say,  that  years 
ago  Mr.  Elder  was  a  prominent  lawyer  in  Detroit,  I  am  told 
he  was  a  very  brilliant  man.  He  is  now  an  inmate  of  the 
Wayne  County  Asylum.  The  doctor  in  charge  says  he  is  not 
violent,  and  still  enjo}rs  reading  and  plays  checkers  a  great 
deal.  The  doctor  also  desired  me  to  say  to  you  that,  if  you 
are  an  old  friend  of  Mr.  Elder,  it  would  give  Mr.  Elder  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure  to  receive  a  letter  from  you.  If  you  desire 
to  write,  address  the  letter  to  Mr.  Frederick  Henry  Elder,  care 
of  Dr.  J.  J.  Marker,  Wayne  County  Asylum,  Eloise,  Michigan. 
Very  truly,  Carrie  Davison. 

EUSTIS,  HENRY  CHOTARD.  1902.  Can  not  find 
fault  with  my  health.  Occupation  same.  Am  not  equal  to 
books  and  papers.  Thanks  for  the  "World's  Life,"  but  my 
head  will  not  go  farther  west  and  J  am  waiting  for  the  mists 

1904.  Isabel  Eustis  was  born  January  20,  1904,  third 
grandchild  and  daughter  of  Horatio  Sprague  Eustis.  Henry 
Chotard  Eustis  died  November  9,  1903,  of  lymphatic  leukemia, 
having  been  sick  since  the  preceding  May.  His  thought 
for  others  was  never  so  evidently  shown  and  his  good  spirits 
always  in  evidence.     Faithfully  yours,     Horatio  S.  Eustis. 
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"  Shooter "  Eustis  was  a  general  favorite  in  his  Freshman 
year  with  us.  He  was  happy -faced,  spirited,  enthusiastic, 
swift,  always  at  the  front  in  all  outside  sports  and  so  demon- 
strated words  of  Class  Song,  "sought  the  front  in  every  fray." 
We  all  loved  him  and  felt  the  loss  of  his  going.  He  kept  up 
his  interest  in  the  Class  to  the  very  last  and  all  his  letters 
were  full  of  sunshine. 

GANNETT,  ALFRED  WHITE.  1901.  Alfred  W. 
Gannett,  a  resident  of  Washington  for  many  years,  died 
on  Wednesday  afternoon,  March  20,  1901,  of  pneumonia. 
He  was  62  years  old.  Mr.  Gannett  was  born  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  and  served  in  the  war.  He  was  a  cousin  of  Prof.  Gan- 
nett of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey. 

Undercliff,  N.  J.,  March  22,  1901.  Dear  Driver:  — The 
above  is  from  the  New  York  Suit  of  this  date.  It  seems  to 
me  that  our  list  of  stilligerents  is  growing  fast.     Yours  truly, 

H.    HOWLAND. 

Alfred  White  Gannett  died  March  20,  1901,  aged  62,  of 
pneumonia.  He  was  born  in  Cambridge.  He  was  a  member 
of  our  Class  during  the  Freshman  year.  I  knew  him  fairly 
well,  he  was  a  quiet,  undemonstrative  man  of  sterling  quali- 
ties. He  served  as  private  in  102d  New  York  Volunteers  from 
April,  1862,  to  March,  1863,  then  a  short  time  in  Sanitary 
Commission.  He  entered  the  office  of  Internal  Revenue  in 
June,  1863,  and  remained  till  he  died,  having  been  promoted, 
The  Class  remembers  him  with  pride  as  one  on  their  Roll  of 
Honor  in  the  Civil  war,  and  also  for  his  excellent  record  dur- 
ing so  many  years  of  Government  service.  The  Class  tenders 
its  sympathy  to  his  wife  and  son  in  their  bereavement. 

Stephen  Wm.   Driver, 

Secretary  for  the  Class  of  1860. 

GAY,  GEORGE  FREDERICK.  1901.  Good  health. 
Have  retired  from  business  and  am  a  gentleman  of  leisure. 
Was  in  grocery  wholesale  ever  since  I  left  College.  My  son, 
Frederick  P.  Gay,  graduate  of  Harvard,  '97,  appointed  assist- 
ant Professor  in  University  of  Pennsylvania  under  Flaxman. 
Graduated  from  Johns  Hopkins  Medical  School  this  year. 
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1902.  Health  all  right.    Out  of  business,  as  I  have  retired. 
Does  not  need  to  work. —  Sec. 

1903.  Address  as  last.  Occupation?  Warding  off 
attacks    of   a    balky    heart  ;    aside    from    that    am    all  O.    K. 

1904.  Am  much  better  in  health  than  for  three  years, 
owing  to  retirement  from  business  and  much  traveling. 

1905.  Died  September  12,  1904. 

I  met  Gay  at  the  Haivard  examination  September,  IS.'iG, 
and  we  were  friends  at  once  and  continued  so  during  his  stay 
in  College.  He  was  of  a  bright,  happy  disposition  and  always 
met  you  with  a  smile,  a  bright-eyed  and  red-cheeked  laddie. 
Since  I  have  been  secretary  he  has  answered  every  circular, 
and  always  appeared  at  the  Class  Dinner  and  seemed  to  cling 
to  his  Class  and  his  Classmates.  The  following  letter  from 
Mrs.  Gay  will  speak  for  him  : 

Dear  Sir:  —  Sickness  and  absence  from  home  prevented 
an  immediate  reply  to  your  kiud  lines  to  my  dear  husband, 
George  F.  Gay,  deceased.  He  bravely  and  so  patiently  fought 
heart  trouble  for  over  three  years,  but  last  summer  passed 
much  time  most  happily  at  the  mountains  and  then  among  the 
hills  of  Otsego  County,  New  York.  But  on  our  way  to  New 
York  City,  September  12th,  he  passed  away  without  a 
moment's  warning.  My  sorrow  is  extreme  for  he  was  one 
of  God's  noblest  and  best  of  husbands.     Yours  truly, 

Louisa  M.   Gay. 

GREENE,  GEORGE  SEARS.  1901.  Health  very 
good.  Am  Consulting  Engineer,  Greene  &  Greene,  Con- 
sulting Engineers,  11  Broadway,  New  York  City.  G.  S. 
Greene  and  Carlton  Greene,  Harvard,  '89. 

1902.  Health  very  good.  Same  occupation.  My  son, 
Carlton  Greene,  A.  B.,  Harvard,  '89,  and  C.  E.,  Cornell,  '9!, 
married  Anue  Barton  Lathrop  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  June  27, 
1901. 

1903.  Am  CoTisulting  Engineer.  Health  very  good. 
Passed  an  uneventful  year  with  plenty  of  work  and  little 
incident. 
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1904.  At  the  office  daily.  Have  a  few  outings  and  season 
for  fly   fishing.      Health   is   very  good. 

1905.  Self  and  son  well  and  prospering. 

HALL,     CHARLES     HENRY.       1901.      Coining,   Cal 

Hall  writes  on  6th  of  June,  1901.  Ostensibly  practicing 
human  medicine.  Practically  growing1  peaches  and  olives. 
Health  fair. 

Approved,  Charles  H.   Hall,  M.   D. 

In  1898  was  at  Montauk  as  acting  assistant  surgeon. 

1902.  My  brother,  Dr.  Charles  H.  Hall,  died  the  8th  of 
May,  1902,  at  his  old  home  in  New  Bedford,  Mass. ;  had  been 
failing  for  the  last  year;  had  an  apoplectic  fit  and  died  four 
days  after.     Very  truly,  Gilbert  N.   Hall. 

Hail  was  very  strongly  attached  to  his  Class,  and  very 
proud  of  the  military  record  of  its  members.  We  expected 
to  see  him  at  the  meeting,  as  surely  as  the  time  came  about. 
He  had  a  tine  Doric  simplicity  of  manner  and  character  and 
an  individuality  of  his  own.  He  seemed  to  grow  better  and 
take  a  higher  position  as  he  grew  older.  I  shall  always  feel 
grateful  to  him  for  nominating  me  to  the  most  honorable 
position  of  Class  Secretary. 

HAZELTON,  ISAAC  HILLS.  1901.  Health  good  and 
sound. 

1902.  Seen,  and  very  well.  Daughter  making  a  name  as 
artist. 

1903.  Says,  "Nothing  new;  all  well,"  and  thanks  the 
Lord  for  all  his  mercies. 

1904.  Thank  God  for  all  his  blessings.  My  health  and 
that  of  my  family  is  good. 

1905.  Deo  rule iiic,  I  trust  I  shall  be  at  the  Dinner  of  the 
Class,  and  help  to  "Close  up  ranks."  The  dear  Boys  of  '60 
will  ever  hold  a  most  conspicuous  place  in  my  affections. 

He  did  not  come,  and  we  greatly  missed  his  warm,  hearty 
presence. 

12 
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LAWRENCE,  FRANK  WILLIAM.  1902.  Health 
good.       No  changes. 

Mr.  Lawrence  died  March  10,  1903,  leaving  a  widow, 
but   no  children,  in  his  (>4th  year. 

Lawrence's  last  four  words  are  given  above.  In  one  year 
or  less  the  "  great  change  "  came.  Nothing  better  could  be 
said  of  him  than  what  follows  by  Morse  :  — 

In  Memoriam  Francis  W.  Lawrence. 


During  the  past  academic  year  death  has  taken  from  our 
number  Francis  W.  Lawrence.  It  is  true  that  he  did  not  stay 
with  us  till  graduation,  but  we  were  so  fond  of  him,  and  he 
has  done  the  Class  so  much  credit  that  we  have  ever  held  him 
fast  as  one  of  us.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  recall  him  as  we  knew 
him  in  undergraduate  days,  and  as  some  of  us  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  know  him  in  later  life.  The  courtesy  of  his 
manner  was  probably  the  first  thing  which  we  noticed  in  him 
when  we  were  learning  to  know  each  other ;  it  was  delightful ; 
and  was  a  most  unusual  manifestation  of  civilization  in  the 
rough  and  uncouth  period  of  youth.  To  him,  however,  it 
properly  belonged,  for  Nature  could  not  have  made  such  a 
blunder  as  to  associate  the  delicate  beauty  of  his  features 
with  other  than  a  refined  and  sensitive  spirit.  At  once  we 
saw  as  well  as  felt  him  to  be  the  gentleman,  according  to  the 
signification  of  that  word  in  those  days  when  it  still  earned 
the  meaning  of  rare  and  charming  qualities.  Was  not  his 
smile  abundant  evidence  of  it?  Such  a  ready,  sympathetic, 
beautiful  smile  as  one  meets  on  few  faces  in  the  longest  road 
through  life.  One  almost  fears  to  say  of  a  man  that  he  is 
gentle ;  but  that  a  very  gracious  and  winning  gentleness  can 
be  allied  in  fine  harmony  with  virile  force  will  be  denied  by 
no  one  who  knew  Lawrence.  The  rare  combination  distin- 
guished him ;  we  saw  the  sweetness  and  we  believed  in  the 
strength  in  College  days,  and  the  correctness  of  our  youth- 
ful reading  of  his  character  whs  proved  as  he  developed  later 
into  the  conscientious  and  much  occupied   man.     While  still 
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what  we  now  call  very  young,  he  found  himself  independently 
situated,  and  free  to  lead  pretty  much  any  life  that  he  might 
like.  He  might  choose  a  luxurious  and  cultivated  indolence; 
or  an  energetic  striving  to  increase  abundance  into  super- 
abundance ;  or  a  career  of  ambition  in  the  eye  of  the  world ; 
or  a  dedication  of  his  time  and  vigor  to  good  and  useful 
labors  of  the  sort  well  known  to  be  unrequited  and  disin- 
terested. He  chose  the  last,  and  became  an  admirable 
exemplar  of  the  best  type  of  public  spirited  citizen ;  not  of 
the  kind  who  are  always  modestly  seeking  to  have  conspicu- 
ous office  thrust  upon  them  against  their  will ;  but  of  the  kind 
who  are  willing  to  accejjt  those  positions  which  are  overladen 
with  duty  and  toil  and  very  bankrupt  of  rewards.  The  offices 
which  he  filled  were  those  to  which  the  communities  of  East- 
ern Massachusetts  are  wont  to  send  men  whom  they  trust 
implicitly,  whom  they  respect  highly,  in  whose  capacity  they 
have  confidence,  and  who,  they  well  know,  will  toil  faithfully 
and  unselfishly.  When  the  newspapers  published  the  list  of 
public,  quasi-public,  and  private,  positions  of  this  kind,  which 
Lawrence  had  tilled,  and  always  most  acceptably, —  a  list 
which  recalled  to  us  the  famous  Catalogue  of  the  Ships,  in 
Homer,  which  he  and  we  used  to  contemplate  with  alarm  in 
the  recitation  room  of  Professor  Sophocles  !  —  even  those  of  us 
who  knew  most  about  his  generous  and  active  life,  were  aston- 
ished at  the  record.  More  than  ever  we  felt  that  Lawrence 
had  reflected  great  honor  upon  us,  and  that  in  the  noble 
rivalry  of  Classes  he  had  contributed  more  than  his  share  to 
help  1860  to  a  high  position. 

PERDICARIS,  ION  HANFORD.  1901.  Health  fairly 
good.  Still  Vice-President  and  Controller  of  Tangier 
Municipal  Government.  Very  glad  to  hear  from  you,  though 
I  have  neither  achievement  or  change  to  record. 

1902.  Health  very  good.  Hold  my  office  still.  Have 
written  some  articles  in  the  Asiatic  University  Review,  English 
publication.  My  hearty  congratulations  on  your  admirable 
verses  ;  noble  sentiments  charmingly  expressed. 

1904.     Last  year,  1903,  I  was  ill  when  I  received  your 
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letter,  under  treatment  in  Switzerland,  this  year  your  envel- 
ope reached  me  just  before  I  was  captured  by  Etaisuli.  \\  < 
bad  just  moved  to  Aidonia,  our  summer  residence,  when  this 
■■  bolt  from  the  blue  "  struck  us.  From  before  our  moving  and 
forceful  transportation  to  the  wild  mountains  of  Beniberoge,  a 
good  many  letters  were  left  unanswered.  I  sent  an  account 
oi'  this  adventure  by  request  to  Leslie's  Illtiatraled.  With  best 
wishes  for  your  health  and  prosperity,  believe  me,  very 
sincerely  yours.  Queries?  My  health  is  normal  for  my 
age.  Occupied  in  the  Municipal  Government  of  Tangier. 
Finally  secured  recognition  last  year  formally  by  the  various 
authorities  of  the  Hygienic  Commission,  of  which  I  was  elected 
President  by  a  unanimous  vote.  In  addition  to  the  thirteen 
members  chosen  by  residents,  the  foreign  legation  sends  one 
official  delegate. 

The  following  from  the  daily  journals  will  tell  the  story  of 
Perdicaris  in  brief.  His  own  account  in  Leslie's  Illustrated 
has  been  read  by  many  : 

"Tangier,  Morocco,  May  19,  1904.  Raisuli  has  notified 
Mohammed  El  Torres  —  the  representative  at  Tangier  of  for- 
eign affairs  of  the  Sultan  of  Morocco — that  he  requires  the 
removal  of  the  Sultan's  troops  from  his  district,  the  removal 
of  the  governor  of  Tangier  and  the  release  of  a  number  of 
imprisoned  bandits.  When  these  conditions  are  complied 
with,  the  bandit  will  notify  Mohammed  El  Torres  of  the 
course  he  proposes  to  pursue  with  the  captives.  Perdicaris 
had  resided  at  Tangier,  where  he  is  President  of  the  Hygienic 
Commission,  for  a  number  of  years.  He  lived  with  Cromwell 
Varley,  his  stepson,  at  a  villa  a  short  distance  from  Tangier. 
and  was  seated  at  a  table  with  his  family  when  the  house  was 
suddenly  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  armed  Arabs,  followed  by 
the  brigand,  Raisuli,  who  gave  orders  to  seize  Perdicaris  and 
Varley.  At  the  same  time  the  bandit  leader  handed  to  a 
domestic  the  letter  for  Mohammed  El  Torres,  notifying  thai 
functionary  of  bis  terms.  This  letter  was  transmitted  to 
Mohammed  El  Torres  after  midnight.  It  is  understood  thai 
the  Moroccan  authorities  will  accede  to  all  the  demands  of  the 
brigand  chief  in  order  to  secure  the  release  of  the  prisoners. 
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The  audacity  of  this  exploit  of  brigandage  lias  caused  great 
excitement  at  Tangior,  where  the  family  of  Perdicaris  is  highly 
esteemed.  Foreigners  attribute  the  outrage  to  the  supine- 
ness  of  the  government  in  failing  bo  punish  the  bandits  who 
last  year  captured  Walter  B.  Harris,  the  correspondent  in 
Morocco  of  the  London  Times,  and  their  failure  to  deal  with 
general  lawlessness  in  the  district.  Raisuli,  who  is  already 
more  than  20  hours'  march  from  Tangier  with  his  prisoners, 
has  announced  that  he  will  impose  further  conditions  for  their 
release.  Mr.  Perdicaris,  who  is  <5(>  years  of  age,  is  in  ill 
health.  It  is  declared  that  the  British  and  United  States 
governments  have  begun  negotiations  with  Raisuli  and  I 
they  are  asking  the  French  government  to  act  for  the  j>ro- 
tection  of  the  prisoners.  European  residents  expect  France 
will  send  warships  here  immediately,  but  in  consequence  of 
the  effervescence  of  native  feeling  such  a  step  would  be  likely 
to  endanger  Europeans  iu  the  interior  of  the  country." 

"Washington,  May  130,  1904.  The  following  warships 
have  been  ordered  to  proceed  at  once  to  Tangier :  South 
Atlantic  Fleet,  Brooklyn,  with  Admiral  Chadwick,  armored 
cruiser ;  Atlanta,  cruiser ;  Castine,  gunboat ;  Marietta,  gun- 
boat. European  Squadron,  Olympia,  with  Admiral  Jewell, 
cruiser;  Baltimore,  cruiser;  Cleveland,  cruiser.  The  follow- 
ing are  at  the  Azores  and  may  be  sent :  Kearsage,  battleship ; 
Alabama,  battleship ;  Maine,  battleship.  Admiral  Chadwick's 
fleet  is  expected  to  reach  Morocco  to-morrow  night.  Admiral 
Jewell  is  at  Horta,  where  he  delays  only  to  coal  before  pro- 
ceeding to  Tangier. 

All  the  foregoing  warlike  preparations  have  been  set  afoot 
to  rescue  from  brigands  the  person  of  Ion  Perdicaris,  who 
now  claims  protection  of  the  Stars  an<  1 .  Stripes,  although  he 
left  this  country  to  live  abroad  many  years  ago.  The  brigands 
had  demanded  an  enormous  ransom  for  their  captive." 

"Washington,  D.  C,  Junk  24,  1004.  Consul-General 
Gummere,  in  a  cable  dispatch  to  the  State  Department,  dated 
Tangier,  to-day,  says  a  communication  just  received  from 
Perdicaris  and  Varley  Btates  that  they  are  leaving  for  Lascuiy. 
Mr.  Gummere  expects  them  to  arrive  in  Tangier  to-night." 
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"Tangier,  June  24,  1904.  Mulai  Haruet,  Shereef  of 
Wazan,  at  the  head  of  the  party  with  the  ransom  for  the 
release  of  Messrs.  Perdicaris  and  Varley,  arrived  late  yester- 
day at  the  place  appointed  for  the  meeting  of  Zelai,  governor 
of  the  Beni-a-Sara  tribe.  As,  however,  a  courier  has  just 
arrived  here  from  Beniaros  with  letters  from  the  captives  to 
Mrs.  Perdicaris,  dated  last  night,  saying  that  they  had  not 
yet  started  from  Raisuli's  camp,  it  is  clear  that  the  conditions 
agreed  upon  have  not  been  faithfully  adhered  to,  since  the 
meeting  arranged  for  the  exchange  of  the  prisoners  and  the 
ransom  had  not  been  held." 

"Tangier,  June  25,  1904.  Ion  Perdicaris,  the  American 
citizen,  and  Cromwell  Varley,  his  stepson,  who  were  captured 
by  the  bandit  Raisuli,  and  who  were  released  on  their  ransom 
being  paid,  arrived  here  early  this  morning.  Perdicaris  is 
very  much  fatigued  after  his  long  ride,  but  says  he  is  glad  to 
get  back.  He  is  greatly  pleased  with  the  reception  accorded 
him  by  the  townsmen,  who  met  him  in  great  numbers.  Per- 
dicaris suffered  many  hardships  while  in  the  hands  of  Raisuli, 
although  he  says  he  does  not  think  that  these  were  the  fault 
of  the  bandit  chief,  and  that  he  had  every  comfort  possible 
under  the  circumstances.  Varley  appears  to  be  very  cheerful 
and  bright,  as  if  he  had  just  returned  from  a  picnic.  Both 
Perdicaris  and  Varley  are  mucb  thinner,  especially  the  former, 
who  has  aged  considerably.  Perdicaris  was  received  at  his 
town  house  by  the  authorities,  the  admirals  of  the  fleets,  and 
numerous  personal  friends.  His  Moorish  servants  made  a 
great  demonstration  of  joy,  kissing  their  master's  hands  and 
clothes.  Much  credit  is  due  to  the  two  Shereefs  of  Wazan, 
Mulai  Ali  and  Mulai  Hamet,  who  have  devoted  much  time  in 
their  efforts  to  secure  the  success  of  the  negotiations.  Mulai 
Ali  remained  at  Raisuli's  camp  continuously,  thus  insuring  the 
safety  of  the  lives  of  the  captives,  while  Mulai  Hamet  travelled 
back  and  forth  between  Tangier  and  Benairos." 

"New  York,  April  22,  1905.  Ion  Perdicaris,  who  gained 
fame  as  the  prisoner  of  Raisuli,  the  brigand,  arrived  in  New 
York  last  Thursday  on  the  Deutschland,  according  to  a  dis- 
patch received  at  his  home  in  Trenton  to-night.     He  has  not 
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reached  Trenton,  but  will  go  there  before  the  end  of  next 
week.  His  American  agent,  Judge  Robert  S.  Woodruff,  says 
Mr.  Perdicaris  is  resting  in  New  York  from  the  fatigue  of  his 
voyage,  and  will  not  be  interviewed  at  present." 

Dear  Classmate  :  —  It  will  be  a  great  pleasure  to  meet 
you  and  the  other  members  of  the  Class  with  which  I  was 
temporarily  associated  so  many  years  ago. 

My  Dear  Dr.  Driver  :  —  I  must  not  leave  this  region  with- 
out thanking  you  for  having  urged  my  attendance  at  the  Class 
Dinner,  which  I  so  greatly  enjoyed  and  for  all  your  subse- 
quent kindness  and  thoughtful  regard  for  me  on  Commence- 
ment Day.  The  warm  welcome  by  my  Classmates,  their 
many  courteous  attentions,  their  kindly  intercourse,  was  a 
surprise  and  delight  to  me. 

SMITH,  THOMAS  PARKER.     1901.    Address  unknown. 

January  29,  1904.  A.  B.  Weymouth  writes  that  "he  has 
information  of  Smith  as  late  as  April,  1898.  At  that  time  he 
was  residing  at  Cognac,  France.  This  was  communicated  by 
Hon.  John  Hay,  Secretary  of  State." 

July,  1904.  At  last !  By  Weymouth's  industry  and  per- 
severance I  receive  this  news  :  "  Smith  has  been  dead  some 
years."     The  following  letters  will  tell  the  whole  story  : 

Paris,  June  20,  1904.  Reverend  A.  B.  Weymouth  :  —  In 
reply  to  your  letter  of  May  21st,  I  regret  to  inform  you  that 
Mr.  Thomas  P.  Smith  has  been  dead  for  quite  a  number  of 
years.  I  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  when  he  died.  Very 
truly  yours,  Henry  Vignauer,  Secretary. 

April  10,  1904.  My  Dear  Sir  :  —  Your  letter  addressed 
to  the  United  States  Consul,  at  Nantes,  was  referred  to  me 
for  answer.  Mr.  Thos.  P.  Smith  was  consul  at  Napoleon- 
Vendee,  which  is  now  La  Roche  sur  Yon ;  afterward  consul  at 
La  Rochelle,  and  later  for  many  years  consular  agent  at 
Cognac,  where  he  died  the  14th  of  April,  1900.  After  Mr. 
Smith's  retirement  from  the  consular  service,  he  still  continued 
to  live  in  France,  believing  that  the  state  of  his  health  would 
more  readily  support  this  mild  climate   than  the  more  vigor- 
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one  New  England  weather.    Mr.  Smith  was  a  fellow-townsman 

of  mine,  and  I  know  him  very  well.     If  there  are  anv  details 

*  * 

regarding  his  life  here  which  you  care  to  know,  and  if  you 
will  kindly  indicate  them,  I  am  entirely  to  your  disposition  to 
furnish  yon  with  such  information  as  I  shall  be  able  to  obtain. 
Meanwhile  I  remain,  dear  sir,  very  fraternally  yours, 

(Rev.)   George  H.  Jackson,    Consul. 

Lahaina,  Hawaiian  Islands.  Dec.  30,  1904.  I  have 
received  another  letter  from  Consul  George  H.  Jackson,  of 
La  Rochelle,  France,  in  which  he  gives  the  following  addi- 
tional information  in  regard  to  the  late  Consul  Thomas  P. 
Smith  :  "Mr.  Smith  was  never  married.  He  became  a  Roman 
Catholic  about  ten  years  before  his  death.  His  funeral  service 
was  conducted  in  the  Catholic  Church  at  Faubourg  St. 
Jacques,  Cognac.  The  remains  of  Consul  Smith  were  interred 
at  the  cemetery  belonging  to  the  Petit  Seminaire  de  Riche- 
mond,  near  Cognac."     I  heartily  wish  you  a  happy  New  Year. 

Dear  Sir  :  —  In  response  to  your  letter  of  the  7th  ultimo 
I  have  to  inform  you  that  the  records  of  tin's  Department 
show  that  Thomas  P.  Smith  of  Massachusetts  was  appointed 
Consul  at  La  Rochelle,  France,  on  March  11,  1865,  and  served 
until  May  12,  1873  ;  was  appointed  Consular  Agent  at  Cog- 
nac, France,  August  23,  1873.  His  successor  was  appointed 
May  9,  1883.     Veiw  respectfully  yours, 

Aevey  A.  Adee,  Acting  Secreta/ry. 

STEARNS,  JAMES  HENRY.  1901.  Health  good 
thank  you.  Plenty  of  work  and  nothing  happening.  Is 
there  any  better  record? 

1903.  Am  still  at  the  old  stand  grinding  out  briefs.  Do 
not  know  how  long  I  shall  be  able  to  make  as  good  a  showing. 
Health  excellent.  How  many  are  there  of  us  left?  Sixty- 
nine  in  all. — Si  l  . 

11)04.  Eat  well.  Sleep  well.  One  of  our  Class  used  to 
say,  "This  life  is  all  one  denmition  grind."  As  yet  "The 
sound  of  the  grinding  is  not  low."     How   much  Longer  can 

we  say  that'.'      There    is    one    event    that     happens    to    all,    the 

v. Lse  Juan  and  t  he  tool  alike. 
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STEARNS,  JAMES  PIERCE.  1901.  President  of  the 
Shawmut  Bank,  Boston.  My  life  is  busy,  but  uneventful. 
My  health  is  excellent.  Have  been  connected  with  this  Bank 
for  84  years.  My  only  son  is  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  '90. 
Two  of  my  daughters  married  Harvard  men;  one  is  still  single. 

1903.  Address  same.  Am  President  of  Shawmut  Bank. 
Health  elegant,  thanks  !     Cordially  yours. 

1904.  There  is  absolutely  nothing  to  report  in  the  way 
of  change  in  my  condition  or  position.  My  health  is  good, 
and  my  time  is  fully  occupied.  I  have  been  connected  with 
the  Shawmut  Bank  for  nearly  thirty-seven  years,  and  consider 
myself  quite  a  fixture  here.  I  do  not  feel  quite  so  active  as  I 
did  when  I  was  younger,  but  my  health  has  been  remarkably 
good,  and  I  have  had  no  sickness  whatever  for  years.  With 
many  thanks  for  your  interest  in  members  of  the  Class  of  '(50. 

1905.  With  regard  to  news  of  myself  and  family  for  the 
last  five  years,  there  is  none.  I  am  still  connected  with  the 
National  Shawmut  Bank,  where  I  have  been  for  nearly  forty 
years,  and  my  life  is  wholly  uneventful. 

STONE,  JAMES  KENT  — Fr.  Fidelis.  Dec.  31,  1900. 
My  Dear  Dr.  Driver  :  —  I  have  been  absent  for  a  long  time  on 
what  we  call  mission  work,  else  I  should  have  sooner  acknowl- 
edged your  kindness  in  sending  me  the  Report  of  the  Class  of 
1800.  I  devoured  it, —  I  can  use  no  other  word, —  for  it  is 
forty  years  since  I  have  had  so  much  information  about  the 
dear  fellows  whom  I  used  to  know  and  love.  And  it  touched 
me  profoundly  to  see  with  what  care  and  kindness  you  had 
remembered  me  among  the  temporary  members  of  the  Class. 
I  now  know  far  more  about  the  Class  of  1800  than  of  18(51  — 
which  was  more  properly  my  own  Class ;  —  for  of  the  latter 
Class  I  have  never  seen  any  Report,  nor  have  I  met  any  of  its 
members  in  all  these  years.  Let  me  also  thank  you  for  the 
kind  invitation  to  the  Class  Supper  at  Parker's  last  summer, 
which,  on  account  of  my  peregrinations,  I  received  just  too 
late.  I  hurriedly  resolved  to  go,  made  an  attempt  to  catch 
the  last  train  —  the  last  possible  —  and  missed  it.     Wishing 

13 
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you  happiness  for  the  new  year  and  new  century,  sincerely 
and  gratefully  yours. 

1901.  St.  Michaels  Monastery,  West  Hoboken,  New 
Jersey.  Yours  of  May  24th  overtook  me  on  my  way  to 
Colorado  to  do  some  mission  work.  My  duties  oblige  me  to 
travel  much.  Hope  henceforth  to  remain  in  my  native  land. 
Was  very  sorry  not  to  be  at  the  Class  Dinner  of  1900.  Thank 
you  for  letting  me  know  so  much  of  the  Class  news.  My 
health  is  good.  I've  got  "the  Sixties,"  that's  all.  My 
mother  died  last  winter,  at  94 ;  last  surviving  child  of  Chan- 
cellor James  Kent. 

1902.  Stone  made  a  very  delightful  call  on  the  Secretary, 
May  5th,  Sunday.  Was  himself  of  the  old  days  entirely ;  so 
natural,  genial,  warm  hearted  and  bright  spirited  that  the 
hour  was  all  too  short.  Recalled  Appleton,  Allen,  Fisk,  Rus- 
sell and  the  Wadsworths.  He  related  with  gusto  how,  in 
the  Sophomore  year,  Caspar  Crowninshield  bowled  him  over  on 
football  field.     We  spent  the  time  in  pleasant  reminiscences. 

"  Fr.  Fidelis  —  the  Rev.  James  Kent  Stone  —  is  the  cele- 
brated Passionist  preacher.  He  is  a  native  of  Cambridge,  a 
graduate  of  Harvard,  and  lie  has  been  at  Cambridge  during 
the  stay  of  the  Cubans,  as  the  special  representative  of  the 
archbishop,  to  look  after  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  visitors, 
98  per  cent  of  whom  are  Catholics.  He  was  selected  for  this 
work  not  only  because  he  is  a  Harvard  man,  but  also  because 
of  his  familiarity  witb  the  Spanish  language,  gained  by  twelve 
years'  experience  in  South  American  countries.  He  is  very 
much  pleased  at  the  results  of  the  visit  of  the  teachers,  not 
only  as  an  alumnus  of  Harvard,  but  also  as  a  priest.  He  has 
only  words  of  praise  for  every  feature  that  has  come  under 
his  notice,  and  he  expressed  his  pleasure  in  the  heartiest  terms 
in  conversation  with  a  reporter  for  the  Herald." 

"I  think  the  trip  has  been  one  of  great  profit  to  tbe 
teachers,"  he  said,  "not  only  from  an  educational  point  of 
view,  but  also  from  social  contact  with  the  people  of  this 
section  of  the  country.  I  can  not  speak  from  close  personal 
knowledge  of  the  work  at  the  summer  school,  but  I  am  con- 
vinced that  it  has  been  of  great  benefit.     Supt.  Frye  and  the 
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Harvard  officials  have  managed  the  work  with  great  tact  and 
courtesy,  and  there  has  been  no  friction  of  any  kind.  So  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  observe  or  learn,  there  have  been  but 
very  slight  attempts  at  proselyting,  and  these  attempts  have 
been  generally  discouraged  by  those  in  charge  of  the  expedi- 
tion, on  the  ground  that,  if  any  such  work  is  to  be  done,  it 
should  be  done  in  Cuba,  and  not  while  the  teachers  are  here. 
All  but  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  teachers  —  about  two 
per  cent  I  am  informed  —  are  Catholics,  and  their  spiritual 
wants  have  been  carefully  attended  to.  They  have  been  very 
punctual  in  attendance  at  Mass  and  other  services.  We  have 
had  about  a  thousand  at  Fr.  Orr's  church  every  Sunday,  and 
there  have  been  expeditions  to  other  churches  in  Boston,  such 
as  the  Cathedral,  the  Church  of  the  Immaculate  Conception 
and  the  Mission  Church.  I  find  that  all  the  teachers  have 
an  intense  admiration  for  Mr.  Frye,  and  personally  I  can 
speak  only  in  the  highest  terms  of  his  management.  He  is 
an  exceedingly  able  and  broad-minded  man.  Although  I 
have  been  assigned  by  the  archbishop  to  attend  to  the 
spiritual  wants  of  the  teachers,  most  of  the  real  work  has 
been  done  by  others.  I  can  not  speak  too  highly  of  the 
work  of  the  different  Catholic  societies  who  co-operated  to 
make  the  visit  a  pleasant  one  for  the  teachers.  I  really  do 
not  know  what  we  would  have  done  but  for  the  salas  Catholi- 
cas  established  at  Harvard.  These  have  been  of  great  con- 
venience to  the  visitors.  I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Frye  in  his 
statement  that  the  women  of  the  party  have  shown  them- 
selves possessed  of  unusual  strength  of  character.  I  have  not 
heard  a  word  of  unfavorable  comment.  At  home  they  are 
constantly  attended  by  chaperones.  Here  they  have  been 
allowed  a  liberty  to  which  they  were  never  accustomed,  and 
yet  they  have  conducted  themselves  with  entire  propriety. 
There  was  a  little  adverse  comment  at  first  from  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  women,  when  accosted  on  the  street  with  a 
Buenos  dios  by  some  young  loafers,  would  stand  and  talk  with 
them,  but  I  found  that  they  supposed  this  was  the  custom  of 
the  country,  and  felt  that  if  they  did  not  acknowledge  the 
salutation,    they    would    be    considered   lacking   in   courtesy. 
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While  it  may  seem  odious  to  make  comparisons,  I  think  that 
the  women  have  made  greater  advance  in  the  line  of  educa- 
tion than  the  men.  Perhaps  this  was  because  they  were 
lodged  in  private  families,  and  did  not  have  the  opportunities 
for  going  around  that  the  meu  did,  or  perhaps  they  were 
keener  in  pursuit  of  knowledge.  I  do  not  mean  by  this  that 
the  men  have  not  profited  by  the  opportunities  afforded  them 
also,  but  that  they  have  not  profited  in  the  same  degree.  It 
has  been  of  great  advantage  to  these  teachers,  simply  as 
Catholics,  to  have  made  this  visit.  Most  of  them  supposed 
they  were  coming  to  a  Protestant  country,  and  they  were 
greatly  surprised  to  learn  of  the  number  of  Catholics  there 
are  in  the  United  States,  to  see  the  large  number  of  tine 
Catholic  churches,  and  to  note  the  devotion  of  the  American 
Catholics  to  their  faith.  From  any  point  of  view,  I  have  only 
pleasant  words  as  to  the  results  of  the  trip,  and  I  know  that 
the  teachers  thoroughly  appreciate  all  the  courtesies  that  have 
been  extended  to  them." 
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DEATHS    OF    CLASSMATES. 

Graduates. 

Previously  reported,  44 

William  S.  Appleton,  died  April  28,  11)03, 
Henry  Austin  Clapp,  died  February  19,  1904, 
William  Ellery  Copeland,  died  March  30,  1904, 
Audley  Haslett,  died  July  9,  1901, 
Horace  J.  Hayden,  died  December  7,  1900, 
George  Steams  Osborne,  died  June  1,  1901, 
Charles  Chauncy  Parsons,  died  January  10,  1901, 
Henry  S.  Kussell,  died  February  16,  1905, 
Charles  W.  Stevens,  died  January  25,  1901, 
George  W.  Weld,  died  February  14,  1905, 

Temporary    Members. 

Previously  reported, 

Henry  Chotard  Eustis,  died  November  9,  1903, 
Alfred  White  Gannett,  died  March  20,  1901, 
Charles  Henry  Hall,  died  May  8,  1902, 
Frank  William  Lawrence,  died  March  10,  1903, 
George  Frederick  Gay,  died  September  12,  1904, 

—26 
Total,  80 

MAERIAGES    OF    CLASSMATES. 

Weld,  S.  W.,  married    Miss    Susan    Edith  Waterbm-y,  32 
West  Cedar  Street,  Boston,  May  26,  1904. 
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MARRIAGES    OF    CHILDREN    OF    GRADUATES. 

Haughton,  daughter,  Marie,  married  to  Duncan  Spaeth, 
Ph.  D.,  Prof,  at  Central  High  School,  Philadelphia,  June  19, 
1902. 

Hinckley,  Elizabeth  J.  Hinckley,  married  to  Frederick  L. 
Burnham,  June  28,  1900. 

Howland,  son,  to  Mrs.  Estella  Jennings,  winter  1904-1905, 
at  Pasadena,  Cal. 

Russell,  James  A.  Russell,  married  Emily  T.  Perry  of 
Germantown,  Pa.,  May  21,  1902. 

Scott,  George  C.  Scott,  married  to  Mary  Kennard,  Fram- 
ingham,  June  1,  1905. 

Swan,  Edith  Rosamond  Swan,  married  to  Emil  Hammer 
of  Branford,  Conn.,  June  10,  1905. 

Wadsworth,  O.  F.,  Dr.  Richard  G.  Wadsworth,  married  to 
Mary  Heath,  daughter  of  Edward  Atkinson,  at  Mattapoisett, 
June  25,  1901. 

Weed,  son,  Class  '94,  married  February  9,  1905.  Lady's 
name  not  given. 

Wheelock,  son,  '98,  married  January,  1905,  to  Catherine 
Morgan  Dix.  Daughter  of  Rev.  Morgan  Dix,  Rector  of 
Trinity. 

Whittier,  daughter,  married  to  Ernest  Iselin  of  New  York, 
1904. 

MARRIAGES    OF    CHILDREN    OF    TEMPORARIES. 

Greene,  Carlton  Greene,  married  Anne  Barton  Lathrop  of 
Buffalo. 

BIRTHS    OF    GRANDCHILDREN. 

Brandon,  James  Brandon  Wood,  born  March  25,  1901. 
Brandon,    Belle    Brandon   Buchanan,    born    December    1, 
1901. 

Furness,  Nancy  Foster  Porter,  born  December  5,  1900. 
Furness,  Eliot  Furness  Porter,  born  January  5,  1902. 
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Furness,  Edward  Clark  Porter,  born  February  10,  1004. 

Haughton,  James  Haughton,  born,  son  of  Victor  Haugh- 
ton. 

Hinckley,  Bradford  Hinckley  Burnbam,  born  October  31, 
1901. 

Hinckley,  Frances  Alice  Burnbam,  to  Hinckley's  daughter, 
born  March  14,  1908. 

Holway,  a  daughter  to  Charles  W.  Hohvay.  No  names  or 
date  given. 

Humphreys,  Catherine  Elizabeth  Corey,  born  March  7, 
1901. 

Humphreys,  Charles  Humphreys  Barry,  born  March  4, 
1904. 

Nickerson,  omitted  in  former  Report,  Harold  Nickerson, 
born  March,  1882. 

Nickerson,  Arthur  Nickerson,  born  October  25,  1880 ;  died 
April  25,  1885. 

Russell,  Sarah  Forbes  Apthorpe,  May  10,  1900. 

Russell,  Mary  Forbes  Atkinson,  December  19,  1900. 

Russell,  Elizabeth  Tyson  Russell,  January  3,  1904. 

Russell,  Thomas  C.  Amory,  born  November  30,  1901. 

Sherwin,  Eleanor  Goodwin,  born  April,  1901. 

Sherwin,  not  reported  before,  William  H.  Goodwin  and 
Isabel  Goodwin. 

Spaulding,  Margaret  Plynipton  Spaulding,  born  March  14, 
1901. 

Swan,  born,  daughter  of  Swan's  son,  Walter,  March  29, 
1904. 

Wadsworth,  O.  F.,  to  O.  F.  Wadsworth,  Jr.,  Montana,  a 
son,  June  27,  1904. 

Eustis,  Isabel  Eustis,  born  January  20,  1904,  to  Horatio 
L.  Eustis. 
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DEATHS    OF    CLASSMATES'    RELATIVES. 

Allen,  wife,  date  not  given.     1904  ? 

Johnson,  granddaughter,  Alice  Lavalle,  died  September 
24,  1901. 

Fernald,  daughter,  Mary  G.  Fernald,  died  1902. 

Palfrey,  mother,  died  August  25,  1900,  aged  87. 

Palfrey,  sister,  Mary  G.  Palfrey,  died  September  1,  1902. 

Parsons,  wife,  Julia  Michael  Parsons,  died  October  18, 
1900. 

Swan,  sister,  Harriet  Maria  Lowell,  died  April  21,  1904, 
aged  82. 

Whittemore,  mother,  died  1908.     Date  not  given. 

Stone,  mother,  died,  aged  94,  winter  of  1900-1901. 

Crowninshield,  daughter,  Mrs.  Isaac  Norris,  died  August 
19,  1905,  Dublin,  N.  H. 

NOTES    ON    THE    CLASS. 

There  have  been  2.'iS  children  born  to  the  Class  of  I860,  us  heard  from.  140  of  these 
children  have  been  females,  and  106  males;  the  sex  of  the  rest,  14  in  number,  is  unKnown 
to  the  Recorder.  One  child  lias  died  since  last  Report  (1900),  and  none  have  been  born. 
Two  members  have  lost  their  wives  since  1000,  and  28  grandchildren  have  been  born. 
Of  our  remaining  members,  eight  are  doctors;  thirteen  are  ministers;  nine  are  lawyers 
one  is  a  priest;  one  is  a  Master  in  Chancery  and  judge;  thirty-sis  men  have  written 
more  or  less  for  publication,  BO  that  over  one-half  are,  in  a  way,  literary;  four  are  pro' 
fessors  or  teachers ;  ten  are  in  active  business  or  positions  of  trust;  eight  are  enjoying 
elegant  leisure,  or  have  retired  from  I  heir  mosl  acti\  e  work ;  these  last  seem  to  be  doing 
something  for  their  day  anil  generation.  So  your  Recorder  still  <ays  there  are  qo  drones 
in  the  Class  of  Sixty. 
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THE     STADIUM. 

The  replacement  of  the  old  wooden  bleachers  on  Soldier's 
Field  by  seats  of  a  more  permanent  nature  was  discussed 
from  time  to  time  for  some  years  at  Harvard.  The  unsight- 
liness  of  a  forest  of  columns  supporting-  a  rambling  and 
irregular  structure,  which  covered  several  acres,  formed  an 
obvious  point  of  criticism.  No  beautifying  effects  devised  by 
the  landscape  architect  could  have  offset  this  blot.  It  was 
not,  however,  the  character  of  the  architecture  which  formed 
the  principal  objection  to  wooden  seats.  They  were  of  wood, 
and,  therefore,  more  or  less  dangerous  to  life,  with  the  great 
crowds  coming  every  season  to  see  the  games.  The  risk  of 
fire  was  always  present,  as  was  demonstrated  last  spring  in 
the  burning  of  the  seats  behind  the  back-stop  of  the  base- 
ball field.  There  a  grand  stand  loaded  with  thousands  of 
spectators  took  tire  and  burned  to  the  ground  before  the  fire 
engines  could  reach  the  Field.  Fortunately,  the  people  were 
got  out  of  the  seats  into  the  open  space  of  the  diamond  with- 
out injury.  A  panic  was  narrowly  averted  by  the  presence  of 
mind  of  an  usher,  who  forcibly  restrained  one  of  the  specta- 
tors from  spreading  the  alarm  of  fire.  One  has  only  to 
imagine  what  might  have  happened  in  case  the  field  had 
been  entirely  inclosed,  as  the  gridiron  is,  and  the  spectators 
had  numbered  30,000  or  40,000,  to  realize  the  serious  risk  in 
seating  people  upon  great  piles  of  dry  lumber,  where  smok- 
ing is  permitted. 

It  is  not  commonly  known  that  the  earlier  amphitheatres 
built  by  the  Romans  were  of  wood  and  that  these  were  often 
destroyed  by  fire.  The  largest,  that  at  Placentia,  was  binned. 
According  to  the  "Encyclopaedia  Britannica,"  a  wooden 
amphitheatre  erected  at  Fidenae  in  the  time  of  Tiberius  gave 
way  under  a  great  crowd,  and  50,000  people  were  killed  or 
injured.  A  number  of  such  disasters,  combined  with  the 
probable  scarcity  of  timber,  led  undoubtedly  to  the  substitu- 
tion of  stone,  brick,  and  cement  for  less  enduring  materials. 
The    second    danger    from    wooden    seats,    that    of   collapse, 

14 
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springs  from  the  nature  of  fastenings,  which  often  lead  to 
unexpected  failures.  The  wood  naturally  decays  around 
iron  nails,  and  the  decay  is  likely  to  be  hidden.  Parts  of 
several  grand  stands  have  collapsed  within  a  few  years, 
notably  one  in  Scotland,  where  a  crowd  of  spectators  were 
watching  a  football  game. 

After  it  was  decided  to  make  the  new  stands  fireproof,  the 
nature  of  the  materials  was  practically  settled  by  the  cost  of 
construction.  No  other  material  but  concrete  with  a  small 
amount  of  steel  could  have  been  chosen  for  the  means  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Association.  Stone  and  brick  could  not  be 
considered.  It  was  well  understood  that  the  use  of  concrete 
for  out-of-door  work  in  a  New  England  climate  was  experi- 
mental, although  this  material  has  been  extensively  used 
elsewhere,  in  Europe  and  in  the  United  States.  Throughout 
the  West  nothing  is  thought  of  putting  up  buildings  and 
bridges  of  concrete,  and  experience  has  seemed  to  demonstrate 
its  strength  and  durability.  As  a  method  of  testing  the  con- 
crete effectively,  and  also  for  cheapness,  the  Soldier's  Field 
fence  was  constructed  a  number  of  years  ago  almost  entirely 
of  concrete.  The  posts  and  beams  were  put  in  place  by 
ordinary  laborers,  and  the  surfaces  were  subsequently  picked 
to  destroy  the  marks  of  the  molds.  There  are  about  6300 
feet  of  this  fence,  and  the  frost  has  not  seemed  to  affect  it 
more  than  ordinary  masonry  would  be  affected  by  winter 
weather.  This  test,  lasting  over  a  series  of  years,  while  not 
finally  conclusive  as  to  the  effect  of  time  upon  concrete,  gave 
good  reason  to  suppose  that  if  well  designed  and  constructed 
it  would  be  amply  able  to  withstand  the  New  England  winters, 
and  it  is  quite  equal  to  many  of  the  common  building  stones. 
Another  series  of  tests  was  undertaken  in  the  laboratory  by 
casting  a  dozen  beams  in  the  shape  of  the  seat  slabs  and  then 
breaking  them  in  the  large  testing  machine.  The  results 
were  instructive  and  valuable,  and  assisted  materially  towards 
deciding  for  concrete  as  the  principal  material  for  the 
Stadium.  It  is  sometimes  erroneously  supposed  that  con- 
crete is  not  reliable.  While  it  does  vary  in  strength,  there 
is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  answer  for  all  purposes  even 
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better  than  limestone.  The  method  of  handling  the  ingre- 
dients and  the  care  taken  in  mixing  them  has  all  to  do  with 
the  results,  if  the  cement  is  of  good  quality.  For  the 
Stadium,  Portland  cement  only  was  used,  and  the  proportions 
of  the  materials  were :  one  part  of  cement,  three  parts  of 
sand,  and  five  to  six  parts  of  broken  stone,  principally  Kox- 
bury  pudding  stone.  The  method  of  building  consisted  of 
putting  up  wooden  molds,  into  which  the  concrete  was 
poured.  Every  column  and  beam  and  all  the  walls  had 
twisted  steel  rods  imbedded  in  them,  as  a  means  of  pre- 
venting cracks  due  to  shrinkage.  The  removal  of  the  wooden 
molds  has  in  all  cases  left  a  perfect  copy  of  the  wood,  and 
further  treatment  of  the  outside  is  made  necessary  to  remove 
all  evidence  of  joints  and  cracks  as  well  as  the  grain  of  the 
wood.  The  seats  were  cast  separately  and  were  put  in  place 
upon  steel  girders,  just  as  stone  would  be  laid.  They  were 
really  artificial  stone,  with  steel  netting  imbedded  in  them  to 
prevent  cracks.  The  design  of  the  Stadium  was  begun 
several  years  ago  by  Prof.  L.  J.  Johnson,  upon  lines  laid 
down  by  the  Athletic  Association.  A  number  of  careful 
studies  of  steel  supports  and  of  the  arrangement  of  entrances 
and  seats  were  prepared  in  order  to  decide  upon  the  most 
economical  plan  of  building.  The  aim  at  first  was  to  repro- 
duce the  steel  stands  built  upon  Holmes  Field,  substituting 
only  concrete  slabs  for  the  planks  used  in  the  seats  and  treads. 
The  plans  went  so  far  as  to  obtain  prices  on  the  steel  work, 
but  were  abandoned  finally  in  favor  of  a  design  which  con- 
sisted almost  entirely  of  concrete.  The  first  cost  of  building 
in  steel  would  have  been  less  than  in  concrete,  but  the  annual 
cost  of  maintenance  would  have  been  considerably  greater. 
The  difference  of  first  cost  was  not  great  enough  to  justify  a 
steel  structure.  It  was  decided  to  have  all  supporting  parts, 
such  as  wall,  columns,  floors,  and  arches,  of  concrete,  while 
all  inclined  trusses,  forming  the  immediate  support  of  the 
seats,  should  be  of  steel.  This  seemed  on  the  whole  the  best 
arrangement,  as  the  steel  underneath  the  seats  would  be  fairlv 
protected  from  the  weather.  The  seating  arrangement  was 
studied  out  with  a  view  to  keeping  the  spectators  off   the 
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field.  To  this  end,  the  stairways  lead  up  from  the  rear 
through  openings.  The  seats  themselves  were  placed  on 
three  different  slopes,  with  the  steepest  at  the  top.  The 
adoption  of  a  single  curved  end  with  two  straight  sides,  fol- 
lowing the  Greek  idea,  was  made  necessary  by  the  track,  with 
its  220-yard  straightaway.  The  outside  dimensions  of  the 
Stadium  are  573  feet  by  -120  feet,  inclosing  a  field  whose 
over-all  dimensions  are  478  feet  by  '230  feet.  It  was  begun 
on  June  20  by  the  removal  of  the  old  baseball  stands.  The 
foundations  were  dug  early  in  June,  and  that  part  of  the 
columns  above  ground  began  to  appear  on  July  28.  It  was 
necessary  to  push  the  work  rapidly  in  order  to  be  able  to  use 
the  seats  for  the  last  games  of  the  fall  season.  This  was 
accomplished,  although  the  structure  was  not  completed.  The 
estimate  of  the  entire  amount  of  concrete  necessary  to  make 
the  Stadium  architecturally  complete  was  250,000  cubic  feet. 
The  Athletic  Association  had  been  saving  money  for  years  to 
replace  the  wooden  stands,  and  there  was  $75,000  in  the 
treasury  last  spring.  It  was  known  that  this  fall  would  bring 
that  up  to  $100,000,  about  half  enough,  according  to  the 
estimate,  to  build  the  stands.  The  Class  of  '79  stepped  in  at 
an  opportune  moment  and  by  a  gift  of  $100,000  not  only 
enabled  the  Association  to  begin  work  at  once,  but  to  begin 
work  upon  a  plan  architecturally  good.  The  exact  amount 
required  to  complete  the  structure  is  not  now  known,  but  it  is 
hoped  that  it  may  not  exceed  $50,000.  This  has  been 
obtained  on  a  guarantee  loan,  to  be  paid  from  year  to  year  by 
the  Athletic  Association. 

The  structure  is  divided  into  37  sections  ;  each  section  has 
31  rows  of  seats;  on  the  straight  sides  20  or  21  persons  can 
be  placed  in  each  row,  on  the  curved  end  the  number  varies 
from  14  up  to  2ii.  The  seating  capacity,  therefore,  of  that 
part  on  which  stone  seats  are  placed  is  either  21,000  or 
23,000,  dependent  upon  the  way  people  are  arranged.  At 
the  Yale  game  there  were  about  23,400  on  the  stone  scab. 
It  is  possible,  by  the  addition  of  some  small  temporary  wooden 
seats  on  the  top  promenade  and  in  front  of  the  lower  parapet 
wall  to  increase  the  number  of  spectators  within   the  struc- 
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ture  to  35,000.  In  case  there  are  temporary  Heats  across  the 
open  end,  the  number  accommodated  can  be  brought  up  to 
nearly  40,000.  There  were  in  all  .'58,300  at  the  Yale  game  ; 
besides  these  there  were  others  on  the  side  lines  and  about 
the  ends. 

A  number  of  uses  have  been  suggested  for  the  space 
beneath  the  seats.  Ultimately,  dressing-rooms  may  be  added, 
and  numerous  handball  courts  could  be  built.  The  first  addi- 
tion will  probably  be  a  rifle  range,  as  130  yards  can  be  found 
entirely  free  from  obstruction  and  located  in  such  a  way  that 
by  no  possible  chance  could  a  passer-by  be  injured.  The 
present  use  of  the  grounds  will  be  for  football,  the  track 
sports,  and  for  lacrosse.  It  was  not  possible  to  place  the 
diamond  on  the  field  on  account  of  the  track.  Those  who 
recall  the  diamond  as  it  was  on  Holmes  Field  will  understand 
the  danger  to  a  runner  who  is  trying  to  look  at  a  ball  and  at 
the  pole  of  a  track.  Besides  this,  it  was  not  necessary  to 
have  all  the  fields  in  one  place.  There  is  plenty  of  room  for 
all  the  sports  on  Soldier's  Field  without  unnecessary  crowding. 
—  I.  N.  Hollis,  h  '99. 

PRESENT    AT    COMMENCEMENT. 

Holworthy  2,  June  26,  1901. 

Twenty-three  members,  twenty-two  graduates  and  one 
temporary.  George  B.  Young  was  present  and  had  a  very 
warm  welcome  from  all ;  the  first  man  he  met  in  the  room 
was  Stevy  Weld,  and  each  knew  the  oilier  with  warm 
greetings.  George  was  at  a  loss  to  recognize  most  of  the 
men,  but  many  knew  him  at  once.  The  day  was  hot,  but  with 
good  air.  At  12.15  the  Class  was  called  to  order,  sixteen 
present.  Secretary  read  the  report  that  he  had  received 
returns  from  all  but  twelve  graduates  and  one  of  the  tem- 
poraries that  he  had  found ;  Eider,  Brown  and  Smith  are  still 
missing;  has  heard  from  David  Moore  Baich,  Coronado,  Cal., 
found  him  through  A.  M.  Merryweather,  '96,  of  Chicago. 
Class  has  lost  six  members  since  last  Commencement.  Glass 
appointed  to  write  memorial  records,  Driver  for  Doe,  Wetmore 
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for  Harden,  S.  M.  Weld  for  Osborne,  Palfrey  for  Parsons, 
Driver  for  Stevens  and  A.  W.  Gannett.  On  presentation  of  a 
change  in  the  manner  of  observing  Commencement  exercises 
and  abolishing  the  Dinner,  Class  voted  that  the  time  honored 
place,  Dinner  and  exercises  be  continued,  and  as  little  change 
as  possible  be  made.  In  the  discussion  Adams  suggested 
"  that  the  number  of  the  younger  classes  admitted  be  limited 
as  space  shall  determine,  and  that  the  quality  of  the  lunch  be 
improved."  Meeting  adjourned.  In  a  few  minutes  Harry 
Russell  came  in  and  was  greatly  disappointed  because  the 
meeting  was  over.  Presbrey,  the  chairman,  immediately 
called  the  Class  to  order,  twelve  being  present,  and  the 
Treasurer  read  his  report,  saying  that  the  old  bond  given  by 
Mr.  Weld  had  been  sold  at  value.  §046.95,  that  he  now  held 
eight  shares  of  Amalgamated  at  8960.00,  and  increase  since 
purchase  of  $106.00,  total  $1066.00.  The  report  was  warmly 
greeted. 

Cash  on  hand  from  last  subscription,  $256.22 

Eight  shares  Amalgamated,  960.00 

Increase,  106.00 


81322.22 

Class  adjourned. 

Stephen  Wm.  Diuver,  Secretary. 

Present  at  Holworthy  2,  June  26,  1901  :  — 

Henry  Hinckley,  Cambridge.  Nelson  J.  Wheeler,  Providence. 
Stephen  Wm.  Driver,  Cambridge.  Daniel  T.  S.  Loland,  Boston. 
Will  C.  Wood,  Boston.  George  B.  Young,  St.  Paid. 

H.  G.  Spaulding,  Brooklme.  S.  D.  Presbrey,  Taunton. 

O.  P.  Wadsworth,  Boston.  I.  H.  Hazelton,  Wellesley  Hills. 
Edmund  Wetmore,  New  York.  Geo.  E.  Adams,  Chicago. 

H.  G.  Palfrey,  Bradford.  H.  S.  Russell,  Boston. 

James  B.  F.  Thomas,  Boston.  Thomas  Sherwin,  Boston. 

George  H.  Whittemore,  Cambridge.  S.  G.  Webber,  Boston. 
Edward  C.  Johnson,  Boston.  Wm.  S.  Appleton,  Boston. 

Stephen  M.   Weld,  Dedham.      Wesley  O.  Hoi  way,  New  York. 
Charles  A.   Humphreys,  Dorchester. 
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CLASS    MEETING,    HOLWORTHY   2. 
June  25,  1902. 

Present,  seventeen  graduates,  no  temporaries.  Allen 
appeared  among  us  at  12  o'clock,  and  was  very  warmly 
welcomed;  he  seems  sound  and  strong  and  does  not  show 
signs  of  age;  we  knew  him  at  once,  as  he  has  not  changed 
greatly.  Class  called  to  order  at  12.30  p.  m.,  and  Gen.  S.  M. 
Weld  chosen  chairman ;  records  read  and  approved.  The 
Secretary  reported  the  deaths  of  two  of  our  Classmates, 
Haslett  and  Hall.  The  Class  appointed  Wetmore  to  prepare 
a  memoriam  of  Audley  Haslett  and  the  Secretary  to  write 
for  Hall.  Kussell  did  not  appear  and  the  Treasurer's  report, 
received  later,  follows  : 

Cash  on  hand,  $384.84 

Eight  shares  of  Amalgamated  Copper,  June 
12,  1902. 


Class  adjourned  at  1.30  p.  m.  The  day  was  fine  and  the 
number  of  graduates  very  many  to  receive  President  Roose- 
velt. He  made  a  thrilling  speech  in  commendation  of  Lodge 
and  Hoar  and  in  defense  of  Gen.  Wood,  Judge  Taft,  and 
Secretary  Elihu  Root. 

Stephen  Wm.  Driver,  Secretary. 


Present  at  Holworthy  2,  June  25,  1902 :  — 

Stephen  Wm.  Driver,  Cambridge.  Wesley  O.  Holway,  Boston. 
Charles  H.  Fiske,  Boston.  Henry  G.  Spaulding,  Brookline. 
Edward  C.  Johnson,  Boston.  James  B.  F.  Thomas,  Boston. 
Henry  D.  Atwood,  Taunton.  S.  G.  Webber,  Boston. 

O.  F.  Wads  worth,  Boston.  Wm.  S.  Appleton,  Boston. 

S.  M.  Weld,  Boston.  N.  J.  Wheeler,  Providence. 

Edmund  Wetmore,  New  York.      Henry  Hinckley,  Cambridge. 
George  H.   Whittemore,  Cambridge.      Will  C.  Wood,  Boston. 
Henry  F.  Allen,  Florence,  Italy. 
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CLASS   MEETING,    HOLWOLTHY   2. 
June  24,  1903. 

Clas*  met  at  12.45.  Presbrey  chosen  chairman.  Secretary 
read  his  report.  Class  has  lost  two  members  since  last  Com- 
mencomentj  one  graduate,  one  temporary,  W.  S.  Appleton  and 
Francis  William  Lawrence.  Classs  now  numbers  sixty  gradu- 
B  and  nine  temporaries.  Secretary  has  had  returns  from 
forty-six  graduates  avid  seven  temporaries.  Six  graduates  and 
one  temporary  are  in  foreign  lands,  and  will  doubtless  reply 
later;  fifty-four  men  are  still  at  full  work;  six  are  doing  some- 
thing ;  two  are  in  poor  health,  and  one  of  these  is  a  busy 
writer.  On  motion  of  Johnson,  the  thanks  of  the  Class  was 
voted  to  Secretary  S.  W.  Driver  and  Treasurer  H.  S.  Russell 
for  their  very  efficient  work  in  behalf  of  the  Class.  Driver 
said  this  was  very  gratifying,  as  the  approval  of  his  Class  was 
the  breath  of  his  nostrils;  Russell  said  "he  had  the  use  of  the 
money,  and  he  was  satisfied."  C.  A.  Humphreys  was  appointed 
to  write  a  memoriam  of  Appleton,  and  John  T.  Morse  a  memo- 
riam  of  Francis  W.  Lawrence.     Class  adjourned. 

Spaulding  started  the  Class  Song,  and  it  was  sung  with  all 
the  old  vim.  The  day  was  so  cold  that  Secretary  had  a  soft 
coal  tire  and  hot  coffee  to  "warm  the  cockles  of  our  hearts." 

Treasurer's  Report  June  24,  1903:  — 
Cash  on  hand,  $377.78 

Eight  shares  of  Amalgamated  Copper. 

Stephen  Wm.  Driver,  Secretary. 

Present  at  Holworthy  2,  June  24,  1903 :  — 
Henry  Hinckley,  Cambridge.  Daniel  T.  S.  Leland,  Boston. 

Isaac  H.  Hazelton,  Wellesley  Hills.  Will  C.  Wood,  Boston. 
Stephen  M.  Weld,  Dedliam.  H.  G.  Palfrey,  Bradford. 

Wesley  O.  Holway,  Newton  Center.  S.  G.  Webber,  Boston. 
Henry  F.  Allen,  Florence,  Italy.  Charles  H.  Fiske,  Boston. 
Stephen  Wm.  Driver,  Cambridge.  Silas  D.  Presbrey,  Taunton. 
Henry  G.  Spaulding,  Brookline.  Henry  D.  Atwood,  Taunton. 
Franklin  Nickerson,  Lowell.  Edward  C.  -Johnson,  Boston. 

George  H.Whittemore,  Cambridge.  Henry  S.  Russell,  Boston 
Charles  A.  Humphreys,  Dorchester.    Thomas  Sherwin,  Boston. 

James  B.  F.  Thomas',  Boston. 
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June  29,  1904. 
Class  called  to  order  12.30.  Sixteen  graduates  present. 
Spaulding  chosen  chairman.  Secretary  read  report,  two 
graduates,  Clapp  and  Copeland,  and  one  temporary,  Eustis, 
had  died  since  last  Commencement.  The  Class  numbered 
fifty-eight  graduates  and  eight  temporary  members  known  of. 
Three  temporaries  not  heard  from  in  the  last  twenty  years, 
Brown,  Elder  and  Smith.  Fifty-two  men  at  full  work;  five 
doing  something.  Swan,  Batchelder  and  Wood  in  slim  con- 
dition. Voted  that  Spaulding  write  a  memoriam  on  Clapp, 
and  Driver  for  Copeland  and  Eustis.  Spaulding  gave  some 
reminiscences  of  Clapp's  career;  how  he  met  by  chance  Dun- 
bar of  the  Boston  Advertiser,  who  suggested  that  he  write 
some  book  criticisms,  which  was  the  beginning  of  his  literary 
work,  ending  in  his  brilliant  success  as  a  Shakesperean  scholar 
and  lecturer.  Presbrey  moved  that  the  Class  send  its  sym- 
pathy to  Perdicaris  for  his  perils  and  hardships,  and  congratu- 
lations for  his  safe  return  to  his  home,  and  the  pride  of  the 
Class  in  his  very  honorable  record  and  service  in  the  Municipal 
Government  of  Tangier.  Meeting  was  warm-hearted  and 
genial.  Voted  that  the  Treasurer  be  authorized  to  pay  to 
the  Treasurer  of  the  Alumni  Association  ten  dollar.-,  as  its 
contribution  to  the  expenses  of  the  year  1904-1905. 

Treasurer's  report :  — 
Cash  on  hand,  8366.32 

Eight  shares  of  Amalgamated  Copper. 
With  love  to  all,  H.  S.  Russell. 

Class  adjourned.  Stephen  Wm.  Driver,  Secretary. 

Present  at  Holworthy  2,  June  29,  19<)4  :  — 
James  A.  Towle,  Talladega,  Ala.         Charles  H.  Fiske,  Boston. 
Silas  D.  Presbrey,  Taunton.  Hersey  G.  Palfrey,  Bradford. 

Stephen  Wm.  Driver,  Cambridge.     O.  F.  Wadsworth,  Boston. 
G.  E.  Adams,  Chicago.  Daniel  T.  S.  Leland,  Boston. 

Wesley  O.  Holway,  Newton  Centre.        S.  G.  Webber,  Boston. 
Will  C.  Wood,  Boston.  Henry  G.  Spaulding,  Brookline. 

Edmund  Wetmore,  New  York.      Henry  Hinckley,  Cambridge. 
George  H.  Whittemore,  Cambridge.  Thomas  Sherwin,  Boston, 
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CLASS   MEETING,    HOLWORTHY    2. 

June   28,  1905. 

Class  called  to  order  at  12.30  by  the  Secretary.  Wetmore 
w  as  chosen  chairman.  On  Johnson's  motion,  Spaulding  was 
chosen  to  write  a  memoriam  for  Harry  Russell,  and  Hum- 
phreys to  write  that  of  George  "Weld  and  Secretary  to  write 
that  of  Gay.  On  nomination  of  Spaulding,  Sherwin  was 
chosen  to  be  Treasurer  in  place  of  Henry  S.  Russell,  deceased, 
and  Johnson  was  chosen  to  be  Class  Committee-man  in  place 
of  Sherwin.  The  officers  of  the  Class  are  Stephen  Win. 
Driver,  Secretary;  Gen.  Thomas  Sherwin,  Treasurer;  Edward 
C.  Johnson,  Committee-man.  Then  Driver  reported  that  by 
return  from  J.  S.  Russell,  son  of  H.  S.  Russell,  there  was  a 
cash  balance  of  about  $360.00  and  eight  shares  of  Amalga- 
mated; the  new  subscription  of  1905  was  $492.00.  The  day 
was  fine  and  the  occasion  a  rare  one.  Perdicaris  was  with  us 
and  very  happy ;  he  stayed  through  all.  Allen  did  not  appear 
at  the  Dinner,  owing  to  a  belief  that  it  was  on  evening  of 
Commencement.  The  Class  of  1858  spread  at  Brook's  House. 
The  Class  of  1880  had  the  right  of  way  with  Roosevelt 
present.  All  tables  were  removed  from  Memorial  Hall  to  give 
every  available  foot  of  room  for  seats.  Such  a  number  never 
before  sat  in  the  hall.  The  speeches  of  Roosevelt  and  Judge 
Taft  were  memorable.  Last  night's  Class  Dinner  was  the 
best  yet,  and  twentj'-six  were  present ;   twenty-two  present  at 

Holworthy  2  to-day. 

Stephen  Wm.  Driver,  Secretary. 

Report  of  Treasurer,  Thomas  Sherwin,  July  14,  1905  :  — 

Cash  from  Driver,  less  expenses,  $455.49 

Cash  from  Perdicaris,  2f>.00 

Cash  from  J.  S.  Russell,  executor,  306.92 


$847.41 

Paid  Vendome  bill, 

$134.85 

Boston  Transcript, 

1.50 

Boston  Advertiser, 

2.25 

Buckner,    reporter    of  Class 

Dinnor, 

20.00 

i  ■-.«  an 
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Balance  deposited  in  Boston  Safe  Deposit  & 

Trust  Co.,  $688.81 

New  certificates  of  eight  shares  of  Amalgamated  to  be 
made  out  in  Thomas  Sherwin's  name  and  attached  to  a  decla- 
ration of  Trust. 

Thomas  Sherwin,   Treasurer. 

Present  at  Holworthy  2,  June  28,  1905  :  — 

Stephen  Wm.  Driver.  Henry  Hinckley. 

Stephen  M.  "Weld.  Wm.  Elliot  Fumess. 

S.  G.  Webber.  H.  G.  Spaulding. 

Henry  D.  Atwood.  Will  C.  Wood. 

Henry  F.  Allen.  James  B.  F.  Thomas. 

Edward  C.  Johnson.  O.  F.  Wadsworth. 

Edmund  Wetmore.  Alex.  F.  Wadsworth. 

Charles  A.  Humphreys.  George  H.  Whittemore. 

Wesley  O.  Holway.  Silas  D.  Presbrey. 

Thomas  Sherwin.  H.  G.  Palfrey. 

C.  Alex.  Nelson.            Geo.  E.  Adams.  Ion  H.  Perdicaris. 
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KKl'MON      DLVNKH. 


Harvard    Class    ok    1860.  —  Forty-fifth    Anniversary. 
Vendome,    June    27,    1905. 
Present  at  Class  Dinner  of  '60  at  Vendome,  June  27,  1905 : 

Chicago. 

Cambridge. 

Providence,  R.  I. 

Boston. 

Brookline. 


Geo.  E.  Adams, 
Henry  Hinckley, 
Nelson  J.  Wheeler, 
S.  G.  Webber, 
H.  G.  Sfaulding, 
Will  C.  Wood, 
H.  G.  Palfrey, 
James  A.  Towle, 
J.  B.  F.  Thomas, 
C.  Alex.  Nelson, 
Daniel  T.  S.  Leland, 
Stephen  Wm.  Driver, 
Wm.  Elliot  Furness, 
Edward  C.  Johnson, 
Stephen  M.  Weld, 
Charles  A.  Humphreys, 
Silas  D.  Presbrey, 
Henry  D.  Atwood, 
Thomas  Sherwin, 
George  H.  Whittemore, 
Alex.  F.  Wadsworth, 
O.  F.  Wadsworth, 
Edmund  Wetmore, 

Ion    H.  PERDICARI8, 

Myron  A.  Munson, 
Selwin  Z.  Bowman, 


Boston. 

Bradford. 

Talladega,  Ala. 

Boston. 

New  York. 

Boston. 

Cambridge. 

Chicago. 

Boston. 

Wareham. 

Dorchester. 

Taunton. 

Taunton. 

Boston. 

Cambridge. 

Boston. 

Boston. 

New  York. 

Tangier. 

West  Hartford,  Conn. 

Somerville. 
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Harvard  Class  of  i860. 


Menu 

little  nkck  clams 

CLEAR    GREEN    TURTLE  aux'  Quenelles 

PENOBSCOT    SALMON,   Bcarnaisc 

Cucumbers  Potatoes,  Julienne  OliVes 

SADDLE    OF    MUTTON   WITH    JELLY 
Grilled  SWeet  Potatoes  Fresh  Asparagus 

BROILED    SWEETBREADS 
Green  Peas 

ROMAN    PUNCH 

MALLARD    DUCK,    Fried  Hominy 

Lettuce  Salad  Red  Currant  Jelly 

NOUGAT    CHARLOTTE  VANILLA   ICE    CREAM 

CAKES  STRAWBERRIES 

FRUIT 

CHEESE  CRACKERS 

COFFEE 

HOTEL     VENDOME,     BOSTON 
TUESDAY,    JUNE     2  7,    1905 
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CLASS    ODE.— HAKVARD,    I860. 
By  William   Channing    Gannett. 

There's  a  smile  in  the  eye,  but  it  lights  up  a  tear, 

As  the  sun  sadly  glows  through  the  mist ; 
Every  heart  yearns  to  heart,  for  the  parting  is  near, 

And  we  now,  brothers,  keep  our  last  tryst. 
From  the  meeting  of  mirth  to  the  last  sacred  rite 

Due  to  memory — all  is  now  o'er, 
Our  la^t  chorus  has  died  on  the  echo  of  night, 

And  the  old  places  know  us  no  more. 

For  in  weakness  and  sorrow,  in  struggle  and  doubt, 

As  the  weary  soul  longs  for  its  rest, 
Then  Friendship's  strong  voice  shall  recall  the  old  shout 

When  we  stood,  side  by  side,  to  the  test. 
The  heart,  all  untuned,  shall  again  catch  the  beat 

That  it  throbbed  with  in  days  long  before, 
And  the  old  aspirations  again  we  shall  greet, 

That  together  we  thrilled  with  of  yore. 

With  this  faith  in  the  past  we  will  welcome  the  new, 
Our  eager  thoughts  press  to  the  strife  ; 

Now  on  with  your  armor !     Be  earnest  and  true  ! 
Are  we  ready,  O  brothers,  for  life  ? 

Are  we  ready  to  strike  for  the  right  and  the  truth, 
And,  failing,  to  strike  yet  again  ? 

Come,  brothers,  fill  out  the  bright  promise  of  youth. 

Now  help  us,  our  God,  to  be  men. 


CLASS   SONG.— HARVARD,    I860. 
By  Stephen  William  Dkivek. 

Were  a  band  of  foster-brothers,  gathered  here  from   every 

land; 
If  at  first  we  were  but  strangers,  now  united  here  we  stand. 
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Chorus. 

Let  us  Classmates  be  forever,  let  our  love  perish  never ! 

"  When  we're  parted,  stick  together,"  heart  to  heart,  bold  and 

true. 
Never  fear,  then,  for  Sixty !  give  a  cheer,  then,  for  Sixty ! 
Meet  the  world  bravely,  Sixty !    Forward,   hearts,   bold   and 

true ! 

Pleasant  years  we  spend  together,  while  we  change  from  boys 

to  men ; 
Manly  sports  and  earnest  labor,  merry  mischief  now  and  then. 

( 'horus. 

Side  by  side  we've  sought  for  honor,  sought    the    front    in 

every  fray; 
Toiling,  sporting,  this   our  watchword ;  "  Here   comes   Sixty, 

clear  the  way !  " 

Chorus. 

Wasting  years    may  thin    our    numbers,  till    a    failing    few 

remain ; 
Thrilling  hearts  and  faltering  voices  then  shall  raise   our  old 

refrain. 

( 'horns. 


OAK. 

I'm  but  a  stranger  here, 

Heaven  is  my  home; 
Earth  is  a  desert  drear. 

Heaven  is  my  home. 
Danger  and  sorrow  stand 
Round  me  on  every  hand, — 
Heaven  is  my  Fatherland, 
Heaven  is  niy  home. 

What  though  the  tempest  rage,- 
Heaven  is  my  home; 

Short  is  my  Pilgrimage, — 

Heaven  is  my  home. 

Time's  cold  and  wintry  blast 

Soon  will  be  overpast ; 

I  shall  reach  home  at  last, — 
Heaven  is  my  home! 
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CLASS    DINNER. 

At  a  little  before  six  o'clock  p.  m.,  on  the  twenty-seventh 
day  of  June,  the  Secretary  reached  the  reception  room  at  the 
Vendome,  and  found  several  men  there  ahead  of  him.  Not 
the  least  of  the  pleasure  of  our  meetings  is  to  greet  the  Class- 
mates as  they  entei*,  one  after  another,  as  we  are  all  on  the  qui 
vive  as  to  who  will  come.  The  first  man  to  give  us  a  surprise 
was  Furness, —  not  often  with  us, —  and  many  did  not  know 
him  until  I  called  his  name.  Just  before  the  time  to  open 
the  dining-room  doors  I  went  out  and  found  Perdicaris,  who 
was  a  guest  of  the  hotel,  and  brought  him  in  on  my  arm  with 
proper  dignity.  All  knew  him  at  once,  and  his  reception,  I 
am  sure,  was  all  that  he  could  wish.  The  Class  was  so  busy 
with  greetings  and  reminiscences  that  only  urging  could  turu 
the  men  —  now  in  number  twenty-seven  —  toward  the  dining- 
room.  The  tables  had  been  set  in  the  form  of  a  grand  U. 
Sherwin  took  his  seat  at  the  right  head,  Wetmore  at  the  left 
head, — Wetmore  never  gets  left,  however, —  and  your  Secre- 
tary presided  at  the  center  head,  with  Perdicaris  on  his  right 
and  Mr.  Buckner  of  Harvard  Law  school  as  his  reporter,  and 
Charley  Humphreys  on  his  left.  After  grace  by  Humphreys, 
we  attacked  the  courses  of  a  very  perfect  dinner,  to  the  music 
of  a  very  cheerful  hum,  brightened  in  the  region  of  certain 
men  —  as  Thomas  and  Wetmore  —  by  the  high  staccato  of 
laughter.  Thus  the  first  scene  of  a  fine  play,  of  which  I  was 
the  only  spectator.  I  never  eat  dinners,  but  drink  with  my 
eyes.    At  the  advent  of  the  ices  the  President  called  attention. 

Drives. — I  will  propose  as  the  first  thing  a  toast,  drunk 
standing,  to  absent  members.  Then  Spaulding  was  asked  to 
lead  first  verse  of  Class  Song. 

Spaulding. — I  happen  to  have  in  my  pocket  the  historic 
toning  fork  of  Harvard  College.  This  tuning  fork,  seventy- 
five  or  eighty  years  ago,  was  received  by  the  Harvard  Com- 
missioners from  Rev.  Dr.  Pierce  of  Brookline.  At  bis  death, 
Mr.  Sibley,  the  librarian,  became  the  precentor  at  Commence- 
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nient,  and  when  Mr.  Sibley  died  it  was  requested  I  sin  mid  be 
bis  successor.  The  reason  1  have  not  continued  in  thai  office 
is  ibat  my  frequent  absences  in  Europe  led  the  College  to 
appoint  as  the  permanent  leader  of  the  old  hymn  at  the  Com- 
mencement Dinner  the  chorister  of  the  College  Class,  but  this 
old  tuning  fork  which  I  now  sound  was  in  use  before  ever  a 
band  or  orchestra  led  the  singing,  and  certainly  goes  back 
fully  100  years. 

Dr.  Driver  read  the  list  of  those  departed. 

Dkiver. — It  is  due  to  us,  I  think,  after  reading  the  list  of 
those  who  have  left  us,  to  bring  up  the  name  of  one  whom  we 
all  honor,  whom  we  all  miss  to-night,  to  give  him  the  first 
place  of  mention.  Our  Classmates  following  will  give  you  in 
a  few  words  a  little  touch,  or  a  little  review,  of  the  life  of 
Henry  S.  Russell,  and  others,  since  we  graduated. 

Spauxding. — I  think  I  misunderstood  the  request  of  our 
Secretary.  The  request  that  came  to  me  was  that  I  should 
say  something  about  the  members  of  the  Class,  including 
Harry  Russell,  who  have  passed  on  before  : 

SPAULDING'S    TRIBUTE. 

Classmates:  —  I  have  been  asked  to  say  a  word  to-night 
about  the  men  of  '60  whose  names  in  Harvard's  Catalogue 
are  prefixed  by  a  star.  Of  our  one  hundred  and  ten  graduate 
members,  fifty-four  have  passed  on  ;  fifty-six, —  one  more  than 
half  the  number, —  are  still  living.  By  the  year  1865  the 
names  of  sixteen  men  —  nearly  a  third  of  the  whole  number 
of  those  whom  Death  has  taken  from  us— were  starred  in  the 
Catalogue.  Then,  during  the  long  stretch  of  thirty  years  — 
from  1865  to  1895 — another  third,  to  be  exact,  nineteen  men, 
passed  away.  The  nineteen  men  who  make  up  the  final  third 
have  died  in  the  last  ten  years. 

The  first  name  on  this  sacred  honor  list  is  that  of  Arthur 
Wilkinson.  Though  he  died  before  we  graduated,  his  name 
has  been  enrolled  by  the  College  among  those  who  took  their 
degrees.  Until  his  death,  Wilkinson  was  our  first  scholar. 
Another  succeeded  to  his  rank;  but  no  other  ever  took  his 
place.       While    this    early    bereavement    diffused    a   pathetic 
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tenderness  over  the  last  days  of  our  College  life,  Wilkinson's 
departure  made  the  vast  unknown  more  homelike  to  our 
hearts.     "We  seemed  to  say  to  ourselves  and  to  one  another  : 

"  To  follow  him  were  not  so  hard, 
Wherever  he  may  fare." 

After  we  graduated,  the  Civil  War  broke  out  and  we 
became  "Harvard's  Soldier  Class;"  but,  before  any  of  our 
fourteen  men  who  died  on  the  battletield  or  in  the  hospital 
had  passed  away,  another  of  our  high  scholars  was  taken 
from  us.  This  was  Julius  Hood,  Gannett's  chum,  who  died 
in  1861 ;  a  man  who  led  the  "simple  life"  and  left  the  memory 
of  a  gracious  and  beneficent  spirit. 

When  fond  recollection  brings  the  light  of  College  days 
around  us,  the  fourteen  men  who  afterwards  died  in  the  war 
rise  before  us  in  their  separate  personalities.  Each  one  of 
them  has  his  individual  traits,  and  gives  promise  of  future 
distinction  in  some  special  w-alk  in  life ;  but,  seen  to-night 
through  the  "purple  distance"  of  forty  years,  these  fourteen 
Classmates  have  become  a  siugle,  united  soldier-band.  We 
see  them  muster  in  a  gleaming  row.  As  I  call  their  names, 
each  man  responds  in  the  old  Latin  word  of  Grey  Friar's 
School:  Adsum!  Ned  Abbott,  Henry  Abbott,  Tom  Fox, 
Hallig  Hall,  Charlie  Mills,  Charlie  Mudge,  Edgar  Newcomb, 
William  Rogers,  Bob  Shaw,  George  Weston.  These  ten,  our 
Union  soldiers.  In  the  Confederate  army,  Magennis,  Skinner. 
In  the  Auxiliary  Service  of  the  Government,  Fairfield,  of  the 
Freedmen's  Bureau ;  and,  in  the  United  States  Sanitary  Com- 
mission, Williams. 

"For  truth  these  brothers  fought, 
At  life's  dear  altar  wrought." 
Twelve  of  them  wore  the  blue ; 
Two  of  them  wore  the  gray. 
All  of  them  wear  that  martyr-crown 
Which  only  true  men  win. 

For  five  years  after  the  war  ended,  the  Death  Angel  failed 
to  visit  the  Class.  Of  the  second  third  of  those  who  have 
died,  the  first  man  to  leave  us  was  Cole,  who  passed  away  in 
1871.     Cole  had  fitted  himself  to  practice  medicine,  but  fell  a 
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victim  to  that  scourge  of  our  New  England  climate,  consump- 
tion. Dying  of  the  same  disease,  White  was  taken  away  the 
following  year.  White  was  a  soldier  in  the  Civil  War,  having 
enlisted  as  early  as  April,  1861,  in  the  same  Company  with 
Shaw  in  the  famous  New  York  Seventh  Regiment.  Walker, 
who  died  in  1874,  had  never  recovered  from  a  dangerous 
wound  received  in  the  service  in  the  battle  before  Atlanta. 
In  spite  of  this  disability,  Walker  rose  to  be  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Ohio  bar, —  was  for  a  time  one  of  the  Judges  of  the 
Cincinnati  Superior  Court, —  and,  had  his  life  been  spared, 
would  have  become  one  of  our  most  eminent  men.  In  the 
same  year,  1874,  Agamennon  Smith,  as  we  used  to  call  him, — 
the  oldest  member  of  the  Class, —  passed  awaj7.  Smith  was  a 
successful  teacher  before  and  after  he  was  in  College,  and 
was  a  man  of  noble  character.  Leonard  died  of  consumption 
in  187").  He  also  had  been  successful  as  a  teacher.  The  next 
year,  1876,  we  lost  Colburn,  one  of  our  most  highly  honored 
Classmates.  For  fifteen  years  he  was  an  efficient  member  of 
our  Class  Committee.  He  won  distinction  as  a  lawyer  and 
was  a  high-minded,  public-spirited  man.  Phillips,  who  died 
in  1877,  rose  in  the  war  to  the  rank  of  Major,  and  was  a  brave 
and  able  officer.  He  was  practicing  law  when  he  died  sud- 
denly in  Nevada,  where  he  had  gone  on  some  legal  business. 
Perkins  died  from  a  stroke  of  paralysis  in  1879.  He,  too,  had 
been  a  good  soldier.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  had  a 
profitable  law  practice,  and  had  held  office  in  the  Boston  City 
Council  and  in  the  Massachusetts  Legislature.  Pei'kins  was 
our  Class  Secretary  for  twelve  years,  from  1867  to  1879. 
Hopkins,  who  died  in  1879,  was  engaged  in  business  for  a 
while  after  graduation,  and  later  went  into  farming.  The 
next  year,  1880,  saw  the  death  of  William  H.  Adams,  who 
was  then  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  church  on  Sullivan  Island, 
near  Charleston,  S.  C.  He  had  previously  been  settled  for  a 
number  of  years  over  a  church  in  the  city  of  Charleston. 
Burdick,  whose  post-graduate  life  was  devoted  to  politics, 
journalism  and  teaching,  died  in  1882.  Jarves  followed  in 
1883.  He  had  been  a  Union  soldier  and  officer,  and  after  the 
war  practiced  law.     Washburn,  who  died  in   1885,  had  also 
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served  in  the  Union  army.  As  the  son  of  a  distinguished 
jurist.  Washburn  naturally  followed  his  father's  profession. 
Stokes  died  in  1887.  He  was  an  officer  of  the  Wade  Hamp- 
ton Legion  in  the  Confederate  army.  After  the  war,  he 
practiced  law,  and  was  regarded  in  his  native  state,  South 
Carolina,  as  its  best  Constitutional  lawyer.  Warren,  who  died 
in  1888,  had  won  distinction  as  a  teacher  and  also  as  a 
theological  professor. 

This  second  group  of  men,  the  list  of  the  nineteen  who 
passed  away  in  the  thirty  years  from  18(55  to  1895,  ends  with 
the  names  of  four  men,  two  of  whom,  Wilson  and  Willard, 
died  in  1892;  and  two,  Paul  and  Frauk  Weld,  in  1893.  Who 
does  not  remember  the  tine  manly  appearance  of  Jim  Wilson, 
our  second  marshal,  on  Class  Day?  His  post-graduate  life 
was  given  to  business.  Bob  Willard  was  in  the  medical 
service  of  the  United  States  Navy  in  the  Civil  war,  and  after- 
ward-  distinguished  himself  as  a  practicing  and  consuming 
physician.  Paul  entered  the  bar  of  Rutland  Count}',  Ver- 
mont, in  1863,  and,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  had  been  prac- 
ticing law  for  thirty  years.  Frank  Weld  had  served  as  a 
surgeon  in  both  the  army  and  the  navy  in  the  Civil  war.  His 
later  record  as  a  physician  begun  in  18(55,  with  his  practice  in 
his  Jamaica  Plain  home.  For  fourteen  years  —  from  1879  to 
1893 —  he  was  our  Class  Secretary.  He  had  the  spirit  of  con- 
tinual youth;  of  youthful  joyoiisness,  jollity,  audacity  and 
hope. 

We  come  now  to  the  third  and  final  group  —  the  nineteen 
who  have  died  in  the  last  ten  years.  The  list  includes 
the  names  of  some  of  our  best  loved  and  most  highly  honored 
Classmates.  Let  me  call  these  names  in  alphabetical  order: 
Fan  Adams,  Appleton,  Clapp,  Copeland,  Crowninshield,  Dex- 
ter, Doe,  Everett,  Haslett,  Harden,  Horton,  Osborne,  Niles, 
Parson^,  Russell,  Stevens,  Tappan,  Wade  George  Weld. 

Fan  Adams  died  in  1895.  He  had  spent  the  last,  thirteen 
years  of  his  life  in  Colorado  Springs,  slowly  wasting  away 
with  that  dread  disease,  consumption,  which  has  carried  off  so 
many  of  our  Class,  and  against  which  even  his  rare  medical 
skill   was  powerless.     I  saw  him  in  the  early  nineties  in  his 
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Colorado  home.     Ho  was  the  same  gonial,  whole-souled  upright 
and  downright  man  we  knew  him  to  he  in  college. 

"Integer  vitae." 

Appleton  passed  away  two  years  ago.  Three  memoirs  of 
this  Classmate  have  been  published,  one  in  the  New  England 
Historical  and  Genealogical  Register,  another  In  the  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  and  a  third  in 
the  Proceedings  of  the  American  Academy.  In  the  special 
branches  of  historical  research,  to  which  he  devoted  a  large 
part  of  his  post-graduate  life,  Appleton  left,  to  quote  the 
words  of  one  of  his  biographers  "a  bright  example  of  large 
and  faithful  service." 

Of  Henry  Clapp  I  said  live  years  ago,  referring  to  his 
lectures  on  Shakespere :  "Delighted  listeners  praised  his 
eloquence.  The  critic,  scholar,  wit  and  man  of  sense."  The 
best  portion  of  the  life  of  a  good  man  like  Clapp  is  unre- 
corded. Only  those  who  knew  him  intimately  can  bear 
witness  to  the  many  virtues  and  graces  of  his  Christian  char- 
acter. His  brilliant  criticisms  of  plays  and  players  are  hidden 
away  in  the  tiles  of  old  newspapers.  A  single  book — his 
" Reminiscences  of  a  Dramatic  Critic"  —  is  all  that  the  gen- 
eral public  will  know  him  by  in  the  coming  years.  Clapp's 
enduring  monument  is  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  loved  him. 

His  friend  Copeland  is  among  those  who  have  but  recently 
passed  away.  Always  an  idealist,  in  some  ways  a  daring 
dreamer,  Copeland  ended  his  days,  not  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Christian  ministry  where  he  had  served  so  long,  but  as  a 
Socialistic  worker,  trying  to  put  into  practice  some  of  his 
humanitarian  theories. 

By  the  side  of  Copeland,  as  we  remember  the  bwo  men  in 
the  old  daj's,  our  Caspar,  the  Chief  Marshal  of  our  Class  Day 
procession,  was  a  giant  in  bodily  appearance.  We  recall  with 
pride  and  with  gratitude  Crowmnshield's  record  as  one.  of  the 
ablest  and  bravest  of  the  soldiers  that  Massachusetts  Bent 
into  the  Civil  War.  As  Humphreys  has  said  of  him:  "He 
was  among  the  must  lovable  of  meu."  To  him  we  may  apply 
Lowell's  great  lines:  "A  man,  whose  faith  and  truth  on  War's 
red  touchstone  rang  true  metal." 
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Of  Julius  Dexter  it  was  said  by  one  who  knew  him  well  in 
the  city  where  he  lived  and  worked  :  "He  carried  into  private 
and  civic  life  the  highest  virtues  of  the  soldier."  Something 
like  this  I  said  at  our  last  Reunion: 

"Of  him  we  think 
As  one,  whose  honored  name  we  proudly  link 
With  those  who  win  the  victories  of  Peace; 
By  civic  courage  helping  to  release 
The  land  from  threatening  ills." 

Our  remembrance  of  Charlie  Doe  will  ever  be  a  pleasant 
memory.  It  was  always  good  to  meet  him  and  to  enjoy  his 
gentle  and  charming  humor.  Doe  was  an  excellent  news- 
paper editor  —  a  brilliant  journalist.  Such  names,  for  the 
world,  are  "writ  in  water;"  but,  on  the  tablets  of  loving 
hearts,  Doe's  name  is  "writ  large." 

Everett  was  a  soldier  in  the  Civil  war,  enlisting  as  a  non- 
commissioned officer.  Like  Appleton,  he  was  specially  inter- 
ested in  genealogy.  His  life  work  was  in  the  insurance 
business.  Its  record,  as  Driver  has  said  of  it,  "  Is  an  honor 
to  the  Class." 

Haslett,  who  had  spent  the  years  from  18G1  to  1865  in 
Europe,  entered  upon  the  practice  of  medicine  in  18G7,  and 
won  local  distinction  in  his  profession.  He  lived  in  Brooklyn, 
New  York. 

Johnny  Hay  den  I  met  in  New  York  a  few  years  before  he 
died.  He  was  then,  as  always,  "diligent  in  business,"  hold- 
ing important  offices  in  great  railroad  companies.  He  was 
an  active  member  of  Ah  Soul's  Parish  (Unitarian)  and  a  public 
spirited  citizen.  Hay  den  entered  the  United  States  Regular 
Army  in  1861  and  served  in  it  for  seven  years.  He  was  a 
man  that  was  loved  by  all  who  knew  him. 

Horton's  eulogy  was  well  written  by  our  Class  Secretary, 
in  his  Report  for  11)00.  He  lived  honorably  and  usefully. 
With  us,  his  Classmates,  his  memory  is  specially  pleasant. 

(leorgeNilcs  had  as  his  vocation  the  care  of  his  family 
property.  His  avocation  was  that  of  an  artist.  He  was  an 
active  member  of  the  Boston  Art  Club.     I  recall  his  hearty 
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greeting  when  I  met  him  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  this  Club, 
when  my  artist  son  had  an  exhibition  of  his  paintings. 

Osborne's  name  is  to  be  added  to  the  list  of  those  of  our 
men  who  have  been  valuable  and  useful  citizens.  We  read 
with  pride  the  records,  not  only  of  his  medical  services  in  the 
army  and  in  his  profession,  but  also  of  his  civic  labors  in  the 
town  of  Peabody,  Mass.,  where  he  was  born  and  where  he 
died. 

Parsons  added  to  his  record  as  a  soldier  that  of  a  useful 
business  career. 

Stevens  had  won  distinction  on  three  separate  lines  —  as 
a  traveler,  a  physician,  and  an  author. 

Tappan  left  a  fine  military  record ;  while,  in  civil  life,  he 
held  many  important  and  responsible  positions.  He  was  for 
several  years  the  Treasurer  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technolog}T.  Harry  Russell  said  of  him  :  "  Tappan  steadily 
did  his  duty  and  made  happy  homes  for  those  dependent  on 
his  love  and  care." 

Wade  was  a  musical  and  dramatic  critic,  chiefly  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Portland  Press,  a  newspaper  in  Portland,  Maine. 
Whittemore  said  of  him :  "  He  will  be  remembered  for 
affability,  kindness  and  courtesy." 

These  fine  graces  of  character,  courtesy,  kindness  and 
affability,  belonged  also  to  George  Weld.  We  remember 
George's  constant  devotion  and  generosity  to  our  Class.  As 
Harvard  men  we  recall  with  gratitude  his  benefactions  to  the 
College.     "Large  was  his  bount}-,  and  his  soul  sincere." 

These  fifty-four  men  are  our  brothers,  whom  we  have 
companioned  with  and  whom  we  have  loved.  As  we  think  of 
them  to-night  we  may  repeat  these  noble  lines  from  Emerson's 
Threnody  : 

"  What  is  excellent, 
As  God  lives,  is  permanent. 
Hearts  are  dust ;  hearts'  love  l'emains, 
Hearts'  love  will  meet  us  again." 

Of  Harry  Russell,  one  of  our  best  beloved  aud  most 
devoted  Classmates,  it  is  hard  for  me  to  speak.  We  sigh 
to-night  for  "the  touch  of  that  vanished  hand;"  we  mourn 
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for  "the  sound  of  that  voice  which  is  stilL"  I  may  be  par- 
doned if  I  read  to  you  the  brief  poem  that  I  wrote  in  his 
memory.  Of  these  verses  Mrs.  Russell  wrote  me  :  "I  like  them 
very  much.     They  are  the  only  personal  touch  we  have  had." 

Faithful  and  true  from  the  days  of  thy  childhood, 
Stanchest  of  friends  in  the  dew  of  thy  youth, 
Loved  of  thy  males  in  the  shades  of  Fair  Harvard," 
Taught  there  the  quest  and  the  service  of  Truth  ; 

Well  has  thy  life  kept  the  pledge  of  its  Springtime  — 
Soldier  of  honor  and  knight  without  stain  ; 
Leading  thy  men  to  the  van  of  the  battle, 
Tender  and  true  to  thy  comrades  in  pain. 

Victor  in  Peace  :  when,  her  bright  star  returning 
Lighted  the  land  with  its  nourishing  rays, 
Brave  were  thy  labors,  unresting,  unhasting, 
Steadfast,  un bribed,  along  Duty's  clean  ways. 

Hail  and  farewell!  No  gloom  dims  the  parting; 
Nothing  is  here  for  our  mourning  and  tears; 
Faithful  and  true  in  Time's  brief,  fleeting  minute, 
Enter  with  joy  upon  God's  endless  years. 

Driver. — Classmate  Will  C.  Wood  sent  me  a  laurel  wreath 
to  be  placed  on  the  table,  as  it  were,  in  memoriam  of  those 
names  we  have  heard  to-night ;  but  before  we  finish  this,  it  is 
due  to  us  to  hear  a  few  words  further  of  George  Weld  from 
our  Classmate  and  Chaplain,  Charles  Humphreys. 

Humphreys. —  The  doctors  do  not  allow  me  to  speak  with- 
out notes,  so  I  will  read  a  few  words : 

Classmates  :  —  How  the  years,  that  waste  all  else,  only  add 
to  the  wealth  of  our  memories!  How  vividly  we  recall  even 
those  who  have  been  longest  gone,  whose  names  are  inscribed 
on  the  tablets  in  Memorial  Hall. 

"  Our  soldier  boys  who  snatched  death's  starry  prize, 
With  sweet  light  radiant  in  their  fearless  eyes, 
The  dream  of  love  upon  their  beardless  lips, 

Bartering  dull  age  for  immortality. 

They,  dying  young,  inherited 
Tlio  Immortal  youthfulness  of  the  early  dead. 
Their  memories  hold  is  death's  unyielding  fee 
The  youth  th.it  thrilled  them  to  the  linger  tips." 
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Big  Abbott  was  the  first  and  the  youngest  of  our  Class  to 
fall.  But  although  he  was  not  yet  twenty-two,  he  had  already 
given  fifteen  months  of  brilliant  service.  In  College  he  had 
rowed  in  seven  races,  and  had  been  victorious  in  all  but  one. 
He  put  tne  same  zest  into  his  military  life,  and  we  are  proud 
of  his  vecord,  as  we  also  are  of  that  of  his  younger  brother, 
whom  we  used  to  call  Little  Abbott.  He  had  longer  opportu- 
nity to  show  his  metal,  having  served  three  years  before  he 
fell.  His  growth  in  character,  under  the  sacrifices  and  dis- 
ciplines of  war,  was  marvelous.  He  was  brilliantly  brave  at 
Fredericksburg  and  Gettysburg,  and  took  part  in  almost  every 
one  of  the  great  battles  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  up  to 
his  death  in  the  Wilderness.  General  Hancock  wrote  that, 
had  he  lived,  he  would  have  been  one  of  our  most  distinguished 
commanders. 

Then  there  was  Nat.  Ba'stow,  signal  officer  on  Commodore 
Goldsborough's  flagship,  standing  up  bravely  to  his  duty  on 
the  roof  of  the  pilot-house,  through  the  fiercest  rain  of  shot 
and  shell.  Governor  Andi'ews  said  of  him,  "He  was  one  of 
our  soldiers  whom  I  really  loved." 

And  genial  George  Weston  was  notably  gallant  at  Gettys- 
burg, and  again  at  Rappahannock  Station  where,  while  pluckily 
leadiug  his  company  in  the  charge,  he  received  his  fatal  wound. 

And  with  what  fortitude  did  the  gentle-mannered  Charlie 
Mills  fulfill  his  ministry  of  pain  and  suffering!  Lamed  for  life 
at  Antietam  by  a  shot  through  both  thighs,  he  yet  dragged 
himself  for  two  and  a  half  years  through  more  than  a  score 
of  battles,  and  two  weeks  before  the  end  of  the  war,  with  the 
spirit  of  '60,  "seeking  the  front  in  every  fray,"  he  hurried 
from  home  and  a  sick  bed  to  the  already-moving  columns,  and 
at  Hatcher's  Run,  where  five  months  before  he  had  distin- 
guished himself  for  gallantry,  he  gloriously  fell.  He  had  not 
time  to  stop  over  at  Fortress  Munroe  to  see  a  very  dear  friend, 
but  he  did  have  time  to  get  to  the  front  and  die. 

Then  there  was  Edgar  Newcomb  who,  at  Fredericksburg, 
after  eight  color-bearers  had  fallen,  seized  both  colors  and  was 
waving  the  men  forward  when  he  was  struck  down.  His  last 
words  were,  "I  could  not  die  in  a  better  cause." 

17 
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And  what  pure  patriotism  it  was  in  Billy  Rogers,  that 
drew  him  from  his  chosen  student  life  at  Heidelberg  to  the 
position  of  private  in  the  Eighteenth  Massachusetts  Volunteers  ! 

What  a  delightful  fellow  in  College  was  Charlie  Mudge, 
and  how  proud  we  are  of  the  earnest  purpose  with  which  he 
gave  himself  to  the  country's  defence,  "bound  to  win  or  die," 
as  he  wrote.  His  second  wound  was  at  Antietam,  but  he  fell 
at  Gettysburg  in  the  same  charge  in  which  Tom  Fox  received 
his  fatal  wound. 

And  what  shall  I  say  of  my  college  chum,  whose  last  effort 
in  his  Class  Oration  was  to  hold  up  to  our  loyal  admiration 
"those  primal  duties  that  shine  aloft  like  stars?"  To  these 
duties  he  was  faithful,  even  unto  death.  But  how  we  miss 
him,  and  how  he  would  have  adorned  the  public  forum  with 
his  calm  and  impressive  oratory,  his  sincere  eloquence,  his 
elegant  diction,  his  refined  imagery,  and  his  uplifting  thought ! 

And  how  glad  we  are  that  Henry  Hall  wrote  in  his 
warm  life-blood  such  a  noble  record  of  heroism  in  the  charge 
at  Konesaw  Mountain,  where  he  fell  pierced  by  eleven  bullets. 
Just  before  the  battle  he  wrote,  "  I  shall  try  to  do  my  duty 
and  leave  the  rest  in  the  hands  of  God."  He  sleeps  where  he 
fell,  as  do  also  Warren  Dutton  Russell,  a  hero  at  Bull  Run, 
and  Robert  Gould  Shaw,  a  hero  at  Fort  Wagner. 

Not  because  the  latter  was  braver  or  more  devoted  than 
the  rest,  but  because  he  met  heroically  a  great  opportunity,  will 
he  live  in  history  as  a  typical  example  of  all  that  was  noble  and 
beautiful  in  the  war  for  freedom  and  union.  He  has  won  a 
triple  immortality :  First,  in  the  bronze  of  St.  Gauden's, 

"Where,  with  his  mouth  firm  set, 
And  look  made  up  for  Duty's  utmost  debt," 

he  will  speak  inspiringly  to  coming  generations  ;  second,  in  the 

hearts  of  the   race  that  he  led,  and  gave  his  life  to  redeem; 

and   third,  in    the    hearts    of   his    Classmates    and    of  all  who 

knew   this   fair-haired   youth   with   his  high    purpose   and  his 

heroic  spirit.      He  is  one  of  the  six  to  whom  Soldier's  Field  is 

dedicated,  and  one  of  the  immortal  few 

"  Whose  souls  will  still  burn  on  to  light  men's  feet 
Where  death  for  noble  ends  makes  dying  sweet." 
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Classmates,  how  proud  we  si i all  he  of  these 
"Noble  athletes  who  wenl  home 
Through  ihe  sea  of  martyrdom  !  " 

So  severe  a  duty  did  these  our  brothers  discharge  and  so 
exalted  was  their  patriotic  devotion  that  though  our  recount- 
ing of  their  deeds  seems  like  funeral  echoes,  yet  it  has  also  a 
triumphal  tone  through  the  immense  results  of  good  that  we 
have  seen  attained,  and  through  the  benedictions  that  have 
been  lavished  upon  them  by  their  country  and  mankind. 

But  I  turn  from  these  heroes  of  war,  so  long  gone  from  us, 
yet  so  gladly  recalled  and  so  gloriously  remembered,  to  a  hero 
of  peace,  one  of  our  latest  lost. 

George  Weld  was  always  a  charming  fellow  to  meet,  he 
was  so  warm-hearted  and  open-minded,  so  sincere  and  true. 
He  was  always  interested  in  athletics,  and  I  remember  well  in 
the  gymnasium  his  stout  muscles,  which  his  rowing  also  had 
toughened.  He  had  great  strength  and  vigor  till,  in  middle 
life,  he  was  suddenly  struck  down  with  disease  from  which  he 
never  recovered.  Then  began  his  life  of  heroic  endurance. 
If  he  could  not  do,  he  could  bear.  If  he  could  not  know 
again  for  himself  physical  activity  and  health,  he  could  help 
others  to  enjoy  them.  If  he  could  not  hope  again  for  personal 
achievement  in  the  competitions  of  the  world,  he  could  help 
others  to  achieve  success;  or,  if  that  was  not  possible,  he 
would  assist  the  struggling,  and  comfort  those  who  were 
bowed  down.  His  gifts  were  generally  anonymous,  and  to 
those  who  could  not  recompense  him,  like  his  last  and  greatest 
gift  through  the  "  Associated  Charities "  to  those  who  never 
heard  his  name.  Through  all  the  thirty  years  of  his  disability 
he  was  thus  quietly  and  unobtrusively  interesting  himself  in 
works  of  private  charity  and  public  benefit,  and  devoting  the 
remnants  of  his  strength  to  making  all  with  whom  he  came 
in  contact  as  happy  and  as  comfortable  as  possible.  But  his 
heart  turned  most  fondly  to  his  Alma  Mater,  and  hundreds 
of  undergraduates  were  delighted  to  be  called  "  his  boys." 
Their  shoulders  were  always  ready  to  bear  him  from  his  car- 
riage to  some  point  of  vantage  where  he  could  witness  their 
sports,  and  their  cheers  were  never  heartier   than  when  his 
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name  was  called  at  their  Class  festivities.  I  cannot  here  go 
into  the  details  of  his  gen<  >  is  and  untiring  labors  for  Har- 
vard boating.  His  chief  aim  was,  not  to  make  victorious 
crews,  but  to  make  sturdier  men,  to  ei  age  healthful  exer- 

cise among  Btudents  who  were  not  members  of  any  crew,  and 
so  to  keep  them  away  from  the  mischief  and  evil  thai  is  always 
awaiting  idle  hands.  He  believed  that  athletics,  with  its  Btrict 
rules  of  living,  was  a  great  beneiit,  and  so  he  was  all  the  time 
working  for  »he  purifying  and  uplifting  of  College  life.  Three 
years  ago  he  fell  and  fractured  a  thigh,  and  that  made  his 
disability  complete.  But  he  bore  his  pains  pluckily,  and  did 
not  relax  his  interest  in  all  good  causes.  The  more  fiercely  the 
waves  of  calamity  tossed  his  life-boat,  the  more  intently  did  he 
guide  his  course  by  the  star  of  a  high  purpose.  To  their  wildest 
bnfletings  he  said,  as  the  mariner  of  ohl  said  to  Neptune,"  You 
may  save  me  if  you  will,  and  if  you  will  you  may  destroy  me, 
but,  whether  or  no,  I  will  steer  my  rudder  true."  So  this 
storm-tossed  voyager  found  at  last  his  haven  of  rest. 

Before  I  sit  down,  I  want  to  say  one  word  of  our  latest 
loss  —  Harry  Russell.  What  a  delight  it  was  to  know  one 
whose  head  was  always  level,  whose  counsel  was  always  wise, 
whose  help  was  always  generous,  whose  appreciation  was 
always  hearty,  whose  loyalty  was  always  whole-souled,  and 
whose  service  was  always  efficient!  Harry  was  always  doing 
service,  and  whether  for  his  Class,  his  town,  his  city,  his  state, 
his  country,  or  his  church,  his  service  was  efficient.  And  as 
this  efficiency  was  less  aggressive  than  conciliatory,  it  was  a 
delight  to  be  with  him  a:»d  \o  work  \\ ith  him.  Some  one  like 
him  the  ancient  Hebrew  must  have  had  in  mind  when  he 
wrote,  "Seestthou  a  man  of  understanding,  get  thee  unto 
him  betimes,  and  let  thy  feet  wear  out  the  steps  of  his  doors." 
So,  hail  and  farewell  to  these  and  all  our  Classmates  who 
have  witnessed  a  good  o  i  ifession,  have  fought  si  good  tight, 
and  have  finished  their  course.  How  deeply  they  have  made 
us  their  debtors!     For 

"As  thrills  of  long-hushed  tone 
Live  in  the  viol,  so  our  souls  grow  tine 
With  keen  vibrations  from  the  much  divine 
Of  noble  natures  gone." 
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Driver. —  On  your  slip  is  that  tine  old  hymn  that  the  Class 
of  '60  always  sang  together,  and  we  never  could  sing  it  at  a 
better  time  than  now,  and  we  sang  "I'm  Lmt  a  Stranger  Here." 

Classmates,  I  have  changed  my  program  slightly  because  I 
have  learned  that  one  whom  we  all  want  to  hear  from  will 
have  to  leave  pretty  soon.  Although  we  have  been  out  of  the 
old  college  45  years,  we  still  have,  as  we  used  to  say,  a  finger 
in  the  pie.  We  still,  out  of  our  four  or  five  overseers  that 
have  honorably  served  the  College,  have  one  left  in  it,  and  we 
want  to  have  him  speak  a  little  about  it,  and  the  present  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Overseers,  Stephen  M.  Weld,  will  tell  us 
something  about  the  merger,  or  anything  he  pleases. 

Welu. —  Brethren  and  Classmates,  I  can  assure  you  if  I 
only  had  the  gift  of  eloquence  which  George  Adams  and  Ned 
Wetmore  have,  I  could  do  justice  to  you  in  the  Board  of 
Overseers.  I  can  get  up  here  and  talk,  and  can  keep  my 
thoughts  connected  and  say  something,  but  I  can't  do  it  in 
the  Board  of  Overseers  or  anywhere  else.  When  represented 
there  by  George  Adams,  you  always  had  a  strong  representa- 
tive who  could  deliver  his  ideas  forcibly  and  make  them  tell, 
and  so  it  is  now  with  Wetmore.  I  feel  that  the  question 
that  has  arisen  in  the  last  year  and  is  now  before  the  Corpora- 
tion, and  that  is  the  question  of  the  merger  with  the  Institute 
of  Technology,  fraught  as  it  is  with  so  much  importance  to 
Harvard  University  and  to  the  cause  of  education  everywhere, 
is  the  most  important  question  that  has  come  up  since  I  have 
been  in  the  Board  of  Overseers.  The  total  property  of  Harvard 
University  to-day,  barring  their  buildings  and  the  property 
in  Cambridge,  amounts  to  some  sixteen  million  dollars.  Of 
this  there  is  to  be  added,  I  believe,  about  five  million  dollars 
which  has  been  left  by  the  McKay  bequest  to  Harvard 
University.  This  bequest,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  in 
the  next  ten  years  may  rise  to  thirty  million  dollars.  We 
propose,  without  consulting  the  alumni  of  Harvard  College, 
to  give  three-fifths  of  that  amount,  which  will  be  nearly 
twenty  per  cent  of  our  property  now,  and  might  be  fifty 
per  cent  of  what  we  own  ten  years  from  now,  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts  Institute  of   Technology,  wholly  on    the  chance  of 
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being  able  to  gobble  them,  and  get  them  inside  our  capacious 
fold.  It  may  be  they  will  swallow  ns  with  all  that  money  that 
we  give  them,  and  we  certainly  ought  not  to  do  it  without  a 
vote  of  the  alumni,  and  without  careful  and  long  considera- 
tion. The  most  important  action  which  this  is  having  is  the 
injury  it  is  doing  to  our  Lawrence  Scientific  School.  It  is 
killing  it.  Fellows  are  not  going  there.  They  say  what  is 
the  use  of  entering  a  scientific  school  which  is  going  to  be 
abandoned  in  favor  of  an  outside  institution  to  which  you  are 
giving  practically  three-fifths  of  your  funds.  In  addition,  I 
spoke  to  one  gentleman  who  is  three  or  four  years  older  than 
myself,  who  said  it  is  not  safe  for  us  to  leave  money  to  Har- 
vard University,  if  the  wishes  of  the  testator  are  to  be  disre- 
garded as  they  are  in  this  case,  and  I  heard  to-day  of  another 
gentleman  who  had  talked  with  several  gentlemen  who  had 
changed  their  wills,  in  which  they  had  left  money  to  Harvard 
aud  diverted  it  elsewhere,  owing  to  this  probable  action  of  the 
Corporation  of  the  College.  The  worst  aspect  of  this  is  the 
absolute  and  total  disregard  of  the  testators'  wishes.  I  had  a 
long  talk  to-day  with  Professor  Shaler.  What  he  said  I  can 
quote  but  very  little  of.  A  great  deal  was  given  to  me  in 
confidence,  bat  I  may  say  this.  It  was  owing  to  his  influence 
(he  did  not  say  this),  and  what  he  said  to  Mr.  McKay,  that 
led  to  this  bequest  being  made  to  Harvard  University.  Mr. 
McKay  thought  over  with  a  great  deal  of  care  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology,  their  difficulties,  their  wants, 
their  needs,  and  their  system  of  education.  All  these  matters 
were  brought  forward  and  presented  to  him  in  the  most  forci- 
ble terms.  He  said,  "  No ;  I  prefer  to  leave  that  money  to 
Harvard  University  to  have  these  boys  steeped  in  the  Har- 
vard spirit,  to  make  a  broader  set  of  men  than  the  Institute 
of  Technology  is  now  turning  out,  and  in  his  will,  a  copy  of 
which  I  have,  he  distinctly  provides,  in  case  Harvard  Uni- 
versity will  not  accept  his  bequest,  that  it  be  turned  over  to 
his  trustees,  and  that  thejr  found  an  institute  of  their  own  to 
can  \  out  his  wishes  as  nearly  as  can  be.  Preferably  he  wished 
Harvard  College  to  have  it  to  imbue  those  boys  with  the  Har- 
vard spirit.      He  is  no  sooner  dead  than  we  are   employing 
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counsel  to  see  how  we  can  divert  some  of  that  money  (against 
testator's  wishes)  without  having  the  balance  taken  away 
from  us.  I  admit  they  are  trying  to  bait  a  hook  which  will 
catch  the  Institute  and  land  them  in  the  Harvard  fold.  Tlio 
Institute  may  be  stronger  than  they  think,  and  may  gobble  ns, 
but  it  is  that  absolute  breach  of  faith  that  makes  several  of 
the  most  prominent  members  of  the  faculty  characterize  it  as 
iniquitous.  Now,  I  don't  believe  in  anyone  who  is  a  candidate 
for  the  office  of  Overseer  standing  up  and  saying  they  will 
vote  hard  and  fast  one  way.  If  I  am  elected  again,  I  mean  to 
go  in  there  as  nearly  as  I  can  with  my  mind  open,  and  vole 
for  an}-  system  of  merger  which  is  right,  and  proper,  but  not 
for  the  merger  in  its  present  form,  which  is  iniquitous  aud 
wrong,  and  I  thought  it  was  only  fair  to  state  the  case  to  you. 
I  don't  ask  for  anyone's  ballot  to-morrow.  There  are  a  great 
many  men  who  can  represent  you  better  (Cries  of  No !  No !), 
and  I  shall  be  perfectly  contented  if  anyone  is  put  in  there 
who  will  take  the  view  I  think  most  fair-minded  men  do  take 
of  it,  and  vote  according  to  the  wishes  of  the  testator,  but  I 
thiuk  all  of  you  ought  to  be  able  to  vote  to-morrow  intelli- 
gently. I  think  it  is  the  most  important  thing  that  has  come 
up  in  all  my  career  as  an  Overseer,  and  I  hope  you  will  give,  all 
of  you,  due  consideration  to  the  statements  I  have  made,  and 
believe  I  have  nothing  but  the  interests  of  the  College  at 
heart  when  I  talk  as  I  have. 

Sherwin. — I  propose  we  drink  the  health  of  Stephen  Weld, 
and  his  election  as  often  as  the  law  allows. 

Spaulding. —  Let  me  add,  because  my  Classmate  will  not 
say  it,  that  Fish  and  Wigglesworth  are  very  warmly  and 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  merger ;  in  favor  of  the  iniquity,  as 
Classmate  Wells  characterizes  it. 

General  Sherwin. — I  wish  to  say  of  Mr.  Fish  that  he  is  a 
man  warmly  interested  in  education  as  a  graduate  of  Harvard 
and  a  trustee  of  the  Institute.  While  I  know  he  has  been 
greatly  interested  in  having  the  subject  brought  forward,  he 
realizes  fully  it  is  a  measure  which  should  not  be  carried 
through  without  very  full  deliberation  on  the  part  both  of 
those  representing  the  Institute  and  the  College,  and  that  he 
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is  absolutely  open  minded  on  the  subject.  I  am  sure  that  Mr. 
Fish  would  not  desire  to  force  this  measure,  either  in  his 
position  as  an  Overseer,  if  he  should  be  elected,  or  as  a  trus- 
tee of  the  Institute,  but  that  you  will  find  him  in  both 
capacities,  and  as  a  loyal  graduate  of  Harvard  College,  only 
desirous  of  viewing  the  subject  in  the  light  of  the  greatest 
possible  interest  to  the  cause  of  education  and  to  the  welfare 
of  both  institutions.  I  know  that  to  be  the  fact,  and  that 
while  he  has  been  warmly  interested  in  having  the  subject 
brought  forward  for  discussion,  he  realizes  it  is  a  matter 
which  should  not  be  dealt  with  by  those  who  represent  both 
of  our  honored  institutions  hastily  or  without  the  fullest  con- 
sideration. 

Wetmore. — I  have  known  Fish  for  thirty  years,  and  I  will 
endorse  every  word  that  has  been  said. 

Dr.  Driver. — According  to  our  usual  course,  I  will  now 
call  on  General  Tom  Sherwin.  I  have  it  strongly  in  my  hopes 
that  General  Thomas  Sherwin  will  become  our  next  Treasurer, 
and  that  the  mantle  of  Elijah  will  fall  on  Elisha.  If  you 
have  had  a  good  Dinner  to-night,  you  must  thank  General 
Sherwin. 

General  Sherwin. — Brothers  of  the  Class  of  'GO,  I  have 
very  little  to  say,  and  I  know  the  time  is  short.  I  think  there 
could  hardly  be  anywhere,  in  any  body  of  men,  a  more  impres- 
sive series  of  remarks  than  we  have  had  from  Spaulding  and 
Humphreys  regarding  our  Classmates  who  are  no  longer 
with   us. 

We  have  one  of  just  that  kind,  who  wanted  to  be  with  us 
to-night,  but  was  unable  to  attend.  That  is  Henry  Mackin- 
tosh, and  I  want  to  tell  you  that  he  has  organized  a  Harvard 
Club  in  Keene,  New  Hampshire,  of  more  than  one  hundred 
members.  He  is  interested  in  literary  and  artistic  work,  and 
is  at  the  head  of  the  Humane  Society  in  that  city,  and  is 
engaged  always  is  some  good  work. 

He  asks  me  to  give  his  cordial  greeting  to  all  the  Class- 
mates,  and  he  semis  this  letter,  which  I  will  read,  and  in  which 
I  doubt  not  you  will  recognize  something  of  the  erudition 
which  we  acquired  at  Old  Harvard:  — 
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Dear  Tom:  —  Your  very  cordial  letter  has  duly  come  to 
hand.  It  makes  me  feel  much  better,  nor  needs  a  CHANT'S 
intellect  your  thoughts  to  understand.  For,  being  Boston- 
bred  you  know,  I've  intellect  on  the  brain,  so  I  can  grasp 
your  wondrous  thoughts,  and  never  feel  the  strain. 

While  you,  in  Sybaritic  ease,  recline  on  bed  of  roses,  I'm 
living  here,  still  as  you  please,  and  quite  as  meek  as  Moses. 

Your  facile  pen  has  let  me  know  a  lot  about  creation  — 
about  the  Pterodactyl  slow,  and  every  other  nation.  You've 
made  me  see,  with  reason  clear  (though  others  still  may  think 
us  descended  from  the  Simian  race),  we're  from  the  Ornith 
'rynchus. 

And  now  I'm  on  it,  doncher  know,  while  studying  evolu- 
tion, how  monstrous  easy  I  can  show  I'm  a  Son  of  the  Revo- 
lution. 

Please  give  my  love  to  all  the  Class ;  and  when  we  kids 
shall  oslerize,  we'll  raise  a  monument  of  brass  that's  sure  to 
reach  the  tallest  skies. 

To  other  Microbes  please  to  say  : 

"  0  !  here  comes  '60 !     Clear  the  way !  " 

And  so  we'll  smoke  our  pipes  at  ease,  made  of  antediluvian 
trees ;  and  so  we'll  laugh  and  laugh  and  fret  for  many  a  long 
millenium  yet. 

"Ever  of  thee  I'm  fondly  dreaming."     O!     Certainly  ! 

Henry  S.  Mackintosh. 
Keene,  N.  H.,  25  June,  1905. 

Driver. — Let  us  sing  another  verse  of  the  Class  Song. 
Classmates,  I  am  continually  altering  the  program,  but  for  the 
sake  of  some  who  must  leave  us,  I  want  to  call  up  one  whom 
we  have  not  seen  since  the  days  of  our  first  year  in  college. 
I  am  about  now  to  steal  another  man's  thunder ;  I  am  about 
to  have  another  book  opened  before  you.  We  may  call  it  our 
edition  de  luxe,   "  bound  in  Morocco,"  Perdicaris. 

Perdicaris. —  As  a  temporary  member  of  this  refractory, 
but  capable,  Class  of  '00,  I  wish  to  say  how  deeply  touched  I 
have  been  by  your  very  cordial  welcome  this  evening.  If  it 
had  not  been  for  the  graduate  of  another  class,  which   is  not 

18 
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\(i\  far  removed  from  us  at  this  moment,  President  Roose- 
velt's class,  I  might  still  have  been  in  the  mountains  of  Beni 
Arrose,  instead  of  being  here  and  enjoying  this  delightful 
Dinner.  I  have  been  asked  to  speak  to  you  to  some  extent  of 
this  particular  experience  of  mine,  but  the  time  is  so  short 
that  I  will  simply  touch  upon  one  little  point  which  throws 
some  light  by  Eorce  of  contrast  upon  the  character  of  the 
genuine  hero  of  that  transaction,  Raisuli.  It  also  brings  for- 
ward the  question  of  our  ubiquitous  press.  Towards  the  close 
of  the  time  that  I  was  detained  there,  Edgar  Wallace  (?)  was 
sent  out  to  Tangiers  representing  the  London  Daily  Chronicle. 
He  had  a  letter  written  in  Arabic,  and  sent  it  to  Raisuli,  which 
greatly  puzzled  that  worthy,  who  brought  it  to  me  and  asked 
me  to  read  it  to  him.  It  was  a  sort  of  cross-examination. 
"What  was  your  object  in  carrying  off  Perdicaris?  Are 
you  animated  by  a  general  ill  will  towards  foreigners?  Are 
you  in  favor  of  the  Jehad  (or  holy  war)  against  all  Christians, 
and  so  on  ?  "  Raisuli  brought  me  this  letter  and  read  it  to 
me.  He  is  a  very  line  looking  fellow,  dresses  handsomely, 
and  displays  a  sense  of  humor,  but  of  course  looking  at  things 
from  the  native  point  of  view.  He  said  to  me,  "I  don't 
understand  this  stranger's  writing  to  me  in  this  way  ;  it  looks 
to  me  like  a  very  impertinent  thing."  I  endeavored  to  explain 
to  him  our  great  and  magnificent  press,  and  the  extraordinary 
manner  in  which  it  performs  its  functions,  representing  the 
eyes  and  the  ears  of  the  public,  and  conveying  some  knowl- 
edge of  anything  that  may  be  going  on  all  over  the  world 
which  may  be  of  interest  to  the  public.  He  listened  to  all 
this  and  said,  "I  don't  generally  answer  letters  written  to  me 
by  strangers,  but  what  do  you  think  I  had  better  do  in  this 
ease  ?  "  I  replied,  "  It  is  for  you  to  decide  ;  if  you  wish  the 
public  to  know  what  your  real  motive  was  in  this  act,  here  is 
your  opportunity  !  "  To  this  he  replied,  "Well,  I  think  I  will 
write,"  and  off  he  walked,  returning  in  about  thirty-five 
minutes,  when  he  sat  down  under  a  tree  and  read  me  his 
answer  in  Arabic.  It  struck  me  as  a  very  sensible  and 
almost  statesmanlike  paper.  He  said  "that  SO  far  from  hav- 
ing entertained   any    ill   will   towards   foreigners,  exactly  the 
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reverse  was  the  case;  that  he  realized  that  the  natives  had 
many  advantages  to  secure  by  their  intercourse  with  us.  That 
our  presence  at  seaports  brought  a  certain  amount  of  wealth  ; 
it  encouraged  trade,  etc.;  that  they  looked  upon  all  this  as 
distinctly  advantageous.  That  they  also  would  like  to  have  a 
great  many  of  our  improvements  introduced  into  their  coun- 
try. That  if  anyone  would  build  a  railway  they  would  be 
greatly  pleased  and  think  it  an  admirable  arrangement.  The 
point  that  they  did  object  to  was  that  any  foreign  Power 
should  take  possession  of  the  country  and  rule  it,  treating 
them  as  of  no  importance.  They  did  not  think  that  this  was 
advisable,  and  did  not  mean  it  should  occur  if  they  could 
possibly  help  it.  Finally  he  added  that  with  regard  to  Mr. 
Perdicaris  they  had  carried  him  off  in  order  to  secure  the  pun- 
ishment of  certain  people  who  had  committed  outrages  upon 
them,  but  that  they  had  tried  to  treat  their  hostage  with 
every  possible  consideration  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr. 
Perdicaris  had  had  only  one  thing  to  complain  of,  anil  that 
was  his  anxiety  as  to  the  health  of  his  wife."  This  amused 
me,  because  while  I  was  anxious  about  this,  I  was  also  anxious 
concerning  my  own  release,  and  other  matters.  But  the 
amusing  point  of  all  this  was,  that  when  the  letter  was  sent 
back  and  translated  into  English,  the  correspondent  stated  that 
evidently  this  letter  had  been  written  by  Mr.  Perdicaris  him- 
self, for  it  was  the  letter  of  a  European,  and  not  of  an  Arab. 
Whereas,  no  one  but  Raisuli  himself,  had  had  anything  to  do 
with  its  preparation. 

Dr.  Driver. — I  will  call  up  any  man  that  comes  to  my 
mind,  and  if  he  doesn't  wish  to  speak,  he  has  got  the  old 
answer  we  used  to  use  in  the  classroom,  "Not  Prepared."  I 
shall  call  up  the  Rev.  George  Whittemore,  and  I  have  put 
down  here  "Is  a  Classical  Education  necessary  to  make  a 
successful  Clergyman?"  or  he  can  take  anything  else  he 
wishes. 

Whittemore. — I  think  I  will  take  up  the  thread  of  the 
remarks  I  was  indulging  in  at  the  Revere  House  fifteen  years 
ago,  when  you  adjourned  and  left  me  on  my  feet.  (Laughter.) 
I  was  speaking  of  how  pleasant  it  was  to  live  in  Cambridge  in 
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these  days.  It  is  a  most  pleasant  thing,  and  has  been  such 
for  now  nearly  thirty  years,  since,  after  an  absence  of  eight 
years  in  teaching,  though  always  ;it  the  homestead  in  summer, 
I  came  back  to  it.  I  feel  very  grateful  to  Harvard  University, 
not  only  for  what  it  did  for  us  in  our  College  days,  but  I  think 
it  is  very  much  pleasanter  in  almost  every  respect  than  it  was 
when  we  were  there.  The  relations  between  the  teachers  and 
the  students  are  so  much  more  agreeable.  I  believe  I  felt 
conscious  almost  of  a  step  downward  when  I  went  to  Harvard 
from  the  Cambridge  High  School,  Elbridge  Smith,  Principal, 
one  of  the  best  schools  I  ever  have  known  anything  about  in 
my  life,  and  the  school  which  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century 
had  the  benefit  of  such  men  as  Felton  and  Bowen  on  the 
school  board,  and  the  attendance  of  members  of  their  families, 
the  Agassiz  family,  the  Felton  family,  the  Bowen  family,  the 
family  of  Judge  Ames,  afterward  of  the  Supreme  Court.  I 
remember  there  was  even  a  Rutledge  from  South  Carolina ; 
there  was  a  Greek  named  Constantino,  who  came  from  Ando- 
ver ;  Will  Winter  was  a  scholar ;  the  Everetts,  father  and  son, 
patron  and  pupil,  adorned  the  exhibitions,  and  altogether  the 
atmosphere  of  that  school  was  such  that  when  I  went  to  Col- 
lege and  sat  down  on  those  miserable  benches  (oh,  no !  no! ), 
and  when  we  were  subjected  to  such  surveillance,  as  you 
remember  made  even  some  closing  days  of  our  career  there 
unhappy,  I  felt  as  if  it  was  a  sort  of  a  step  downward.  Things 
are  very  different  nowadays.  Not  only  are  the  students  treated 
more  like  gentlemen,  but  the  whole  public  of  Cambridge,  and 
of  Boston,  and  of  the  state,  and  you  might  say  of  the  country, 
are  welcome  to  so  many  privileges.  I  wish  I  could  enumerate 
those  attractions  that  I  look  back  upon  with  special  pleasure 
in  this  last  generation.  For  instance,  Lowell  lecturing  upon 
Dante,  and  Professor  Palmer  on  the  Sonnets  of  Shakespeare, 
or  reading  from  the  Odyssey,  which  Col.  T.  W.  Higginson 
called  the  most  delightful  entertainment  Harvard  had  to  offer ; 
Colonel  Lee  coming  out  and  speaking  on  the  pulpit  as  seen 
from  the  pews  ;  the  husband  of  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  telling 
us  about  Gainsborough,  and  such  things  as  interest  an  artist; 
Edmund  Go»e  coming  to  lecture ;  Joe  Jefferson  in  Sander's 
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Theatre,  on  an  academic  Htage.  I  heard  our  own  Classmate, 
Clapp,  there  in  Sander's  Theatre,  as  well  us  in  other  places  in 
Cambridge;  Mr.  Howard  Furness  coming  there  to  read  The 
Winter's  Tale,  and  to  give  us  delightful  renditions  of  the 
songs  and  music  besides.  All  these  things  are  most  enjoyable ; 
so  when  the  College  comes  to  us  asking  to  be  helped,  as  it  has 
lately,  I  do  not  know  tLat  my  sympathy  is  particularly  aroused 
for  the  special  object  that  is  proposed,  for  it  seems  to  me  that 
for  the  high  honor  of  teaching  In  Harvard  men  ought  to  be 
willing  to  doit  for  less  than  auy where  else;  but  for  the  hospi- 
tality of  the  University  in  the  interests  of  the  intellectual  life, 
for  the  rich  opportunities  in  the  shape  of  hearing  the  most 
distinguished  ministers  in  the  whole  nation,  with  others  from 
abroad ;  for  all  that,  has  been  listened  to  there  from  men  like 
Phillips  Brooks,  Dr.  Abbott,  Dr.  Brooke  Herford,  dear  old 
man ! — I  only  mention  such  as  come  to  the  end  of  my  tongue 
on  the  instant  —  for  all  these  things  I  am  grateful,  and  want 
to  help ;  and  I  feel  as  though  the  gap  that  separated  Harvard 
University  nowadays  and  when  we  were  there  is  more  like  a 
century  or  a  century  and  a  half  than  like  forty-five  years ;  but 
I  must  not  go  rambling  on.  I  thank  you  for  this  opportunity 
of  concluding  the  remarks  begun  fifteen  years  ago. 

Driver. — In  regard  to  the  special  object  he  mentions,  that 
he  doesn't  feel  the  need  of,  if  he  had  attended  as  many  poor 
Professors  and  Instructors  as  I  have,  and  seen  how  they  have 
been  pinched,  etc.,  he  would  see  the  need  of  it.  We  have 
one  here  whom  I  think  we  have  not  seen  since  we  graduated, 
and  I  am  going  to  turn  from  the  ministry  to  the  law.  Elliot 
Furness  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  Furness. — It  is  pleasant  to  meet  here  after  so  many 
years  and  find  so  many  Classmates  present,  and  I  have  been 
very  much  interested  in  one  or  two  of  the  subjects  that  have 
come  up.  For  instance,  Classmate  Whittemore  speaks  of  the 
subscription  for  the  fund  of  two  million  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  Now,  I  don't  think  myself  that  the  appeal  of  the 
committee  was  made  in  the  best  way,  or  based  on  the  proper 
reasons.  It  seems  to  me,  while  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  help 
so  far  as  I  am  able,  and  have  done  so,  still  I  don't  think  the 
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ground  is  quite  logical,  when  addressing  a  body  of  graduates 
of  some  10,000  whose  average  income  probably  is  not  over 
what  is  the  average  income  of  the  Professors  mentioned  in 
that  circular.  If  it  was  placed,  however,  on  the  ground  which 
seems  to  me  logical,  that  other  colleges  are  giving  more,  and 
if  they  do  give  very  much  more,  they  will  be  likely  to  draw 
away,  must  draw  away,  some  of  the  ability  and  the  talent 
which  we  want  at  Harvard,  why  then  I  think  it  would  be 
placed  on  a  logical  ground.  Now  in  the  University  of  Chicago 
they  pay  their  full  Professors  §7000  a  year,  and  it  is  a  tempta- 
tion if  a  man  is  only  getting  $3900,  to  go  to  Chicago,  there- 
fore, I  think  Harvard  University  ought  to  increase  its  salaries 
because  other  Universities  pay  higher  rates.  It  may  not  be 
necessary  to  pay  quite  as  much  as  the  college  on  the  Midway 
in  Chicago  pays,  because  the  honor  of  teaching  here  ought  to 
be  something,  and  undoubtedly  is  something.  Out  West  we 
hear  a  great  many  reports  of  Harvard  sayings  and  doings. 
We  have  a  Harvard  Club  in  Chicago  of  about  400,  and  we 
have  on  our  rolls  as  active  members  something  like  200,  and 
we  have  a  dinner  once  a  year,  and  generally  get  somebody 
from  Harvard  to  come  out  and  talk  to  us ;  and  then  again  we 
have  a  smoker  in  the  fall,  and  elect  our  officers  and  select  our 
delegates  to  the  Associated  Harvard  Clubs,  and  we  there 
discuss  questions  of  interest  and  business.  We  certainly 
made  a  very  good  argument  in  favor  of  giving  the  right  of 
voting  to  the  alumni  of  professional  schools  in  addition  to  the 
alumni  of  the  college  proper.  We  think  it  does  a  great  deal 
of  good  for  the  college  to  have  those  associations.  We  meet 
in  different  cities.  The  Harvard  Clubs  of  those  cities  always 
set  up  a  good  thing  for  us,  and  we  have  two  or  three  days 
together,  and  have  a  very  jolly  time.  We  meet  next  year  in 
Chicago.  The  various  subjects  that  come  up  are  interesting. 
We  had  a  report  a  while  ago  that  somebody  here  in  Cambridge 
expressed  the  desire  that,  in  time,  the  names  of  our  alumni 
who  served  on  the  Confederate  side  in  the  Civil  war,  and  gave 
their  lives  tor  that  cause,  should  be  placed  on  our  memorial 
tablets.  (No!  no!)  We  in  the  West  don't  think  that  ought 
to  be  done,  and  if  I   understand  aright  that  Memorial  Hall 
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was  built  especially  to  commemorate  the  action  of  the  College 
and  its  graduates  in  preserving  the  Union,  no  matter  how 
honest  and  sincere  the  others  were,  they  ought  not  to  expect 
to  be  placed  on  the  tablets  which  commemorate  the  deaths  of 
Mudge,  Fox,  Shaw  and  others,  and  I  think  we,  as  the  Clai  I 
'GO,  have  a  good  right  to  consider  that  question.  It  may  be 
only  a  report  and  may  not  mean  anything  more,  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  Memorial  Hall  and  the  tablets  ought  to  be  pre- 
served, as  they  are  to  commemorate  those  who  did  their  part 
in  preserving  our  Union,  however  honest  those  who  opposed 
it  were.  I  have  been  very  much  interested  in  hearing  all 
these  things,  and  I  wish  some  of  you  would  make  an  effort  to 
come  out  when  we  have  our  Associated  Clubs'  meeting.  We 
had  it  last  time  down  in  Louisville,  and  they  said  they  thought 
May  was  a  very  good  time  to  come  to  Kentucky,  when  the 
corn  was  in  good  shape.  I  didn't  go ;  I  was  a  little  afraid  to 
go.  We  went  to  Cincinnati  first,  and  then  went  down  to 
Louisville  with  the  Cincinnati,  but  I  was  afraid  to  go  with 
that  crowd  for  fear  there  would  be  too  much  Bourbon  used 
before  we  got  to  Louisville.     Song, 

"Side  by  Side,  we've  fought  for  Honor." 

Driver. — I  will  repeat  that  anyone  I  call  on  has  the  refuge 
to  say  "  Not  prepared,"  or  he  can  take  a  different  theme,  and 
recite  from  a  different  book  and  a  different  lesson.  I  would 
like  to  call  on  another  representative  of  the  law.  One  who 
lives  in  the  great  city  of  this  country,  and  as  I  have  watched 
the  progress  of  civic  growth,  it  seems  to  me  the  welfare  of  the 
country  has  depended,  and  will  depend,  on  what  is  the  out- 
come of  that  great  city.  We  have  here  our  Classmate,  Ed. 
Wetmore  of  New  York.  Will  New  York  be  our  Sodom  or  our 
Jerusalem  ? 

Mr.  President,  Boys,  Classmates. —  Driver  said  he  was 
going  to  call  us  up  to  make  speeches.  When  I  make  an 
extemporaneous  speech  I  am  a  good  deal  like  the  man  who 
said  that  whenever  he  had  anything  to  do  before  breakfast  he 
always  took  his  breakfast  first.  When  I  knew  I  was  coming 
on  here  first  I  thought  I  would  get  up  a  speech,  but  when  I 
sat  down  to  do  it,  the  pencil  fell  out  of  my  hand.     I  couldn't 
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do  it.  I  am  here  to  speak  to  the  oldest  and  best  friends  I 
have  got  in  the  world;  and  I  can  only  talk  right  straight  from 
my  heart,  without  knowing  one  word  of  what  is  coming.  I 
suppose  that  what  is  perhaps  most  interesting  to  us  all,  and 
what  Driver's  theme  somewhat  points  to,  is  our  own  experi- 
ence in  these  forty-live  years  that  have  elapsed  since  we  took 
our  degrees.  I  went  straight,  as  you  all  know,  to  the  City  of 
New  York.  I  have  lived  there  ever  since.  I  have  stuck  ever 
since  to  one  thing,  my  profession,  and  if  there  is  anything  I 
can  say  to  you  that  would  be  of  any  interest,  I  believe  it 
would  be  to  give  you  the  result  of  that  experience.  Perhaps 
our  views  have  changed  somewhat ;  like  the  Dutchman  who 
said  "  so  much  the  longer,  by  Dunder  and  Blitzen,  I  live,  so 
much  the  more  mem  Gott  I  finds  out."  During  that  long 
period  in  New  York  I  have  found  out  a  number  of  things  that 
relate  to  our  own  experience,  or  at  least  to  what  we  brought 
with  us  from  College.  When  I  first  got  there,  New  York  was 
comparatively  a  small  town  to  what  it  is  now.  It  is  now  so 
big  it  is  not  fit  to  live  in.  One  of  the  first  things  we  did, 
Howland  and  Hazlett,  and  myself  and  one  or  two  others,  was 
to  try  to  get  up  a  Harvard  Club.  We  did  so ;  we  started  it. 
Bob  Shaw  was  one  of  our  number,  and  the  most  we  could 
muster  at  that  time  was  twelve  members,  and  now  it  numbers 
over  five  hundred  resident  members,  and  half  as  many  non- 
resident. While  the  city  has  increased,  it  has  been  the  great 
center  toward  which  young  men  coming  from  our  various 
Universities  have  streamed,  and  I  don't  suppose  there  is  any 
place  in  the  country  where  the  opportunities  are  equal  for 
seeing  what  is  the  character  of  graduates  who  come  from  our 
various  colleges  :  Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton,  Columbia,  and  all 
the  others.  We  are  brought  in  contact  with  them  constantly. 
All  of  them  who  want  to  study  law,  I  think,  have  come  to  my 
office  to  know  if  I  haven't  a  place  for  them.  (Laughter.)  I 
don't  think  I  am  egotistical  in  giving  my  experience;  I  am 
only  giving  it  for  the  purpose  of  telling  what  results  it  has 
brought,  to  myself.  As  President  of  the  Harvard  Club  for  a 
number  of  years,  I  used  to  go  around  to  the  dinners  of  the 
different  college  clubs,  and  I  got  so  that  if  you  put  me  before 
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it  blindfolded,  I  could  toll  you  in  fifteen  minutes  whether  I 
had  before  me  a  Harvard  or  Yale  am  Hence,  or  Columbia  or 
Princeton  audience.  My  observation  is  this :  That,  on  the 
whole,  the  Harvard  man,  at  least  as  he  was  the  product  of  our 
time,  is  the  one  that  brings  the  best  results  from  his  college 
education  of  any  college  or  university  in  our  land,  and  I  will 
tell  you  one  other  thing,  down  in  the  bottom  of  their  hearts 
all  the  rest  of  them  know  it.  Now,  when  I  look  back  to  search 
for  the  reasons,  it  seems  to  me  we  were  particularly  fortunate 
at  the  time  we  got  our  education  at  Cambridge.  It  was  before 
it  had  become  the  great  University  it  is  now,  and  that  it 
should  become  the  great  University  that  it  is,  was,  of  course, 
inevitable.  We  can't  stand  in  the  way  of  progress,  and  we 
don't  attempt  to,  but  at  any  rate  we  can  appreciate  those 
things  which  belonged  to  ourselves,  and  I  don't  believe  that 
there  has  ever  been  any  improvement  in  the  system  of  educa- 
tion, in  the  training  both  in  book  learning,  in  discipline,  in  the 
influence  of  the  college,  and  in  the  spirit  that  it  imparts,  that 
on  the  whole  was  ecpial  to  that  which  we  received  during  the 
four  years  we  were  in  college.  I  mean  in  every  way,  and 
first,  naturally,  in  the  instruction,  the  discipline,  the  bent  it 
gave  us  to  enable  us  to  employ  our  faculties,  to  work  them  as 
an  engineer  works  his  engine,  for  getting  the  best  out  of  us 
that  it  was  possible  to  get,  whatever  may  have  been  the  occu- 
pation in  life  that  we  were  to  take  up.  Intellectually,  I  think 
we  learned  while  in  Harvard  how  to  use  our  powers  to  the 
best  advantage.  And  second,  I  don't  believe  that,  at  any 
time,  there  could,  on  the  whole,  a  better  spirit  have  been 
imparted  than  the  spirit  which  we  imbibed  there.  So  far  as 
moral  standards,  and  so  far  as  our  ideals  were  concerned, 
which,  impressed  upon  the  mind  of  youth,  have  their  influence 
all  through  the  rest  of  his  life,  when  I  look  back  and  go  over 
the  whole  of  my  life  and  come  up  to  now,  making  some  allow- 
ance for  the  extravagance  of  youth,  the  things  I  thought  most 
desirable,  the  end  that  I  put  before  myself  when  I  left  Har- 
vard is  the  one  that  I  have  found,  after  all,  was  the  best  I 
could  follow,  and  it  is  the  one  that  I  am  glad  to  preserve,  and 
have  tried  to  preserve,  up  to  the  present  hou  r.     We  have  lived 
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also —  that,  is  one  of  tLe  benefits  of  Laving  graduated  from 
Harvard  when  we  did  —  we  Lave  also  Lad  tLe  privilege  of 
living  from  tLe  year  '60  to  1905.  Can  you  turn  back  tLrougL 
tLe  history  of  mankind  iind  point  to  any  otLer  Lalf  century  in 
which,  on  tLe  whole,  tLere  Las  been  crowded  events  of  so 
much  significance,  having  so  much  effect  upon  our  country- 
men, as  well  as  upon  mankind  at  large,  as  tLe  magnificent 
drama  tLat  Las  passed  before  us  since  tLe  day  we  graduated ; 
If  we  pointed  to  notLing  else  tLan  our  civil  war  —  it  wasn't, 
oL,  it  wasn't  tLe  mere  magnitude  of  tLe  struggle,  not  tLe 
money  tLat  it  cost,  not  even  tLe  lives  tLat  it  cost,  but  it  was 
tben,  as  Mr.  Lincoln  said,  tLat  tLe  great  problem  was  settled, 
settled  for  centuries  to  come,  tLat  tLe  government  of  tLe 
people  should  not  perisL  upon  tLe  face  of  tLe  eartL.  TLat  of 
itself  Las  been  a  privilege  and  an  education.  And  wLen  we 
come  down  and  ask  for  an  application  of  tLat,  and  look  to  it 
in  our  own  class,  wLat  do  we  see  ?  Listening  to-nigLt,  witL 
tLe  tears  rising,  to  tLe  record,  not  only  of  tLose  wLo  Lave 
fallen,  but  of  tLose  in  tLat  great  struggle  wLo  fougLt  and 
lived,  can  tLere  be  a  better  record,  a  prouder  record  of  what 
men  Lave  done  solely  for  LigL  principle,  tLan  what  our  Class- 
mates Lave  done,  wLo,  taking  tLeir  lives  in  their  Lands,  fol- 
lowed tLe  stars  and  stripes  to  tLe  front  ?  It  is,  Classmates, 
an  insph-ation  to  us  wLo  are  left.  And  take  our  record  in  life. 
We  Lave  not  a  president  of  tLe  United  States  among  us.  We 
Laven't  men  wLo  Lave  risen  to  tLe  greatest  LeigLts  of  political 
preferment,  but  men  wLo  Lave  lived,  in  private  walks, 
Lonorable  and  useful  lives,  and  after  all  it  is  in  tLose 
myriads  of  lives  throughout  our  country  that  our  very  safety 
depends, —  lives  that,  as  Longfellow  said,  are  "  Like  Rivers 
that  water  the  woodlands,  darkened  by  shadows  of  eartL,  but 
reflecting  an  image  of  Leaven," — and  tLe  best  tbing  tLat  I 
Lave  seen,  tLat  Las  come  from  Harvard  College,  and  tLat  I 
Lave  seen  in  tLe  course  of  my  practice  in  tLe  city  of  New 
York, —  oL,  I  can't  tell  you  Low  many  times, —  is  tLe  fact  tLat 
into  tLat  great  big  city,  from  Harvard,  more  than  from  any 
otLer  source,  Las  conic  the  New  England  conscience,  and  it  is 
tLe  New  England  conscience  that  must  be  tLe  salvation  tLere, 
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as  it  is  the  salvation  everywhere.  And  let  me  tell  you  that 
those  who  think  that  great  city  is  one  of  wrong  and  corruption 
and  wickedness,  are  wrong;  that  anybody  who  has  seen  it  at 
close  range  knows  that  there  is  working  I  here  all  the  tinio 
the  good  that  always  in  the  end  prevails  over  the  evil.  Your 
experience  and  my  experience  should  make  you,  as  it  has 
made  me,  not  a  pessimist,  but  an  optimist.  It  lias  taught 
me  to  believe  in  the  lasting  power  of  goodness,  and  sure  it  is 
there  in  that  great  multitude,  and  sure  I  am  that  it  will  last, 
and  in  the  words  of  our  song,  that  Harvard  in  New  York,  as 
elsewhere,  will  be  "the  bearer  of  Truth  and  the  herald  of 
Light  till  the  stock  of  the  Puritans  die." 

Driver. —  Classmates,  I  did  not  call  up  the  wrong  passen- 
ger that  time.  You  have  heard  from  the  law  and  one  pro- 
fession that  was  scantily  represented  in  numbers,  but  I  am 
proud  to  call  up  the  one  I  honor,  Presbrey,  as  representing 
the  medical  profession. 

Presbrey. —  I  always  rise  with  modesty,  as  you  know,  and 
especially  so  when  I  am  called  to  answer  for  my  profession 
before  my  Class.  It  has,  always,  so  far  as  I  know,  been  my 
toast.  I  would  like  first  to  speak  of  one  or  two  other  things. 
When  we  were  called  to  sing  a  little  while  ago,  "  Heaven  is 
My  Home,"  it  called  to  my  mind  an  old  circumstance  that 
some  of  you  may  have  forgotten.  You  know  that  "  Heaven  is 
My  Home,"  from  being  a  standard  hymn,  as  it  is  now,  became 
in  our  handling  a  popular  song,  and  it  was  heard  almost  every 
evening  when  people  were  coming  home  under  various  cir- 
cumstances. I  happened  to  be  a  member  of  the  Harvard 
choir,  as  well  as  my  friend  Spaulding,  and  we  would  always 
sing  in  the  choir  any  hymn  our  choir  master  selected,  and  the 
choir  master,  Homer,  didn't  turn  up,  and  Spaulding  took  the 
organ  and  we  sang  "Heaven  is  My  Home,"  and  the  whole 
thing  went  with  a  rush ;  as  a  consequence,  some  of  us  got 
hauled  up  and  were  notified  that  it  was  all  very  well  to  sing 
in  the  choir,  but  we  were  not  to  sing  street  songs. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  our  Classmate,  Dr.  Weymouth, 
who  had  gone  out  of  my  mind  entirely.  As  I  heard  his  name 
afterwards  I  remembered  that  queer  expression  of  face  and 
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head,  but  I  want  to  tell  you  a  little  iking  that  happened  to 
me.  A  year  ago  last  winter  I  took  a  little  steamer  at  Hono- 
lulu to  go  down  to  the  island  of  Hawaii  to  see  the  famous 
Kilauea  volcano.  That  is  a  rather  boisterous  trip,  as  you 
know  ;  at  Honolulu  there  is  a  harbor,  but  at  other  places  there 
is  no  harbor.  We  went  on  and  on,  and  just  in  the  early  part 
of  the  night  we  "hove  to,"  or  came  to  a  standstill,  in  front  of 
a  big  island;  there  we  were  rocking  upon  the  waves,  and  I 
could  see  the  black  mountains  in  the  distance,  and  under  the 
trees  the  flicker  of  lights  in  the  houses,  and  strange  enough 
an  electric  car  speeding  along.  As  I  stood  on  the  deck  of 
that  ship,  interested  to  see  how  they  would  land  passengers, — 
because  with  that  high  rolling  Pacific  I  didn't  see  how  they 
could  do  it, —  they  loaded  their  merchandise  into  the  boats,  and 
the  women  and  the  men,  and  then  the  boatman  rowed  them 
ashore ;  and  I  stood  there  interested  in  the  whole  thing,  and 
had  no  thought  I  was  looking  at  anything  that  could  have 
any  interest,  or  anything  I  had  ever  heard  or  known  of.  After 
I  got  home  I  received  a  letter  signed,  from  "Your  Classmate," 
and  it  proved  to  be  from  Dr.  Weymouth,  who  told  me  that  he 
heard  accidentally  that  I  had  been  there ;  and  he  had  inquired 
and  found  one  night  I  was  out  in  front  of  his  house,  and 
didn't  even  go  ashore  and  call  on  him.  He  is  still  there,  and 
writes  to  me  quite  often,  and  is  enthusiastic  over  the  climate 
and  surroundings. 

I  was  called  as  a  representative  of  the  profession  that  I 
have  the  honor  to  belong  to.  I  stand  before  you  as  a  repre- 
sentative in  the  presence  of  Professors  and  Ex-Professors, 
but  still  I  can't  help  it,  being  only  arid  simply  a  practitioner 
of  medicine,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  my  little  word  for  the  pro- 
fession that  has  been  everything  to  me,  and  is  to-day,  and 
will  be  as  long  as  I  am  allowed  to  work.  Ten  years  ago  I 
was  called  upon  to  speak  on  this  subjoct,  and  I  called  your 
attention  to  the  great  advances  in  surgery  and  the  immense 
prospects  th'Te  were  in  the  future  for  well  doing.  I  think 
the  verification  of  it  is  what  you  all  know  and  have  seen. 
Five  years  ago  I  called  to  your  attention  the  advancement 
medicine  was  making,  and  especially  in  the  field  of  serother- 
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apy,  and  now  I  want  to  speak  to  you  tonight  of  another 
great  prospect  there  is  before  us;  and  that  is,  that  the  bent 
and  tendency  oi'  my  profession  is  towards  the  doing  away 
with  disease,  the  prevention  of  disease.  Strange  to  say  this 
profession,  to  which  I  have  the  honor  to  belong,  is  the  only 
one  that  is  aiming  and  working  with  ah  its  might  to  prevent 
the  very  thing  among  the  people  upon  which  it  depends  for 
its  support,  but  such  is  the  truth.  Now  this  will  be  brought 
home  to  you  when  I  tell  you  that  the  medical  men  are  work- 
ing in  the  study  of  causes  and  prevention  of  disease,  and  they 
are  working  in  order  to  instruct  the  people  who  appreciate 
and  learn.  It  wasn't  many  years  ago  when  typhoid  fever  was 
considered  a  kind  of  accidental  fever  that  came  upon  people, 
nobody  knew  how  or  when,  but  now  the  laity  are  wide  awake, 
they  are  inquiring  about  water  supplies.  The}7  are  inquiring 
about  the  places  in  which  they  shall  spend  their  vacations, 
and  looking  after  all  these  causes  of  disease,  simply  because 
the  profession  has  thrown  themselves  out  into  the  community, 
and  got  the  community  to  appreciate  and  acklowledge  these 
things  and  learn  to  know  them.  Take  another  subject.  How- 
many  of  our  own  Classmates  have  fallen  victims  to  tuberculo- 
sis, and  how  was  it  regarded  only  a  little  while  ago?  As  a 
hereditary  thing,  and  a  sort  of  inevitable  thing,  and  when  a 
man  got  it  he  was  gone  from  the  beginning.  Now  the  people 
are  coming  to  learn  that  tuberculosis  is  a  preventable  disease, 
a  disease  that  is  not  so  much  inherited  as  contracted ;  caught 
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by  careless  exposure  to  the  emanations  of  another  who  has 
the  disease ;  and  not  only  that,  but  it  is  in  its  early  stages  a 
curable  disease,  and  the  whole  community  is  alive  with  meet- 
ings all  over  the  United  States  on  tuberculosis ;  and  all  this 
has  been  first  inspired  by  physicians,  and  a  great  deal  has 
been  done  to  prevent  the  disease.  To  prevent  the  very  thing 
we  depend  upon  for  our  living,  and  we  glory  in  it.  I  think 
the  outlook  for  the  profession  is  more  brilliant  to-day  than 
ever  before,  and  that  is  the  line  along  which  it  is  working,  and 
will  work,  and  I  think  you  will  bear  me  out  in  saying  from 
your  own  experience  that  these  are  the  simple  facts,  that  the 
people  themselves  are  learning  from  the  physicians  to  act  in 
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such  a  way  that  they  skill  not  be  sick.     Prevention  of  disease, 
thai  is  the  tendency  of  the  medical  world  to-day. 

Uh.  Driver. —  Before  I  call  up  one  or  two  other  speakers, 
I  will  call  to  your  mind  that  Willie  Gannett,  when  ho  was  hist 
with  us,  gave  us  ;i  delightful  speech.  I  hoped  to  have  him 
with  us  to-night,  but  he  couldn't  come.  But  we  have  his  Ode 
which  he  wrote  for  our  graduation.     (Cass  sang  Ode.) 

I  would  like  to  call  up  again  one  member  of  the  profession 
of  the  law,  one  whom  we  haven't  heard,  one  who  represents 
the  law  in  the  East,  which  may  be  said  to  be  the  mother  of  the 
West.  His  voice  has  thundered  in  Washington,  and  we  should 
like  to  hear  him  thunder  to-night.     Bowman ! 

Mb.  Bowman. —  In  accordance  with  the  kind  suggestion  of 
Dr.  Driver  that  we  could  so  do,  I  should  certainly  answer 
"Not  Prepared,"  especially  after  this  feast  of  reason  and  flow 
of  soul,  which  we  have  listened  to  from  those  who  have  pre- 
ceded me,  but  I  am  glad  of  this  opportunity  to  express  my 
pleasure  at  being  here  with  those  who  are  left  in  the  fast 
thinning  ranks  of  the  Class  of  60.  Year  by  year  our  numbers 
grow  less,  but  as  when  the  shot  and  shell  make  gaps  in  the 
ranks  of  the  soldiers,  they  close  up  their  files,  so  we  and  our 
survivors,  with  our  thinning  ranks,  will  close  up  and  stand 
shoulder  to  shoulder  to  the  end,  and  meet  together  to  renew 
our  old  friendships,  and  for  a  little  while  be  boys  again. 

I  cannot  tell  how  I  have  enjoyed  this  meeting  with  old 
comrades,  although  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  familiar  faces 
of  the  old  times  have  so  changed  from  year  to  year  that  it  is 
hard  to  recognize  them.  It  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that, 
after  forty-five  years  had  passed,  we  sometimes  had  to  be 
introduced  to  each  other. 

We  had  at  first  on  meeting  our  old  Classmates  to  pretend 
that  we  remembered  the  names,  and  "  Oh  yes,  the  face  is 
familiar,  yes,  yes,  but  I  don't  quite  recall  the  name;"  but  it 
was  DO  use  to  make  the  pretence;  we  certainly  had  changed. 
These  gray  hairs,  or  bald  shining  expanse  in  place  of  hairs, 
and  wrinkled  brows  didn't  remind  as  of  the  black  and  brown 
ami  red  haired  boys, —  men  we  called  ourselves  then,  but  we 
now  recognize  we  were  boys,— of  the  Class  of  '(JO. 
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It  would  hardly  be  thought  now  that  these  elderly,  l>m  l>\ 
no  means  old,  gentlemen,  were  once  the  active  youths  of  the 
famous  Class  of  '60. 

Are  we  generally  aware  of  how  the  tunic  of  the  Class  of 
'60  has  so  spread  through  New  England  at  Least,  thai  a  refer- 
ence to  the  Class  has  become  a  part  of  the  vernacular  of  this 
section  of  the  country,  as  expressive  of  a  high  degree  of 
excellence.  For  example,  an  old  farmer  in  a  remote  country 
town,  whom  you  would  not  suspect  of  having  heard  of  our 
Class,  will  say  :  "  Well,  neow,  I  tell  you  that  is  a  tine  colt,  he 
can  trot  like  sixty,"  or  will  say  of  a  rowing  crew:  "Those 
boys  can  just  row  like  sixty."  It  is  true  fame,  when  it  gets 
into  a  proverbial  or  vernacular  saying. 

The  speeches  have  been  so  interesting  that  I  fear  it  will 
be  an  anti-climax  for  me  to  go  on.  They  have  been  instructive 
and  have  given  us  points.  For  example,  I  was  interested  in 
one  of  the  doctors  of  our  Class,  who  as  well  as  our  other  doc- 
tors, stands  high  in  his  profession,  remarking  that  ever  since 
the  days  of  the  Glee  Club,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  his 
favorite  tune  has  been  "Heaven  is  my  Home." 

I  do  not  wonder  that  the  favorite  tune  of  the  doctors  is 
"Heaven  is  my  Home."  We  usually  look  to  the  clergymen  to 
lead  us  on  that  pathway  towards  the  better  land,  but  we  must 
acknowledge  that  the  doctors  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
taking  us  along  the  pathway  to  Heaven,  which  is  our  Home, 
and  it  is  quite  natural  that  they  should  desire  us  to  think  that 
the  alternative  of  going  to  that  home  is  not  altogether  an 
unpleasant  one.  Let  me  say  one  word  also  about  the  ques- 
tion, which  has  been  discussed  here,  of  raising  this  large  fund 
for  the  college.  I  don't  wonder  that  it  strikes  some  of  our 
Chicago  friends  as  a  somewhat  remarkable  thing.  Boston  is 
in  some  senses  a  provincial  town.  We  don't  have  multi-mil- 
lionaires here  in  our  vicinity  watching  Harvard  and  its  needs, 
and  aching  to  draw  two  million  dollar  checks  f.  ir  it.  We  don't 
have  to  struggle  with  our  consciences  and  to  submit  to  chemi- 
cal analysis  the  offered  tons  of  coin  to  see  if  there  is  any  moral 
or  other  base  alloy  in  it.  We  are  a  democratic  college.  The 
graduates  have  to  join  together  and  contribute  what  they  can. 
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and  these  two  and  a  naif  millions  of  our  college  will  come,  as 
1  see  the  circulars  say,  from  *5  here  and  £10  there,  and  $1000 
yonder,  or  perhaps  $50,000  from  some  one.  It  comes  from 
the  masses  of  the  graduates,  and  we  are  not  under  the  foster- 
ing rare  of  any  billionaire,  who  will  pull  out  his  pocket-book 
at  once,  when  President  Eliot  says  the  word. 

Something  has  been  said  about  the  merger  with  the  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  and  our  College  giving  to  it  a  large  share 
of  the  McKay  bequests.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  details, 
but  it  seems  to  me  before  we  reach  any  question  of  expediency 
or  policy,  tbat  the  graduates  and  officers  of  Harvard  must 
first  determine  one  question,  the  answer  to  which  will  be  con- 
clusive in  the  matter,  and  that  is  whether  the  merger  and 
division  of  money  is  right.  If  it  is  wrong,  it  makes  no  differ- 
ence whether  it  will  be  a  great  benefit  to  Harvard  or  not. 
Harvard  has  always  stood  for  doing  the  right  thing  without 
regard  to  expediency  or  money,  or  any  other  considerations,  if 
I  understand  the  Harvard  training  and  the  Harvard  educa- 
tion, and  no  matter  whether  this  merger  will  increase  the 
importance  of  Harvard  or  of  her  scientific  department,  and 
make  our  college  an  institution  to  which  students  will  come 
from  all  over  the  world ;  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,  until 
you  have  first  settled  decisively  the  question  of  whether  it  is 
right.  Now  I  was  much  impressed  by  what  Brother  Weld 
said.  I  know  nothing  about  the  question,  except  the  news- 
paper statements,  but  I  can  not  from  the  legal  point  of  view, 
or  the  moral  point  of  view,  consider  anything  more  iniquitous, 
than  to  violate  the  generosity  and  trust  of  a  man  \vho  has  left 
an  immense  sum  of  money  to  Harvard  College.  If  it  is  true 
that  this  money  was  left  for  the  purposes  of  our  college,  and 
these  purposes  alone,  we  need  proceed  no  further  in  the  inves- 
tigation. That  ends  it.  We  have  a  law  here  in  Massachusetts, 
which  I  think  it  will  surprise  Brother  Wetmore  and  Brother 
Furness  and  lawyers  from  other  states  to  know  of.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  such  a  law  in  any  other  state.  When  a  man 
makes  a  will  here,  all  the  parties  interested  can  get  together 
after  his  death  and  deoide  whether  tiny  would  like  to  chang*' 
that     will,   or    how    they    would    like    to    have    the    testator's 
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property  left,  and  when  they  deeide  how  they  want  it  made, 
they  make  what  is  called  an  agreement  of  compromise,  which 
is  affirmed  generally,  unless  it  is  very  wrongful  on  the  face  of 
it,  by  the  Supreme  Court,  and  then  consider  the  sarcasm  of  it, 
that  the  Supreme  Court  enters  a  decree  in  this  form,  that  the 
will  of  John  Smith  as  modified  by  the  agreement  of  all  the 
parties  interested  is  hereby  declared  and  decreed  to  be  his 
last  will  and  testament.  They  not  only  change  it,  but  when 
they  change  it  they  declare  he  did  it  himself.  Now  it  seems 
to  me  that,  if  the  facts  are  correctly  stated,  the  Overseers  of 
Harvard  College,  if  they  approve  the  merger,  as  proposed, 
are  going  to  do  exactly  what  our  agreement  of  compromise 
does,  and  are  going  to  declare  that  it  was  the  last  will  and 
testament  of  Mr.  McKay  that  a  large  part  of  his  bequests 
should  be  given  to  the  Institute  of  Technology.  I  don't  see 
how  the  Corporation,  composed  as  it  is  of  learned  men,  some 
skilled  and  successful  in  the  ways  of  business,  others  learned 
in  the  law,  others  learned  in  morals;  as  the  clergymen,  for 
example,  who  are  supposed  to  largely  monopolize  the  morals 
of  the  community,  can  possibly  get  together  and  discuss  any 
question  and  settle  it  until  they  have  first  discussed  and 
settled  the  question  of  whether  it  is  morally  right. 

Now,  brothers,  the  hour  is  late,  and  I  must  only  say  a  few 
words  more,  for  which  consideration  on  my  part  you  will,  I  am 
sure,  be  thankful.  There  has  been  a  vein  of  sadness  running 
through  our  meeting.  It  is  natural.  We  have  been  forty- 
five  years  graduated.  We  have  passed  over  the  top  of  the 
hill  and  are  going  down  the  further  slope.  We  do  not  any 
longer  cherish  ambitions.  Our  lives  are  fixed.  The  future  is 
not  before  us,  except  to  do  our  duty  to  the  utmost  in  paths  of 
usefulness,  which  have  mostly  become  established  for  us.  We 
live  now  in  our  children,  and  we  hope  to  see  them  rise  to  posi. 
tions  of  honor,  and  that  they  maybe  good  and  noble  men  and 
women.  Some  of  our  children  have  been  to  college,  and  we 
trust  that  they  will  carry  on  and  perpetuate  the  traditions  of 
truth  and  honor,  and  honesty  and  bravery,  which  are  the  tra- 
ditions of  college.  We  look  with  hope  to  the  future,  and  with 
pleasant  memories  to  the  past.     We  are  here  with  thinning 
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ranks,  but  it  is  not  an  occasion  of  sadness;  while  we  mourn 
those  who  have  gone  into  the  unknown  land,  we  rejoice  in  the 
memories  which  they  have  left  of  useful  and  noble  lives. 
There  are  only  about  half  of  us  left,  but  when  we  consider 
the  record  of  our  Class  of  more  than  one  hundred,  can  we  not 
be  proud  that  our  Classmates,  living  and  dead,  in  their  various 
spheres  of  life  have  kept  up  those  traditions  of  honesty  and 
honest  li\ing,  which  they  Learned  within  the  walls  of  old  Har- 
vard? And  then  our  friends  who  have  gone  before  us;  the 
war  heroes  of  the  Class,  and  whom  we  always  hold  in  love  and 
honor !  After  all,  did  they  not  have  the  happiest  ending,  and 
are  we  not  to  smile  rather  than  weep  ? 

"  The  Thracians  wisely  gave 

Tears  to  the  cradle, 
Laughter  to  the  grave." 

Is  it  not  a  glorious  thing  for  that  band  of  heroes  that 
they  live  in  perpetual  remembrance  and  honor  in  the  annals 
of  their  country.  That  we  meet  here  every  five  years,  and  we 
never  meet  without  thinking  especially  of  them,  of  their 
noble  lives,  of  their  noble  and  glorious  deaths,  of  what  they 
did  for  the  country,  of  what  they  did  for  the  honor  of  the 
college.  There  is  a  perpetual  monument  to  their  memory  in 
the  hearts  of  us  all,  until  the  last  survivor  of  this  Class  shall 
come  to  the  old  College  and  receive  the  hospitality  of  younger 
classes,  because  there  is  no  one  of  his  own  left  to  meet  with 
him.  Can  there  be  anything  more  glorious  than  to  pass  away 
in  the  prime  of  life,  and  leave  behind  memories  like  these 
which  will  be  perpetual?  Our  Class  is  proud  of  its  record  in 
the  war ;  it  is  proud  of  its  record  in  civil  life  ;  it  is  proud  that 
its  men,  so  far  as  is  known,  have  been  honest,  honorable, 
upright,  straight  forward,  good  men.  Gentle  men,  not  merely 
gentlemen ;  but  men  who  are  gentle  and  kindly  and  helpful 
to  each  other,  and  have  well  performed  the  duties  of  life ;  and 
so  I  hope  that,  as  the  years  go  by  and  we  shall  disappear  one 
by  one,  those  who  live  will  still  gather  together,  until  only  a 
few  shall  remain  to  recall  the  memories  of  the  Class  of  '<><>. 

Dk.  Dhivek. — We  also  have  a  Classmate  who  represents 
the  outgrowth  in  the  West  of  the  political  training  and  civili- 
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zation  of  the  East;  one  whom  we  ;ill  delight  to  honor;  one 
whom  we  would  not  think  our  meeting  complete  unless  wc 
heard  from  him.  He  came  in  at  the  last  moment.  I  am  now 
bringing  out  the  good  wine  at  the  end  of  the  feast  in  George 
Adams. 

Mr.  Adams. — Brethren,  I  did  not  expect  to  speak,  and,  to 
be  frank,  I  did  not  wish  to  speak;  but  some  things  that  have 
been  said  make  me  really  anxious  to  talk  to  you  for  about  two 
minutes.  I  wish  to  interest  you,  as  far  us  I  can,  in  the  candi- 
dacy of  Mr.  Delano  of  Chicago  for  the  position  of  Overseer. 
Now  you  have  heard  from  Wetmore  of  the  increasing  influ- 
ence of  Harvard  in  Newr  York,  I  may  s;iy  I  am  a  witness  to 
the  increasing  influence  of  Harvard  in  Chicago.  I  think  I 
was  myself  the  first  undergraduate  from  Chicago.  I  remem- 
ber one  of  our  fellows  (perhaps  it  was  Johnson,  who  knew 
nothing  of  Chicago,  except  the  famous  trotting  stallion  with 
the  name  of  Chicago  Jack),  gave  me  that  name,  and  I  came 
near  going  through  College  with  it.  Now  our  Harvard  Club 
of  Chicago,  as  Furness  has  said  to-night,  contains  several  hun- 
dreds of  members.  What  is  more  important  is  that  it  is  a 
member  of  the  Association  of  Harvard  Clubs  in  the  West, 
and  this  Association  of  western  Harvard  Clubs  has  a  great 
and  growing  influence.  We  have  thought  out  there  that  the 
influence  of  Harvard  in  the  West  would  be  increased,  if  there 
could  be  a  western  Overseer,  and  so  I  was  elected  twelve  years 
ago.  I  have  thought  for  years  that  the  western  Overseer 
ought  to  be  a  younger  man  than  I.  The  reason  is  that  the 
Harvard  men  in  the  West  are  mostly  much  younger  than  we. 
Mr.  Delano  represents  the  young  Harvard  of  the  West.  He 
represents,  not  Chicago  alone,  but  the  Association  of  western 
Harvard  Clubs,  and  I  hope  you  will  do  what  you  can  to  elect 
him. 

Brother  Bowman  is  mistaken  about  the  feeling  of  the 
West  in  regard  to  the  fund  of  two  and  a  half  millions  that 
we  are  trying  to  raise.  I  think  some  money  has  been  sub- 
scribed in  the  West,  but  we  cannot  raise  so  much  there 
because  the  Harvard  men  of  the  West  arc  so  young.  They 
are   not   yet   wealthy.     The    Harvard   millionaires   are    here, 
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Brother  Bowman,  within  the  souud  of  your  own  church  bells. 
Now,  if  you  will  help  to  elect  a  young  western  Overseer,  I 
think  you  will  serve  Harvard  College  well. 

Spatlding. — I  chauced  the  other  day  to  find  in  the  Athe- 
naeum Library  a  rather  remarkable  document  interesting  to 
every  member  of  our  Class.  It  is  an  annotated  commence- 
ment program  of  the  Class  of  1860.  The  auditor  is  a  person 
whose  name  is  not  known.  I  thought  it  would  bring  back 
our  Commencement  and  give  you  in  three  or  four  minutes  his 
brief  comments  written  on  the  program  on  that  hot  summer 
day  forty-five  years  ago. 

Driver. —  I  have  others  to  call  up,  but  it  is  the  hour  for 
the  end. 

Here  Nelson  rose  "for  one  word.'' 

Driver  said,  "This  is  the  very  man  I  would  have  called 
next." 

Nelson.  —  Coming  in  on  the  train  from  New  York  were 
the  first  six  hours  of  absolute  freedom  in  which  I  could  think. 
After  lunch  I  began  to  thiuk  wrhat  '60  was  and  what  '60 
meant  to  me,  and  as  I  ran  over  my  own  experience,  and  as  I 
looked  around  among  these  beloved  faces  here  to-night,  I  can 
only  echo  what  has  been  said  here.  Most  of  you  who  have 
spoken  have  brought  out  the  very  sentiments.  I  asked  myself 
what  is  this  spirit  ?  Is  it  the  American  spirit  ?  We  call  it 
that  sometimes.  Is  it  the  Harvard  spirit?  I  think  that  is 
the  spirit.  What  we  were  taught  at  Harvard.  What  this 
exquisite  Ode  of  our  Classmate  has  brought  true  in  our  life. 
If  any  of  us  have  done  anything  worth  mentioning,  it  is 
because  of  what  we  learned  at  Harvard,  of  the  spirit  that 
was  instilled  in  us  there,  this  spirit  that  makes  us  do  what  we 
have  to  do  to  the  best  of  our  ability.  That  has  been  the 
spirit  that  has  guided  me.  If  I  have  done  anything  in  the 
Library  work,  it  has  been  with  a  determination  that  it  should 
not  be  done  over  again.  I  didn't  get  verbatim  the  anecdote 
of  the  committee.  In  that  line  I  have  worked,  and  if  I  have 
done  anything  worth  mentioning,  it  has  been  on  those  lines 
that  the  best  that  was  in  me  I  would  put  into  my  work. 
Reference  has  been  made   to  my  fifty  years'  work  as  a  libra- 
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rian.  I  celebrated  by  iiftieth  dinner  before  my  forty-fifth.  I 
must  not  tell  what  was  said  of  rue  there.  I  heard  my  funeral 
oration  there  several  tiiues,  and  it  was  good  to  hear  it.  On 
the  way  over  on  the  train,  after  lunch,  these  few  lines  came  to 
me  as  an  inspiration : 

1860-1905. 

Hail  Classmates  !  on  this  natal  day 

Are  heart-strings  closer  drawn? 
Does  hand  meet  hand  in  tighter  grip 

With  Weld  and  Kussell  gone? 

Glance  o'er  the  list,  see  how  the  stars 

Are  glistening  down  the  line ! 
Upon  whose  name  will  fall  the  next? 

On  your's,  or  your's,  or  mine  ? 

There  needs  but  one,  and  half  our  band 

Have  laid  life's  burdens  down. 
Stand  closer,  quit  ourselves  like  men, 

Be  strong,  and  win  the  crown. 

One  lustrous  move  and  they,  who  come 

To  greet  our  golden  day 
With  thinner  ranks,  must  still  with  pride 

Name  those  who've  passed  away. 

As  we  do  now.     Call  we  the  roll ; 

Is  there  a  single  name 
We  would  forget?  nay,  more,  there's  Shaw 

With  his  eternal  fame  ! 

So  brothers,  let  the  beckoning  hands 

That  wave  from  yonder  shore, 
Inspire  us  with  a  firmer  will 

To  dare  and  do  the  more. 

Chakles  Alexander  Nelson. 
27th  June,  1905. 
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ORATINUS. 


Atwood's  Contribution. 


Ckatinus,  tlie  Attic  poet,  so  fond  of  wine  was  he, 

Of  him  tradition  doth  this  story  tell : 

Each  morn  some  vintner's  shop  his  resting  place  would  be, 

And  there  a  dozen  drams  he'd  take  as  well. 

One  day  he  came  upon  a  place  with  vines  o'ergrown ; 

And  mid  the  waving  trees  the  murmurous  sound 

Of  bees  —  who  there  in  quest  of  early  sweets  had  flown  — 

Was  frequent  heard  —  all  else  was  quiet  round. 

Hard  by  upon  a  bench  an  ancient  cask  he  saw, 

In  which  was  spigot  placed  to  free  the  flood 

Of  wine  at  owner's  touch  ;  none  else  who  fear  the  law 

Presume  to  turn  the  pintle.     In  him  the  blood 

Waxed  cold  through  abstinence ;  and  so  he  boldly  went 

To  tap  the  cask  Fortuna's  hand  had  brought. 

But  he  was  old  —  his  youthful  powers  were  greatly  spent, 

And  conscience  'gainst  desire  most  stoutly  fought. 

Through  all  his  years  his  honesty  was  ne'er  impugned  — 

To  yield  at  this  late  day  were  sad  indeed ; 

But  then  his  Bacchic  lyre  might  ne'er  again  be  tuned 

In  praise  of  wine,  if  he  should  not  succeed 

In  drawing  thence  the  liquid  balm  to  quench  his  thirst; 

Persistently  he  strove,  until  at  last 

The  spigot  turned,  the  mantling  flood  upon  him  burst, 

And  in  he  quaffed  the  nectar,  running  last  ; 

Nor  did  he  once  remove  his  lips  until  he  fell 

Beside  the  cask,  o'ercome,  and  they  who  found 

His  prostrate  form  saw  life  had  fled  from  him  as  well; 

For  in  the  pool  lay  poor  Cratinus,  drowned. 
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The  Secretary  then  rose  and  said  : 

Brothers,  I  have  looked  forward  to  this  Anniversary  even- 
ing with  sadness  and  gladness.  Sadness,  because  it  would 
bring  to  me  the  memory  of  those  beloved  and  gone  (almost 
one-half) ;  gladness,  because  I  should  meet  again  so  many  of 
you.  The  hours  have  been  full  of  exultation  and  joy.  You 
have  all  been  greater  than  my  expectations.  It  is  the  hour  for 
parting.  Let  us  turn  our  backs  to  what  is  done,  and  our  faces 
to  what  is  to  do.  With  our  backs  to  the  shadow,  and  faces  to 
the  light,  let  us  go  bravely  forth  to  meet  what  God  has  for  us 
in  the  next  five  years !     Good  Night ! 


THE    SEAL. 


When  Col.  Higginson  wrote  his  memoriam  of  Caspar 
Crowninshield,  he  said,  "  He  belonged  to  the  famous  Class 
of  Sixty,  whose  Class  Song  has  this  line, 

"Here  comes  Sixty,  clear  the  way." 

Your  Secretary  chose  this  for  the  motto,  and  designed  the 
group  in  the  seal.  My  daughter  drew  it  on  a  six-inch  scale 
for  the  engraver.  I  designed  it  for  Classmates  North, 
South,  East  and  West. 
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